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of  background  and  procedures  adopted  in  dilfcrent  parts  of 
the  country.  The  report,  prepared  by  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission,  illustrates  the  possibilities  of 
cooperation  among  state  planning  agencies  for  joint  attack 
on  interstate  problems. 
Sincerely  yours, 
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Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
iro;7,-.s'  Progress  Administrator. 

FuKUKRic  A.  Delano. 
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Foreword. 

Afw  Kiii>laiul  as  a  region  has  had  a  iiaiiii'  and  has 
been  recognized  from  the  earliest  days  of  its  settlement 
to  the  present  time.  New  Engianders  iiave  thought  of 
themselves  and  been  thouglit  of  as  coming  fioni  a  dis- 
tinctive part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  only  in  tliis 
sen.se  of  ])ul)lic  recognition  of  the  fact,  hut  also  in  the 
long  hi.story  of  intcrcolony  and  interstate  coopera- 
tion among  the  New  England  States  that  we  find 
evidence  of  regional  unity.  From  the  days  of  the  New 
England  confederation,  organized  to  tight  King 
Phillip  and  the  Indian  wars,  through  the  changes  and 
vissiciludes  of  time,  the  New  England  .Sates  have 
ti'peatedly  stood  together  and  worked  together  for 
iheir  j<iint  advance. 

In  more  modern  times,  as  individual  problems  have 
arisen,  groups  have  been  formidated  from  the  sev- 
eral New  England  States  to  make  a  joint  attack  on 
issues  invohing  the  welfare  of  the  entire  region. 
Thus,  ill  1!J2(),  through  leadership  of  James  J.  Stor- 
row.  the  New  England  States  presented  a  united  front 
in  the  question  of  reorganization  of  the  railroad  fa- 
cilities of  the  country  and  urged  a  regional  basis  for 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroad  facilities  in  New 
England.  In  IHiM  n  grou])  of  peojde  interested  in 
planning  fur  the  whole  of  New  England  first  met 
at  the  call  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning Boards.  A  year  later,  the  New  England  Cnuncil 
was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  interested  citizens.  Since  that  time,  the 
Council  has  made  a  series  of  coinprehen>ive  studies 
of  the  industrial  jiroblems  of  New  England  and  has 
focused  attention  on  the  divei'sification  of  industries 
and  recreational  i)ossibilities  of  the  area.  Through 
the  Council  aiul  other  agencies,  a  series  of  meetings 
of  the  six  New  England  Governors  have  lieeii  held  at 
frequent  intervals  for  almost  10  years  at  which  jjrob- 
lems  of  interstate  jurisdiction  and  cooperation  have 
been  discussed  and  coininon  lines  of  action  agreed 
upon.  AVithout  the  formality  of  interstate  compacts 
or  any  written  agreements,  a  coo])erative  spirit  has 
been  engendered,  ami  nnicli  has  been  acconqilislied  for 
the  benefit  of  all  si.x  States. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  out  of  iIh>  back- 
ground of  regional  action,  a  New  England  Regional 
Planning  Commission  came  into  being  early  in  1034. 
The  interest  of  the  New  England  Council  was  mani- 
fested   at    its   annual    convention    in    November    1933. 


The   otlicial    designation    of    members   by   each   of  the 
New  England  Governors  and  the  assignment  of  Con- 
sultants by  the  National  Planning  lioard  of  the  Pui) 
lie  Work>   .\clminist  rat  ion   set    tin'   ihmv   agencv  on   it.s 
feet. 

Like  the  rompanion  organization  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  at  the  ojiposite  end  of  the  continent,  the 
New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  the  Chairmen  (d'  the  State  Planning  Boards 
in  the  ar(>a  together  with  the  District  Chairman  of 
the  National  Resources  Committee:  but  in  the  case 
of  New  England,  additional  citizens  from  private  life 
ha\e  been  added  to  the  (^)mniission.  This  coordinat- 
ing organization,  with  offices  in  Boston,  works  through 
the  State  Planning  Boards  and  with  the  consulting 
staff'  of  each  of  the  separate  State  agencies.  Since  all 
of  the  New  England  States  now  have  legislation  es- 
tablishing State  Planning  Boards  on  a  permanent 
basis,  the  regional  office  can  serve  a  particularly  use- 
ful purpose  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  in 
order  to  fill  in  gaps  in  the  work  which  overlap  State 
lines. 

Sui)[deiiientiiig  the  otlicial  organizations,  the  Re- 
gional Planning  agency  has  set  up  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  some  five  hundred  citizens  with  whom  it 
keeps  in  constant  touch  through  the  press,  bulletins, 
iind  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  area.  Through  this 
i-onindttee  and  through  the  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  e.xisting  private  agencies  which  are  active 
in  more  than  one  State,  public  o])inion  can  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  planning  group. 

The  Planning  Commission  lias  embarked  on  an  am- 
bitious program  of  studies  and  planning  to  iiiij>rove 
the  physical  environment  of  the  eight  million  ])eople 
who  live  in  the  unusually  densely  populated  62,000 
square  miles  of  the  area.  In  contrast  to  the  Pacific- 
Northwest,  the  generally  dense  population  of  New 
England  makes  the  regional  proldem  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  city  and  metropolitan  planning  studies 
of  previous  years.  The  New  England  Conunission 
has  sought  to  provide  for  this  community  of  closely 
related  urban  areas  plans  for  a  coordinated  sj'stem  of 
traiNportation.  ])rogranis  for  more  adequate  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  plans  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  land,  water,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Through  a  .series  of  technical  committees,  much 
j)rogre?>s  has  already  been  made  in  each  of  these  fields 
as  shown    by   even    the    most   casual    reading   of   the 
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accoinpanyiiig  report.     The   recoiniiK'ndatioiis  of   the.  cxiiciieiiie    wiili    \illM;rc    iMi|)iii\f m    (irti;ini/.iiiions. 

New   Jliififlaml   Coniiiiissioii   t-oiicoriiiii<r  tliese   matters  town   and   city    phmniao-  c(iMinii>sions.   has   niadr   the 

are  consistent,  conservative,   and   well   conceived.      In  New    Kni;lan<l  .States  familiar  witli  the  meaning-  and 

practically   i-verv   case,   ihcy    t'oilnw   closely,   liul    wilii  |]iiriio--c  (d'  |ilannini:  work  and  c<in\iiiceil  iheniof  the 

local  application,  ihe  principles  laid  down  in  previ(Mis  necessity  of  a  cdiit  inniiii;-  iiilcr-iaic  icoionMl   plannini;- 

reports  of  this  C'onnnitlee.     Tliey  emphasize  the   ini-  oriranizal  ion, 

portance   of   de<-enlrali/,cd    action    i)y   the    jicoplc    most  A  distincli\c   fcalnrc  of  llic  New    iMiiiJand   plannim; 

concerned.    i>nl     wilh     cooperation    and     coordination  -iiualion   is  the  desire   and   em|)lia>is  of  the   re<rional 

thron<;li  xdlnnlaiy  and   ad\isory  planiiiiifj:  ajrencies.  planninjr  airency  to  secure  action   for  the  execniion  of 

Perhaps  the  most  si<rnilicanl    progress  in  the  plan-  plan-  liy   Siate  and    inler>late   anilioiily.     The   wlmle 

ninjr  for  New  Eii<rland  discnssed  in  the  report  is  the  report  of  the  New   Knjriand  (omnn.-sion  indicates  the 

record   of   legislation    passed    during   the   last    2  years  -trengtii  and  vigor  of  local   fe(ding  ami   the  desire  to 

by  the  separate   States.      New   interest    in    ihc    whole  do  things  for  themseUcs  rather  than  to  depend   upon 

conservation     program     for    natural,    industrial,    and  Federal  authority  or  Federal  money.      Tins  iiidepetid- 

human   r(>soiirces  is  clearly   eviilent.  and   ai)preciation  eiice  of  thought   is  entiridy  consistent    with  the  decen- 

and   underslan<ling  of   the  service  to  be   rendered  by  I  rali/.atioii   policy  adopted   by   the   National   Resoinces 

ad\  isory  |ilanning  agencies  is  fully  appreciated.     The  ("onunittee   in    its  si  imnl.it  ion    and    encouragement    of 

natiiial  devidopmenl   of  the  planning  field   from   long  State  and  legional  |)lannine:. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  lindings  and  ])rinciples  out  lined  in   the   form   of   technical   consultants   and   emergencv 

in  the  rejiort  of  the  New  Kngland   Regional   I'lainiing  jiersonnel  as  at  jiresent.  or  hv  the  loan  of  Federal  per- 

C'ominission    and    the    foregoing   summary   of    the   ac-  .soniiel.  or  bv  other  appropriate  wavs  and  means. 

coin]ianying  report,  the  National  Kesoiirces  ( 'ommiltee  (2)    I  ntcr-stati   Com /Hivts. — Thai  encouragement  and 

recommends:  assistance   be   offered   to   the   New    Kngland   States   in 

(1)    Cantiiiiiitiis  h't  ijiiiiiiil  riiiinung. — Thai  aconiin-  the   negotialion   and    approval    of    interslate  compacts 

nous    regional    or    interstate    ]ilanning    activity    and  to    provide   executive   agencies   and    financial    support, 

plainiing   organization    for    New    England    should    be  not    only   for  conlimied    ])lannini.''   work,   but    also    for 

pro\iile(l     throuiili     coopefat  ion     of     .State     ri.-iniiine'  the    linancing   and    execution    of    plaii~.      It    is   recom- 

Boards  and   l'"eileral  otiicials  in  the  area  and  through  mended      that      appropriate      Federal      re|)resentation 

continneil     Feileral     financial     a.ssistance.       .Vssislance  should    be    jirovided    on    regional    agencies   established 

should  be  given  to  the  Regional  Plainiiiii:'  ( 'ommission  through  such   inlerstate  c<im|)acts. 
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National   Resources   (^'ommittee 
office  of  distkict  chairman 

\k\v  England  Regional   Planning  Commission, 

2100  Federal  Building, 
Boston,  Mofis.,  Februanj  5,  1936. 

lion.  Harold  \j.  Ickes, 

Chairnidii  XntiniKil  Resources  Cowni'iitcc, 

Interior  Build Iikj,  W'ayhinyfon,  l>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Wc  liave  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  ol'  the  New  En<rhiii(l 
Regional  Planning  Commission  called  for  on  December  3,  1935. 

"  The  form  and  content  of  this  report  have  been  limited  by  the  siiort  space  of  tunc 
allotted  for  its  preparation.  Tiie  C^ommission,  nevertheless,  believes  that  it  contains 
significant  facts. 

In  October  1934  it  was  reported  to  the  National  Resources  Board  tliat  the  New 
England  planning  problem  was  twofold— the  preparation  of  preliminary  and  flexible  plans 
for  regional  problems  in  New  England  and  the  coordination  of  the  separate  State  ])lans 
into  a  complete  pattern  for  the  region. 

It  has  been  a  continuing  policy  of  the  Commission  studiously  to  avoid  <luplication  of 
effort  or  interference  with  planning  in  any  iiKhvidual  State.  It  was  clearly  recogidzed 
by  the  Commission  that,  if  town,  city,  metropolitan,  county  and  State  plans  were  to 
precede  regional  planning,  the  delay  in  preparation  of  regional  plans  would  be  con- 
siderable. Nevertheless,  the  Commission  felt  tluit  the  benefits  of  this  procedure  wouhl  be 
greater  than  the  disadvantages. 

The  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  State  planning  boards  have  been  established 
witliin  the  year.  Tlierefore  information,  studies  and  ])lans  for  these  areas  of  New  England 
are  as  yet  largely  unavailable  for  use  in  regional  planning.  The  Commission  has  there- 
fore concentrated  on  projects  of  purely  regional  nature  pending  the  completion  of 
State  plans.     The  accompanying  report  clearly  indicates  the  status  of  planning  in  New 

England. 

Appended  to  this  report  of  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  is  a 
staff  report  outlining  our  various  .-ictivitics  and  the  data  on  wiiich  future  plans  will  be 
based. 

Very  respectfully  j'ours, 

Victor  M.  Cutter,  Chairman, 
Xew  England  Regional  Planning  Cummisfiion. 

\\'iLLi.\.M  L.  Sl.\te,  Connecticut. 

Samuel  Stew.\rt,  Maine. 

Elizabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Massachusetts. 

James  M.  Langley,  Xew  Hampshire. 

John  Nicholas  Brown,  Rhode  Island. 

Frederick  W.  Shepardson,  Vermont. 

Anna  C.  Bird  (Mrs.  Charles  Sumner  Bird),  Memher-ai-lariic 

Frederic  H.  Fay,  Memher-al-large. 
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REPORT     OF    THE 
NEW    ENGLAND    REGIONAL    PLANNING    COMMISSION 


Wliilc  Xcw  Kiiirland  lia>  Idiitr  liccii  rccofrnizcd,  liotli 
within  and  willHUit  the  n'fjfioii,  as  a  natural  ei'onuniic 
aica.  iinlv  in  recent  yeais  lias  any  niaiked  jirofxress 
been  m.itle  toward  the  study  and  -ointidn  (d'  its  prob- 
lems on  a  re<rional  basis.  Divided  into  six  sejiarate 
and  soverciiju  States  by  political  ac(  ident  rathcu-  than 
liy  plan,  it  has  been  difficult  for  New  l''.ni;hind  in  or- 
;:anize  i'(ir  cooperation  and  to  dexclop  either  (hila  or 
oriiimizat  inn  on  r;'>rional  a^  W(di  a-  State  liases. 
Triiined  pcililically  fni-  many  ai'nei'al  inn^  in  the  town- 
uieetin^  s\steui,  the  people  of  New  Kne-|and  have  been 
slow  to  saciitice  direct  part  icijiat  i(.u  in  ^'overnnu'ut  ff)r 
the  aihantae'es  of  c(io]ierat  i\e  action  on  a  State  or 
I'efiional  basis. 

Kxteusion  and  centralization  <ti  e;(i\  erninenla  I  au- 
lhorit\'  ha\('  de\(doped  in  New  Knehnid  a^  tdsewhere, 
but  both  ha\'e  bi'eii  steadily  resisted.  Often  charac- 
terized as  inflexible  and  conservative.  New  England 
has  nevei-t  htdess  developed  and  uiaint;iined  a  hi<lh  de- 
<i;iee  of  ]ii-ospei-ity  throujiii  sut'cessive  eras  of  preenii- 
uence  in  f<u'estry,  aj^ricidture.  forei<rn  trade,  tishing, 
atiil  man u fact uring,  and  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  a 
re;ul justuieut  of  its  industries  in  many  new  fields  of 
activity.  incdiKline;  the  development  of  the  country- 
side as  a  recreational  area. 

In  early  days,  when  nearly  exciy  New  Enjjjland 
coiiuminily  was  self-sufficient  and  cdmmunicatiou  with 
other  than  nearby  nt'i<rhbors  was  difficult.  n<i  coiisid- 
eratiou  was  fj;iven  to  i)lanrnn<r  for  New  Kne-laiul  as 
a  re<iion.  The  increasiue;  complexity  of  the  uuxlern 
economic  structure  has  destroyed  the  ecouounc  self- 
sufficiency  of  conuuuuities  and  States  so  that  today 
New  England  feels  the  impact  of  econonuc  activities 
all  over  the  world.  Conse(|uently  each  tow  n.  city,  and 
State  recognizes  the  lu'ed  id'  cooper.il  ion  to  iusuie  its 
own  economic  welfare. 

One  of  the  earliest  indications  <d'  interest  in  regional 
planning  for  New  England  was  in  October  l'.i-_'4.  when 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  (d'  Planning  Boards 
called  representatives  of  official  and  unofficial  planning 
organizations  in  New  England  to  a  lonference  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  i)ur|)ose  of  discussing  cooperation  in  |)lan- 
ning  for  the  region. 

The  New  England  Council,  formed  in  1925,  com- 
posed of  bttsiness  leaders  from  each  State,  made  the 
first  coiniireheiisive  studies  of  New  P>uglaud  as  an  in- 
dustriid  area,  and   it    has  continued    it-  activities  over 


a  constantly  widening  Held.  The  Council  anticipated 
the  functions  of  a  planning  body  and  has  given 
regional  planiniig  its  full  coojierat  ion. 

In  l'.i-J'.>  a  conference  (d'  representatives  appointed 
by  the  six  .New  England  goxernors  met  in  Boston  and 
formed  the  lirsl  planning  organization,  which  was 
calle(l  the  .New  England  Regional  IMamiiug  Leagiu'. 
The  expii'ssed  puipose  of  the  league  was  *'to  foslci'  the 
study  and  practice  of  planning  as  ap])lied  to  New  Eng- 
land .as  a  whole.'" 

Formation  of  Commission 

'i'hus  when  I  he  I-'edeial  ( ioveiiuuent  in  193;^,  through 
the  .National  I'laiiniug  Itoard.  made  available  its  assist- 
ance in  conducting  .State  and  regional  |ilaiuiing  activi- 
ties. New  Englaiul  was  one  of  the  tii-st  sections  of  the 
comitry  to  organize. 

( )n  .March  2.  19;{4.  represeiual  i  ves  of  the  New  Eng- 
land g((\t'rnors  met  in  IJoslon  and  organized  th(>  New 
England  Hegional  Planning  Conunissiou  "to  establish 
a  pei'iuanent  body  foi'  the  coonlination  of  planning 
effort  in  the  several  New  Eughnid  States  and  for  the 
making  of  basic  regional  studies  for  this  area." 

The  first  Northeastern  I'lanning  Conference  was  held, 
at  the  imitation  of  tlie  then  (iovernor  Winant.  in  the 
New  Ham|>shii-e  State  Ca])itol  exactly  1  month  later, 
and  to  it  inww  i-e))resentat  i  ves  of  State  de])artments, 
local.  .Stale,  regional,  and  Eeileral  ])laiuiing  organiza- 
tions throughout  New  England.  Fri>derick  A.  Delano, 
chairman  of  the  National  Planning  Hoard,  presided, 
and  vari(ais  speakers  picseiited  their  concepts  of  the 
goal  of  |ilanning  and  the  jilace  of  an  interstate  re- 
gion.-d  plainiiiie-  luganizat  ion  in  the  fullillmeut  (d'that 
|)Ur]io.-  e. 

.lames  .M.  Langley.  chairman  <d'  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Pl.anning  Board,  lirst  to  be  appointed  in  the 
T'nited  States,  stated  at  that  meeting:  'Tn  foruuilly 
entering  u])on  [ilanuiug  activities  the  State  contem- 
l)lated  establishment  of  a  New  England  Regional 
Planinng  Pioai'd,  and  the  Governor  has  desigmited  a 
New  Ham|)shire  representative  on  that  board.  The 
State  ho])es  for  fidl  cooperation  of  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  in  this  regional  board  because  so  many 
New  Hampishire  pr(jblems  are  I'elated  to  those  of  the 
neighlioring  States.  The  evolution  of  an  organized 
and  more  eidighteiied  individual  fre<'dom  must  pre- 
siunably  |)roceed  fioni  cooperative  planning,  and  that 
is  what  \\  e  in  the  (iranite  State  desii-e."" 
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Tiie  Honorable  Staiili'V  Wilson,  then  Governor  nf 
V'ei'inont,  eniphasizetl  the  conservatism  of  his  State,  bui 
stated  that  now  they  were  convinced  of  the  value  of 
State  and  re<;;ional  planning".  He  said:  "In  the  pa.st 
8  years  Vermont  lias  more  and  more  acquired  the  habit 
of  teaming  with  lier  sister  States,  and  good  coojieration 
has  been  etfect<ed  on  |ii<ililriii>  that  are  New  England 
regional  jjroblems." 

Frederic  H.  Kay,  apii<iint<il  l)y  ex-Ciovernor  Kly  as 
the  ^Massachusetts  nicmber  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  stated  for  record  that  Massaclui.selts  "will 
cooperate  willi  the  New  England  Regional  Planning 
lioai'd  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large." 

"There  are."  said  .lohn  H.  Catly,  ajipointed  by  Ciov 
ernor  Green  as  the  Rhode  Island  member  of  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  "no  natural  iMinndaries 
between  Rhode  Island  ami  Massachusetts,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  plans  for  the 
State  without  considering  the  neighboring  plans." 

A  resolution  ailopted  by  the  Connecticut  Stat(>  Plan- 
ning Board  at  its  meeting  on  .March  ;!9.  1934,  was  read 
by  (ireorge  II.  (Jray,  then  consultant  to  the  lioard.  It 
stated  that  "the  Coiuiecl  iciil  State  Planning  l>oard  i> 
of  the  opinion  ilial  a  Xew  Kngland  i-egioiial  planning 
organization  should  be  pei-manently  established  as  .soon 
as  possible  .so  that  the  interrelated  problems  of  the 
several  States  may  be  jointly  studied,  and  to  that  end 
hereby  pledges  hei-  active  cooj)eratipn  in  such  a  re- 
gional planning  hoard  insofai-  as  hei'  ro\sources  i)erniit." 
Governor  Piann,  of  Maine,  said  at  a  meeting  in  Mont- 
peliei-.  marking  the  organization  of  the  Vermont  State 
Planning  Poard,  that  he  approved  of  regional  coopera- 
tion in  planning  for  Xew  England  as  a  whoh'.  an<l  said 
that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  these  States  to  build 
tip  their  great  resources  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Thus  was  pledged  the  support  of  the  New  Knglaml 
States  to  a  cooperative  planning  effort.  From  that 
day  there  has  been  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
State  and  regiorud  planning  activity  in  New  England. 
Once  a  month  the  chairmen  of  the  six  New  England 
State  planning  boards  meet  as  a  commission  for  free 
discussion  of  their  own  and  regional  pi-oblenis. 

The   concept    of   the   meeting   which    organized    the 
New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  was  that 
the  commission  should — 
1.  Be  nonpartisan. 

'2.  Have  a  re|)resentati\c  from  each  .St;itc  planning 
board. 

3.  Be  permanent  and  pro\ii|e  for  cont  iiiuous  n'\iew 
and  revision  of  its  plans. 

4.  Have  a   program   of   activities  ( pi-chcnsivc   in 

scope. 


■'.  Concern  itself  with  physical  planning  and  study 
social  and  economic  factors  to  determine  theii-  relation 
to  and  effect  on  the  physical  plans. 

C.  Provide  oj^portunity  for  local  interest  and  civic 
organizations  to  ]iai'ticipate  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  ])laniiing  boards  in  foiining  a  New  England 
plan. 

7.  Be  an  organization  separate  and  a|iari  fr<im  ad- 
nnnistrative  and  construction  agencies. 

8.  (V)OrdiliaIe  .'^tate  jilaus. 

Organization 

The  Connnission  includes  ime  representative  from 
each  State,  the  chairman  of  the  State  planning  fioard. 
riie  regional  ihairmaii  <d'  the  Commission  is  a  New 
England  citizen,  suggested  by  the  Comnnssion  and 
ajjpointed  by  the  National  Re.sources  Committee.  This 
provides  adecpuite  contact  with  national  i)lanning  ac- 
tivities. There  are,  in  additirin,  two  nuMubers-iit-large 
appointed  l)y  the  chaii-man  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Commission.  .Vl  present  there  is  no  direct 
I-'ederal  i)artici])ation  in  the  activity  (d'  the  Connnission 
otliei-  than  that  of  the  chaii-nian. 
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'V\w  C()iiiiiii>si()n  i'st;il)lisluMl  ;iii  uilvisoi-y  coiiiiiiittcc 
1(1  iitilizf  tu  tlif  fulh'st  extent  the  eoiiiliined  iiitelligeiife 
of  all  New  En<rlan(l  orjranizations.  l»iili  i)ublic  and 
private,  intei-ested  directly  <•!•  indirectly  in  the  plan- 
ning for  and  develdpnicnt  of  New  Knfrland.  It  i- 
coniposed,  at  present,  of  more  than  .")()()  New  Kiiiihind 
citizens  representative  of  jrovernniental  ami  civic  or- 
ganizations, industry,  and  the  profo^ion-.  '^hi^  com- 
mittee has  given  definite  assistance  linouoh  ciiiiciMn 
and  suggestions  regaixling  the  [jolicies  and  program^ 
of  the  Commission.  Anotlier  vahial)le  com  rilmlion 
of  the  advisory  committee  is  in  the  interpretation  to 
their  local  coninninit  ies  of  the  nature  and  ol)jectives  of 
regional  planning. 

The  New  England  Regional  I'laiuiing  ('ommi>>ion 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  a]>])ointing  fioni  time  to  time, 
as  need  arises,  sjiecial  teclmical  connnittees  to  deal  with 
specific  problems. 

'I'he  Commission  is  assisted  hy  consultants  and  a 
^mall  statl  of  technical  assistant.-.  AUo  each  State 
planning  board  has  the  services  of  planning  consultants 
a.ssigned  by  the  National  Resources  Committee.  These 
State  consultants,  together  with  the  legiunal  consult- 
ants, advise  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  on 
technical   jilaiiiiiui;-  problems. 

Procedure  of  Commission 

It  is  recognized  tliat  tlie  prepaiation  of  a  broad 
regional  plan  for  New  England  must  lie  preceded  by 
the  collection,  interpretation,  and  correlation  of  a  vast 
amount  of  data  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  forunihlte 
sound  plans  without  full  knowledge  and  consideration 
of  basic  facts.  Regional  ])lanning,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially a  long-term  activity.  The  vast  sums  of  money 
normally  spent  for  pni)lic  works,  as  well  as  increased 
amounts  called  for  by  an  emei-gency  like  the  present, 
make  imperative  the  preparation  of  sound  plans  to 
serve  as  a  guide  under  normal  conditions.  Such  plans 
will,  in  case  of  future  emergencies,  prove  of  excep- 
tional value  in  indicating  projects  of  merit  and  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  most  economiciilly 
completed.  Continuous  planning-  will  pi-oxidc  a  basic 
and  flexible  phili  for  the  future  of  the  New  England 
region. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  Commi>.-ion  in  ju-e- 
paring  plans  of  a  broad  regional  character  is : 

1.  t)n  authorization  by  the  Connnission,  the  chair- 
man appoints  a  technical  conmiittee  of  outstanding 
New  England  men  informed  on  the  s])ecilir  pi-oject 
under  consideration. 

2.  This  technical  committee  prepares  a  program  of 
study.  This  program  is  submitted  to  the  Regional 
Planninir  Commission   wliich,  with   lln'  advice  of  the 


consultants.  ado|)ts  the  program  with  such  changes  as 
are  deemed  advisable. 

:}.  As  auKMiiled  anil  appro\ed.  the  regional  staff  se- 
cures and  puts  into  usable  form  the  basic  data  on 
this  s]ieciHc  subject  according  to  the  program  developed 
bv  the  techni'al  counnittee. 

4.  I'he  technical  counnittee,  after  thorough  exam- 
ination of  all  the  data  prepared  by  the  staff,  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Regional   Commission. 

.").  The  Regional  Connnission,  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  board  of  consultants,  submits  its  report  to  the  sev- 
eral State  planning  boards  foi'  thcii'  criticism,  sugges- 
t  ions,  and  api)i'o\al. 

().  The  State  i)lanning  boards  then  return  the  ri'port 
to  the  Regional  Commission. 

7.  The  R(>gional  Connnission  takes  final  action  on  the 
leport  and.  if  adopted,  the  plan  outlined  in  the  i-epoit 
become-  a  part  of  the  tentative  New  England  plan. 
This  i)l;in  is  adapted  and  fitted  to  the  other  com[)onent 
parts  of  the  tentative  comjirehensive  plan,  and  is  re- 
vised from  lime  to  time  on  the  l)asis  of  most  i-ecent 
data. 

Program  of  Commission 

The  basic  i-egional  plan  for  New  England  includes: 
1.  A  plan  for  a  coordinated  system  of  all  forms  of 

transportation. 

•2.  A  plan  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 

interstate  water  resources. 

3.  A  program   for  better  land  utilization. 

4.  A  pi'ogram  for  con-er\ation  of  forests  and  wild 
life. 

.").  .\  program  for  de\clopment  of  recreational  facili- 
ties, including  inteislate  reservations,  ])arkways.  foot 
and  biidle  trails,  and  other  facilities. 

(■).  .V  program  of  le;;i-lation  necessary  to  make  effec- 
tive t  he  plan-  formulated. 

7.  l'"conomic,  social,  and  other  studies  dealing  with 
specific-  >,ubiects  such  as  population  trends,  iiulustry, 
and  housing,  which  may  be  essential  in  formulating 
the  ba>ic  regional  ]ilan. 

Status  of  Program 

Population  trends. — A  preliminary  pojiulalion  study 
has  been  prepared  by  the  staff  and  reviewed  by  several 
advisory  committee  meml)ers  already  engaged  in  popu- 
lation research.  This  study  is  being  continued  and  a 
report  will  be  issued  in  March. 

Agriculture  and  Jand  mse. — The  Commission  lias  ]mv- 
pared  an  extensive  bibliography  on  land  utilization 
studies  relating  to  New  England,  a  report  on  the 
present  status  of  soil  and  land-use  surveys  in  New 
England,    and    a    graphic    presentation    of    the    more 
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important  fiu-ts  refrardinj?  afrricull  ural  iiml  hiiiil-iiso 
trends  in  Xew  Eiijrland. 

Forextry. — All  availalilf  >iuilu--  of  New  Kiiiiliiml 
forestry  are  being  assembled  for  use  b_v  a  ti'cliiiical 
forestry  committee,  to  be  appointed. 

Recreation. — The  Connnission  is  securiiiL^  tin-  \n\>\c 
data  necessaiy  for  consideration  of  recreational  needs 
ami   problems,  and   has   prepared  studies  of — 

1.  I'lililicly  owned  lands,  especially  the  nunicroiis 
State  parU^  and  t'oiests  whicli  liavc  been  developed  for 
recreation  as  well  as  forest  conservation,  watei-shed 
protection,  and  wildlife  preservation. 

2.  Foot  trails  and  bridle  trails,  willi  lejzard  to  tlic 
e.xtent  of  j)resent  facilities  and  the  possibilities  of 
coordinati(m  into  a  Xew  En<rland  trails  system. 

'^.  Winter  sports  facilities  now  being  develojjed  upon 
realization  of  Xew  England  adxiintages  and  possibili- 
ties in  this  field. 

4.  Tile  ])ossibilities  of  ciK>rdinal  ing  fish  and  game 
laws  in  the  Xew  England  region. 

The  Conimission  is  cooperating  wiili  the  Naiionai 
Park  Service,  the  State  conseivation  and  develop- 
ment connnissions.  the  Xew  England  Council,  and  other 
organizations  active  in  tiie  recreational  development  of 
New  England. 

The  appointment  of  a  technical  recreation  committee 
lias  been  authorized,  and  a  report  on  existing  recrea- 
tional development  is  being  [irepared  for  its  use. 

Water  n  simrces. — 1.  A  water  resources  conference 
was  held  on  .March  22.  li>35,  the  results  of  which 
pointed  conclusively  to  the  neetl  for  conipi'ehensive 
study  of  interstate  streams  in  Xew  England.  The  con- 
ference jiassed  a  resolution  requesting  the  appointment 
of  a  technical  water  resources  committee  to  advise 
and  guide  the  Commission. 

2.  A  water  resources  committee  was  a])point<'d  and 
has — 

(«)  Prepared  a  comprehensive  outline  for  Use  in 
water  i-esonrces  investigations. 

{h)  Studied  ])ending  congressional  bills  jirovid- 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  Federal  valley  authori- 
ties to  deal  with  (^inuecticut  and  Merrimack  River 
valley  pri)bl<>ms. 

((•)  Studied  the  comparative  merits  of  interstate 
compacts  and  Federal  authorities  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  Xew  England  intc?>tate 
water  resources. 

(fl)  Reported  in  fa\or  of  ilie  intcr-i  ate  idinjiact 
method:  lias  submitted  drafts  of  necessary  enabling 
legislation:  and  lias  suggested  forms  foi-  interstate 
compact  agreements.  These  ai'c  now  being  studied 
by  the  Commission. 

3.  A  l)il>liogia])hy  on  water  resources  data  has  been 
prepared   ami   made   available  to  tiie   water   resources 


committee   and   to  tiic   .'~^tatc'   hcahii   dc|iartincnt   engi- 
lieel's  of  Xew    Englaml. 

4.  Following  advice  of  the  water  resources  com- 
mittee that  much  hytlrological  data  nece.ssary  for  mak- 
ing a  com])rehensive  study  of  the  Connecticut  River 
I'asin  i.s  not  available,  the  Conmiission  prepared  a 
project  for  -ccuring  this  data  and.  tiirough  the  co- 
opei'ation  id'  the  four  State  planning  lioards  concerned. 
the  |iroj(Mi   is  now  un<ler  way. 

.">.  Hy  utilizing  available  tlata.  prciiiuinaiy  riport- 
oii  cxisiing  conditions  in  the  Connecticut,  Merrimaik. 
and  niai-kstone  River  basins  have  been  prepared  for 
the  u-c  (d'  the  water  icsonrces  committee. 

0.  The  Commission  has  obtained  the  ad\i<'e  and 
counsel  of  advisory  committee  memln'is  ii\ing  in  the 
ilrainage  basins  (d'  tlu>  Connecticut.  Mcriiniack.  and 
lUackstone  Rivers,  the  ])rincipal  interstate  streams,  on 
the  important  ])roblems  of  their  respective  river  liasins. 

7.  .V  summary  of  the  pollution  ]ii-oblem  in  Xew  Eng- 
land has  been  ]ire])ai'ed  in  cooperation  witii  the  State 
planning  boards. 

5.  .\  special  study  of  pollution  in  the  Connecticut 
Ri\-er  alxive  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  been  made  in  cooi)ei- 
ation  with  the  Springfield.  Mass..  city  planning  board. 

JiKluxtri/. — 1.  Data  has  been  assembled  and  a  pre- 
liminary study  pre])ared  on  the  miu'e  important  facts 
and  trends  of  Xew  England  industry.  Es]iecial  atten- 
tion lias  been  given  to  tiie  location  anil  rcdative  im- 
portance of  |)rincipal  itidustries.  and  the  t  renils  of  ])ro- 
diiction  and  emidoyment  in  major  types  of  iudu.stry. 

2.  A  study  showing  the  distribution  of  economic 
activities  in  Xew  Etigland  was  prepared  at  the  rei|uest 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Hank  of  Boston. 

3.  A  survey  (d' \acant  industrial  prii]ieri  ies  through- 
out Xew  England  is  being  made  in  coopei-at  imi  with 
the  .New    Englatid  Council. 

///'/// "v/y.v. — 1.  A  study  of  the  a\ailal)le  liasic  facts 
regarding  Xew  England  hiirhwaysand  iiintor  1  lallic  has 
been  prepared. 

2.  -V  |iieliniinary  >tud\'  of  a  .Xew  England  motor- 
ways system  has  been  piepared  and  is  being  re\  iewed 
by  the  State  ])lanning  i)oari|s  and  their  consultants. 

3.  A  study  of  the  location  of  the  New  England 
|)oit  ion  of  the  proposed  highway  from  Boston  to  Wasli- 
iiiirliin  has  been  ])repared.  Co]>ies  of  this  rejiort  were 
sent  to  the  ."-itate  planning  boards,  tin'  Xatioiial  Park 
.Ser\ice.  and  the   Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

4.  An  illustrated  booklet  entitled  "Eimited  Motor- 
wins"  showing  the  features  of  niinleiii  aiterial-high- 
way  design,  has  been  prepared.  This  was  |iuiilisln'd 
by  the  Xew  England  Council  and  has  been  widely 
requested  and  used. 

.".  .\t  the  re(|uest  of  the  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Pnlilic  Roads  made  a  special  study  of  legislation  per- 
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iniltiiifr  State  liiiili\v;iy  (•oiimiishiioners  to  liuilil  lii<;ii- 
wiiys  of  liiiiit<'(l-\v;iy  or  t'l-cc-way  dcsiiru.  'I'lic  ('<iiiiinis- 
-ioii  \\:\>  |]rc|iai'('il  rojiics  of  tills  sillily  and  ilistriluilt'cl 
tlu'iii  to  iiitt'i't'stccl  airt'iii'it's  tlii'oiiLdiout  the  coiiiiti'v. 

liuilnxuls. —  1.  A  bililiuirraphy  of  available  stiulics  of 
New  Eiifflariil  railway  consolidation  lias  been  coni])iU'd. 

'2.  A  study  of  tlic  major  facts  foii(rrniii<r  raiii'oad 
dcvclopiiiciii  aiiil  traffic  in  New  England  has  boen 
|ii'c|iari'd. 

;}.  A  study  is  U'lnir  made  of  a  uniform  method  of 
recoi'dinjr  Ln'ade-crossing  data.  The  program  of  Fed- 
eral oraile-cidssiiig  elimination  durinp  1935  brought 
out  the  need  of  more  complete  data  and  a  more  uniforiu 
method  of  leiofding  it  in  order  that  the  relative  iui- 
]ioiIaiice  of  grade  crossings  may  be  deteiiniued. 

4.  A  study  has  been  made  of  the  comparative  im- 
portaiire  of  the  major  Xew  England  gi-ade  crossings 
from  I  he  standpoint  <d'  raili'oad-highway  t  rallir  conllict. 
This  study  was  transmitted  through  the  National  Ke- 
sourees  Conimittee  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Koa<ls. 

5.  A  study  of  existing  grade-crossing  legislation  in 
Xew  England  has  been  prepare<l. 

At'idt'iiii. —  1.  A  technii'al  a\iatiiin  roininittee  has 
been  appointed  to  develop  an  aviation  j)rogi'ani  for 
submission  to  the  ("oiiimissioii. 

'J.  A  comprelieiisiv<'  report  on  pi'csenl  a\iation  facil- 
ities and  probli'iiis  has  been  prepared  for  use  by  the 
i-ominittee. 

I'uhlic  relations. — The  (.'ommission  has  iiiaintaiuei.! 
close  contact  with  New  England  O])inion  and  has  kept 
New  England  infoiined  of  the  development  of  |)lan- 
ning  ]irogiams  thi'ough  the  following  channels: 

I.  ['he  Advisory  Committee.  This  group  of  more 
than  5110  New  England  citizens  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  of  the  New  England  ])lanning 
organization. 

•I.  'I'lie  New  England  Planning  l^ullelin.  This 
monthly  ]iublication  keeps  the  adxisory  committee  and 
State  ])lanniiig  boards  inforniecl  of  planning  activity 
ill  this  region  and  of  events  ha\  ing  speeial  signiticance 
to  New  England  |danning. 

3.  A  progress  report,  "Basic  Data  for  a  Tentative 
and  Pi-eliininai'V  Plan  for  New  England."  This  has 
had  wide  distribution. 

4.  Preparation,  at  the  i('i|uest  (d'  the  New  England 
Council,  of  a  stiitement  of  objectives  for  New  England 
and  pre.sentation  of  the  subject.  "State  and  Regional 
Planning  in  New  England"  to  the  New  England  gov- 
ernors and  the  tenth  New  England  conference  in  I)Os- 
ton,  Novembei'  ■21-"22.  1935. 

5.  Cooperation  with  the  New  PLngland  eoiineil  in  the 
prepai'ation  of  "New  P^ngland  Today",  a  ])ublieation 
giving  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  region  and  the 
trends  in  its  de\idopiiient. 


<i.  A  colorful  and  interesting  exhibit  sliowing  the 
iiatnie  and  .scope  of  the  Comiuission  work.  'I'his  has 
been  made  available  for  exhibition  throiighoul  New 
England. 

7.  Kr-ei|iienl  jiublii-  speaking  engagements  of  the 
chairman  anil  the  ronsultanls. 

I nfcriiiji  nil]!  reJafionx. — The  Commission  has  also  co- 
cpei-ated  with  local.  State,  and  Fedei'al  agencies,  as 
Well  as  with  civic  oi-gani/.at  ions.  The  following  spe- 
cific examples  will  indicate  the  nature  id'  this  coopei-a- 
tion:  assistance  to  the  National  Park  Sei'\  ice  in  pre- 
|iaiing  a  map  of  New  England  recreational  areas; 
pieparatioii  of  i-e(piested  data  concei'iiing  New  Eng- 
land for  the  Resettlement  Administiation  :  submission 
of  a  New  England  grade-crossing  study  to  the  l'>ui-eau 
of  Public  Roads,  the  agency  which  directs  the  Federal 
grade-crossing-eliniinat  ion  piograni.  There  has  been 
continual  cooperation  and  mutual  exchange  of  infor- 
mation with  the  Stale  planning  boards.  The  iieeil  of 
such  ser\ii-e  was  a  fundamental  reason  for  organizing 
I  he  ( 'ommission. 

(renerul. — 1.  A  survey  of  local  planning  agencies 
in  New  England  is  being  made  in  cooju-ration  with 
the  State  planning  boards.  During  the  past  2  years 
theic  has  been  a  great  inci'ease  in  the  extent  (d'  local 
idanning  activity. 

'i.  The  Commission  has  aided  in  securing  passage  of 
State  planning  legislation  in  the  New  England  States, 
every  one  of  which  now  has  an  official  planning  board. 

3.  The  Commission  has  endeavored  to  secure  greater 
uniformity  in  the  graphic  presentation  of  jilanning 
information,  and  has  submitted  to  tlie  State  planning 
boards  a  recommended  chart  of  map  symbols.  This 
chart  is  being  used  by  the  National  Resoiii'ces  Com- 
mittee in  preparation  of  uniform  ]iroce(luic  to  be 
recoininended  as  standard    Ihi-oughout   the   counli-y. 

4.  Much  material  prepared  by  the  Commission  has 
been  sent  upon  recjuest  to  interested  agencies  and 
indi\  idiials. 
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Recommendations 

The  New  Eng^land  Regional  Planniii<r  C'diimiUsion 
recommends  at  jiresent  tliat : 

1.  'J"1k'  six  States  constitute  the  New  Ktiyl;iiiil  plan- 
ning region. 

2.  Tiie  Regional  IMaiining  t'uniniission  he  cDhtiniicil 
as  a  pei-niaiient  part  of  planning  organization  in  Xe\v 
Knglanil. 

3.  Tiie  general  studies  and  collection  of  data  foi- 
New  England  as  a  whole  be  carried  on  continuously 
and  consistently. 

i.  T^ocal.  State,  regional,  and  I'"ei|i'ral  plan-  t'oi-  New 
England  he  coordinated. 

5.  Planning  be  decentralized,  so  far  as  possible,  with 
cooi)erati\e  part ici|)ation  by  town.  city,  intrastate  re- 
gional. State,  regional,  aiul  national  planning  agencies. 

6.  There  be  a  study  of  Federal  and  State  participa- 
tion or  cooperation  in  icgional  planning. 

7.  There  be  establishetl  a  permanent  national  plan- 
ning boai-d,  advisory  in  character. 

The  New  England  Regional  Planning  ('omuiission 
further  s])ecitically  reconunends  that  ; 

1.  Land-use  and  soil  surveys  be  extended  through- 
ont  New  England  by  the  several  State  planning  boards 
bv  coojiei-ation  with  all  agencies  now  engaged  in  this 
work. 

•2.  A  i)rogram  be  initiated  for  tlie  fuithei'  exten- 
sion of  scientific  forestry  so  that  New  England  can 
more  nearly  meet  her  own  demands  for  lunibei-  and 
pul])  and  make  possible  (a)  better  utilization  of 
farm  wood  lots  and  forests,  and  (b)  the  establishment 
of  wood-using  indu.stries  in  rural  areas  having  little  or 
no  other  means  of  livelihood. 

3.  Studies  be  made  by  State  jilanning  l)oards  as  to 
necessary  adjust ment  of  taxation  of  forest  land  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise  on  a  sustained-yield  basis, 
sudi  studies  to  be  coordinated  by  a  regional  forestry 
committee. 

4.  The  New  England  States,  following  the  example 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  study  and  estalilisli 


definite  policies  in  regard  to  ])ublic  land  acijuisition 
by  Federal,  State,  anil  local  authorities. 

3.  A  study  be  made  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
[)ubl:c  and  private  recreational  facilities  may  supple- 
ment rather  than  compete  with  each  other. 

6.  The  New  England  States  plan  for  the  i)ie>erva- 
tion  of  outstaniling  historic,  scenic,  scientific  anil 
geological  landmarks. 

7.  Study  be  made,  by  ihe  .-everal  State  i)lanning 
boards  with  the  cooperation  of  existing  State  agencies, 
of  coordination  of  fish  and  game  laws  to  preserve  wild- 
life for  the  benefit  of  both  sportsmen  and  conserva- 
tionists. 

8.  The  Regional  Planning  L'ommi.-sion.  in  coUaliora- 
tion  with  the  State  planning  boards,  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive transportation   and   connnunication    ])lan. 

9.  State  legislation  be  instituted  permitting  State 
highway  commissions  to  build  limited  motorways,  free- 
wa\'s.  parkways,  and  other  modern  types  of  highway-. 

10.  A  periodical  origin  anil  destination  trallic  sur- 
vey be  made  for  New  England  as  a  whole  by  the  Unite<l 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  highway  ennunissions  and  other  api)ropriate 
agencies. 

11.  The  interstate  water  resources  of  New  England 
be  conserved  and  developeil  by  inter^tate  eonipaets  and 
a  program  be  developed  by  the  State  planning  lioard- 
and  Regional  Planning  (^)nuMission  to  ileal  w  illi  pollu- 
tion, navigation,  llood  control,  and  other  problems  of 
interstate  lakes,  streams,  and  tidal  areas. 

New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

\.  M.  <'rnKn.  ViKiiniiuii. 

William  L.  SL.\Tt;.  Connecticut. 

Sam  r EI.  >>rE\v.VRT,  Maine. 

Elisabeh'H  M.  Herlihy.  Mas-mchiisettii. 

James  M.  Langlev.  Xcto  Hampshire. 

.Tonx  Nicholas  Hrowx.  Rhode  Inland. 

Frederick  W.  Siibi>ard.son,  Vermont. 

Anna  C.  Bird   (Mrs.  Ctiartks  Simnh;   I'.ikih.  Member-at- 

large. 
Frederic  H.  Fay,  ilember-at-large. 


STAFF   REPORT 
I  N  T  R  O  D  I  C  T  I  O  N 


Till'  major  features  of  the  rosrional  \)\;\\\  for  Xew  En,<j:l:in<l  iiicludo: 

1.  A  plan  for  a  coordinateil  transi)orlatu)n  system  comprising  highways,  raihoads, 
airways,  and  waterways; 

2.  A  phui  for  the  conservation  and  development  of  interstate  water  7-esources, 
most  important  of  which  are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Blackstoiie  Rivers; 

:i.  A  plan  for  (a)  the  preservation  of  outstanding  natural,  scenic,  and  historic  fea- 
tures of  the  region;  (6)  the  devcloi)ment  of  interstate  areas  and  facilities  necessary  for 
conservation  and  recreation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  pi('|)aratioii  of  such  a  regional  plan  for  New  England  in- 
volves the  continuous  collection,  interpretation,  and  adjiislnicrit  of  material,  and  is, 
therefore,  essentially  one  of  long-term  effort. 

However,  it  is  possible  to  show  a  plan  representing  the  best  cond)iiicd  thought,  at 
any  given  date,  of  all  agencies  concerned.  Such  a  plan  should  he  diagranuuatic  m  form 
and  tentative  in  character.  As  individual  State  planning  hoards  progress  in  then-  work, 
bringing  it  constantly  in  closer  relation  to  local  (ii>tail  and  local  considerations,  that 
portion  of  the  regional  diagram  covering  any  one  State  must  he  modified.  Tn  hke  man- 
ner, as  additional  information  concerning  the  region  and  the  country  at  hirge  is  obtamed 
and  sifted,  the  regional  diagram  must  be  altered. 

Sucii  a  tentative  plan  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  construction  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  reviewed  and  criticized,  a  long  step  forward,  and  of  great  value  m  the 
formulation  of  more  advanced  plans.     The  steps  involved  in  its  preparation  are: 

1.  Assembly  in  diagranuuatic  form  of  all  units  of  the  comprehensive  plan, 
being  guided  by  significant  facts,  trends,  and  forecasts  of  physical,  econonuc,  and 
social  conditions  crystallized  from  assembled  data ; 

2.  Study  of  this  diagranuuatic  plan  by  the  State  plaiming  boards,  the  board 
of  consultants,  and  special  technical  couunittees  in  the  light  of  local  intelligence 
and  experience; 

3.  Adjustment  of  the  iilan  according  to  pertinent  criticism; 

4.  Adoption  as  part  of  tentative  New  England  plan; 

5.  Revision  from  time  to  time,  based  on  more  recent  information  and  more 
nearly  complete  data. 

Specific  diagrams  relating  to  motorways,  airways,  and  public  reservations,  and 
maps  showing  conditions  and  programs  dealing  with  water  supply,  pollution,  naviga- 
tion, fiood  control,  power,  recreation,  and  existing  and  potentially  desirable  land  uses  on 
the  major  interstate  river  basins  have  been  pr(>|)ared  and  are  under  constant  study  and 
adjustment  through  the  foregoing  process.  At  any  one  time  the  coordinated  assembly  of 
the  above-mentioned  diagrams  constitutes  the  current  tentative  regional  plan  for  New 

England. 

The  constant  study,  adjustment,  and  improveuuuit  of  the  above  plan  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  and  detailed  information  is  a  continuing  activity  of  the  New  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 

The  staflf  report,  which  follows,  contains  brief  statements  summarizing  the  assembled 
material  and  the  present  status  of  study  of  each  aspect  of  the  plan.  As  work  of  the 
State  planning  boards  progresses  and  is  correlated  by  them  with  local  planning  effort, 
much  additional  data  will  become  available  ior  use  in  the  wise  adjustment  of  the  New 
England  regional  plan. 
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STAFF     REPORT— SECTION     I 
POPILATION 


Foreword 

The  object  of  planniiig:  i>  I"  pruxi.li'  I'm-  llir  need- 
of  people,  liiitli  |)i'os('iit  niid  fiiliirc  W'illidiil  mii  iiii- 
(lerstiiiiiliiit:-  nf  (111'  nnnilirr.  clnirMricri-l  io.  ;niil  ili^tri- 
lilltioii  of  lllf  |icii]}lc.  |)n'^iMll  IH'Im|>  cMIinnl  he  cvuluiiteil 
ill  terms  of  liij::h\vay.s  and  t  riins|)iiil  al  inn.  m'IiooI  fa- 
cilities, recreational  areas,  industiiai  dc\  tdDpnicnl. 
housini;-,  and  other  fields  n\'  pri\alc  and  pnlilic  plaii- 
iiiiijj;.  Flit  me  needs  in  these  lields  oli\iously  cannot 
l)e  evaluatetl  without  .some  estimate  of  the  same  factors. 

It  is  therefore  imj)ortant  to  tiacc  I  lie  j^iowth  and 
development  of  Xew  Kn<rland's  popnlatnin.  and  to  note 
tiie  forces  behind  the  various  trends.  This  invf)lves 
.study  of  the  number  of  peojili'.  tlicii-  distriijntion.  ori- 
flin.  ajre.s,  and  lields  of  occupatinn.  ^\'ith  tiiis  founda- 
tion we  can  more  clearly  understand  ilic  I  lends  to  the 
present,  and  inlerprci.  wiliiin  <ini-  limitations,  trends 
into  the  future. 

New  P^nirland.  comprisinfi'  onl\  iM  pcncnt  (d'  the 
cdiil  inciilal  I'nited  States,  or  62,()()U  s(|narc  miles  of 
land  area,  cdnlains  over  8.(MK).(IOll  pci)|]lc  (ncai'ly  T 
pei'ceni  of  the  United  States  populal  ion  ).  Less  than 
40  ])ercent  (d'  the  Xew  Knf;;land  inhalnl  ant-  are  native 
white  of  nalixc  ])arents.  as  cfimparcil   wiili  ."i7  ])('i'C(Mit 


foi'  the  I'nited  States.  The  jxipulation  varies  widely 
in  density.  ii(tween  .")  ])ersons  per  square  mile  in  the 
forest  ai'cas  and  Ki.dOd  jier  s(iuare  mile  in  the  cuuiity 
id'  greatest  concentration.  The  average  density  is 
about  1150  ])ersoiis  ])er  scpiare  mile,  or  tliree  times  that 
(d'  the  I'nited  States.  Accordinj:-  to  census  classifica- 
ti(in.  abiMil  I  lii'ce-fdiirl  lis  n(  the  people  li\e  under  ur- 
ban, and  less  than  one-foui-th  under  rural  conditions. 
The  population  is  ]ii-edoiuinaut  ly  indiisiiial,  with  45 
|)ercenl  of  the  wajre  earners  engaged  in  m.-inuf.-i<turiiig 
indiistiies  and   less  than   10  jieicent    in  agricult  iiic. 

This  analysis  of  the  Xew  England  |)eo|)le  is  fiom 
the  regional  |ioinl  of  \iew.  riie  ]iopul;iti(in  prolileins 
of  the  States  comprising  the  region  lia\t'  been  and 
will  be  studied  by  the  individual  States.  'Ihey  have 
made  investigations  of  distrilmtion.  chai'acterist  ics, 
and  trends  within  tlieii'  borders;  some  have,  studied 
|iai'l  iciilar  prnblems.  \'crmoiit,  for  exam])le.  lias  given 
attention  lo  the  contributing  causes  of  popidalion 
shifts  in  its  towns.  Xew  Hamiishire,  in  addition  to 
ajjpraising  conditions  shown  by  census  reports,  con- 
tem)>lates  a  more  detailed  study  of  its  ])eople.  Con- 
necticut has  under  way  a  study  of  population  and  its 
trends    for    I  lie    period     l!)30-34.     JNfassachusetts    has 
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FiGVRE  4.— City  street  Scene— Boston. 


Phoio  by  cotiTtftu  of  Afw  Ertglariil  Ccun^il 

Figure  6.— Village  Scene— Plymouth,  Vermont. 
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added  to  the  statistics  of  the  1930  census  liy  taking.' 
a  popuhition  count  in  connection  with  a  1934  uneni- 
])loynieiit  census  in  addition  to  its  usual  mid-decade 
census  in  1935.  Such  State  studies  provide  a  back- 
•rround  for  a  picture  of  New  Enghind  as  a  unit. 

The  size  and  composition  of  the  future  popuhition 
of  this  region  will  be  determined  by  the  forces  that 
control  the  population  of  the  entire  count ly  (l>iiths, 
deaths,  and  foreign  immigration),  witii  tlic  additional 
factor  of  internal  migration.  AVhethei-  tlic  region's 
popvdation  volume  rises,  stabilizes,  or  declines  will 
have  a  far-reaching  eft'ect  on  many  phases  of  New  Eng- 
land life.     Changes  in  the  number  and  di^I  rilmtioii  of 
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|ii'(i|ilr  will  atli'i-t  iiKJii^lriai  and  riiiiiini'rcial  dcvclop- 
iiicnl>.  as  well  as  the  physical  size  of  cities  and  the 
building  of  highways  and  public  woi-ks.  Shifting 
projjortions  of  old  and  young  will  iiiMiiriHc  lields  of 
(iccii|)atioii  and  facilities  for  education,  culture,  and 
rcnfat  ion.  riiuroiigh  investigation  of  population 
cDiidit  iciii^  and  MiDvcuu-nts  is  essential  to  sound 
planning. 

Population  Distribution  and  Growth 

Comparison  of  Xi  "•  h'lKjIanil  With  otln  r  I >ivi- 
sionji. — To  estimate  the  future  growth  of  New  England 
re([uires  study  of  its  past  growth  and  of  the  relation 
of  thai  griiwtli  to  that  of  tln'  United  States  as  a  wliole 
and  of  otiici'  geographical  regions. 

The  I'nitcil  States  has  steadily  increased  in  pnpula- 
tion.liul  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  ini-i-ea.'-e  is  diinin- 
ishiiig  (fig.  24).  A  study  of  the  growth  of  the  I'liited 
States  fi-om  1790  to  1930  sliows  that  the  New  England 
rate  <if  growth  has  been  less  than  thai  <if  the  entire 
coinitry.  The  Middle  Atlantic  group  and  the  I'nited 
States  as  a  whole  grew  at  a  similar  rate.  The  rate  in 
.New  Kngland  has  about  parallele<l  that  in  the  Smiih 
Atlantic  l)i\ision   (fig.  8). 

Considering  growth  in  the  New  Englaml  grmip 
(fig.  (>)•  tliei'e  is  evident  a  similarity  aiiMiiig  industrial 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Khode  Island,  and  an 
e(iuai  similarity  among  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont. 

Dciitfify  of  Population. — New  England  in  1930  had 
a  density  of  131.8  ])ersons  per  square  mile  compared 
with  90.2  in  1900.  A  comparison  of  State  densities 
shows  a  hiirh  concentration  in  the  south. 
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Vumier  of  people 
per  square  mile, 

mo 

Kliode  Island 644.3 

Massachusetts 528.  6 

Connecticut 333.  4 

Xew    Hampshire 51.5 

Vermont 39.  4 

Maine 26.  7 

I  lie  variations  of  pojnil.-ition  density  in  New  Eng- 
land in  I'.i.'id  are  indicated  in  fig.  3.  Tiie  chaniies  in 
foiinty  densitie.s  from  1900  to  19;50  are  .sjiown  in  fig.  1). 
The  continiiin<r  concentration  in  the  sontiiern  >eciion  is 
marked. 

New  Enghmd  is  one  of  the  most  ih'nsely  populated 
regions  in  the  country.  KlioiU'  Island  (044.;)  pei'  .square 
mile)  has  the  highest  density  of  any  State,  with  New 
Jersey  (r)87.8  per  square  mile)  standing  second.  Mas- 
.sachusetts  follows  with  a  density  slightly  ies.s  than  that 
of  New  Jersey.  Figure  7  shows  tlie  comparison  of 
New  England  with  other  ])arts  of  the  country. 

U rha)i- Rural  Dixtrihutian. — Seventy-seven  percent 
of  the  New  England  jjopulation  is  urhan.  There  has 
been  a  continuing  drift  from  rural  sections  (tig.  10), 
and  the  pro])ortion  of  rural  po])ulation  was  reduced 
from  40  percent  in  1880  nearly  to  21)  percent  hy  VSiU. 

Changes  in  the  1930  census  classification  methods' 
were  responsible  for  urban  an<l   rui'al  figures  for-  that 


^  rrban  population,  by  oensus  dcfii.ition.  is  ttiat  in  cities  or  im-orpo- 
rated  places  ha\'iny  2,500  iniinbilants  or  more,  tlio  remainder  being 
classed  a.s  rural.  In  1930  this  rule  was  modified  for  New  England  by 
plaeinK  in  the  urlian  class,  bi'sides  cities,  any  town  liavinK  a  villafie  of 
more  than  2, .500.  and  comprising  by  itself  or  with  other  villages  more 
than  TjO  percent  of  the  town  popidation. 
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year  which  were  misleading  wiien  comjiared  witli 
those  of  jirevious  years:  in  general,  the  1930  urban 
totals  are  low.  and  the  iiiial  high.  Adjusted  (o  the 
1920  basis,  the  1930  j)ercentage  of  ])o]iulation  which 
was  rural  was  a  little  lower  than  the  1920  percentage. 
The  changes  in  i m  al  ititios  for  the  six  States  are  slmwn 
in  tigtire  10,  with  1930  figures  adju^tiMJ  to  permit  com- 
parison of  |iei'iods. 

Iidriil-X (III fiiriii  rojiuhitioii. — During  llie  past  decade 
in  .New  i-jiijiaiiil.  there  has  lieen  acceleration  in  llie 
growili  (if  the  iiirai  iionfarm  poi)ulation.  ( )|'  the  •_'■_' 
perceni  in  the  niral  class,  500,000  ((>  |icrren|  (d'  the 
total  popidation)  are  in  the  farm  class  and  the  re- 
niaindci-  in  the  noufarm,  according  to  1!):>()  figures. 
The  noil  farm  class  compri.ses  people  outside  of  places 
with  2..'")00  inhabitants  and  over,  not  living  on  farms. 
T'his  constitutes  the  New  England  village  po](uhition 

Eighty-eight  thousand  of  the  1.355,00t)  ])eo])le  living 
in  villages  are  in  '.»5  incorporated  places  of  under  2.."i(iO. 

Concent  ration  Areas. — The  greater  pai't  of  (he  riiral- 
to-nrban  migration  has  been  towar<l  tiic  larger  iiiliaii 
centers.  Though  under  way  since  the  first  of  llie  ren- 
tuiy,  the  movement  was  stronger  during  the  last 
decade.  Metro])olitan  districts  are  areas  witii  100,000 
or    iiidfe    inhabitants   and    include.   Iieside^    tjie   central 
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city,  all  atljacent  civil  divisions  havinjr  150  persons  per 
square  mile,  and  those  less  dense  places  conti<ruous  to 
tile  central  city  entirely  or  nearly  suri-()un(le(l  by  divi- 
sions with  150  pei'sons  per  >([iini-c  inilr.  Nine  of  ilic 
country's  96  such  areas  arc  in  Xcw  JMiiiland  and  ilicir 
inlialiitants  conipi'ise  two-tliird^  <it'  tlie  population.  In 
ImMc  I  i>  listed  the  populadcm  of  lliese  districts,  wliicli 
ai'c  indicated  liy  tlic  coniciu  riii  inn  ai'cas  shown  in 
K<rure  •!. 

A  si<i;nitic;int  fact  concerning  these  centers  is  thai 
their  rates  of  population  increase  from  l!>'jn  to  l!);5i). 
are  well  above  ").!S  jiercent  (the  ral<'  t'lU'  the  rest  of 
New  Kngland).  Tlie  l?o>t<iii  di>tiiel.  I'm-  example, 
siiows  an  increase  nf  14. !•  peic-eiil.  and  llaillord  ■j:i.4 
percent. 

/Suburban  Area.s. — Tahle  I  >liii\\-.  that  uf  tie'  Intal 
meti'ojiolitan  disti'ict  population,  more  than  hall'  \\\v 
in  the  >iiliiirli>.  which  ai'e  iiiHiwing  faster  than  i-entral 
cities.  For  example,  the  i)ercentaire  of  inrrea-.e  of  the 
Boston  district  from  1!):^0  to  l!);5ii  was  I  l.n.  whereas 
that  of  the  city  prt)per  was  only  4.4.  .Knot her  fact  is 
that  the  <j:rnwth  rate  of  suhurhan  conniinnities  within 
these  metropolitan  di.--trict>  is  j^reater  than  in  outside 
suluirhan  communities. 

Many  city  centers  in  the  United  States  ha\e  shown 
decrea'-inL''   rates   id'  iii'owth  since    lil'2t).   I  he   mo\eiiK'nt 

RURAL  POPUIATION    in  NEW  ENGLAND 

CHANGES    IN   PEKCENT  op  TOTAL  POPULATION 
105O  TO  19?0 


NEW    ENGLAND 


SOUR.CE  Of   DATA 

US    CENSUS 

ILEPO^.TS 


41.7% 


1920    ILURAL-URJiAN 
CLASSIFICATION 
USED   THRJJ-OLrr 


20.  i% 


MAINE 


leso  1930 

NEW    HAMPSMI^E  VtH^MONT 


leao  1930    leeo  193c    1060  1930 

MASSACHUSETTS  FU^ODE   ISLAND  CONNECTICUT 


1530       I660 


lieint;  from  the  city  proper  lo  le--  dense  outside 
.sect  ions. 

(  ' liaiK/cn  in  Distrihutioii. — When  there  is  almost  no 
iniiijiiiiat  ion.  an  inci'ease  in  one  area  greater  ihan  the 
li.itilial  ilH'rease  rate  nill-t  he  comiielisated  li\-  a  de- 
crease ill  scjiiie  olher  portion  of  tlu'  country,  usually 
a  lerrilory  (if  a  dillei'ent  class.  Movement  has  heen 
from  the  older  and  less  dense  areas  to\viir<l  the  highly 
concentrated  centers.  This  flow  is  from  both  urban 
and  rural  reiiioiis.     It  is  ])ictured  in  figures  VI  and  i:>. 

.Vii  im|)ortant  question  is  whether  decreases  are  oc- 
ciiiring  moi'e  rapidly  in  large  or  111  small  cities.  "The 
Metropolitan  (ommunity."  by  K.  1).  .McKen/.ie.  shows 
that  in  Ihe  I'niled  States  as  a  wlioli'  there  was  a  gicater 
rate  (d'  increase  between  1!)"2()  and  I'.'HO  than  in  the 
previous  ilccade.  hoih  ill  cities  of  uOD.OOO  and  o\'er.  and 
also  ill  cities  of  •J,.".0(i  to  15.0()().  l?ut  cities  between 
b'l.onn  and  ."i()l),000  have  sJKiwn  a  decrease  in  rale  id' 
growt  h. 

■r.vHi.E  I. — Mclro/JOlitan  districts  of  Xeir  Eiii/ldiul.  I'.i.Ui 
[United  States  Census,  1930] 


lioslon 

SprinRlield-Holyoke. .   .   __ 

Lowell-Liuvrtmee.  -     -.  

Worcester 

Proviilence-Fall  River-New  Bedford.. 

New  Haven 

Hartford -.. 

Waterbury 

Bridgeport... 


Total 

Percent  of  Xew  England  population 

New  England  population  outside  Metro- 
politan districts -  - 


Total 
popula- 
tion 


2.307,897 
398, 991 
332, 028 
30.'),  293 
963,  686 
293,  724 
471, 185 
140, 575 
203, 969 


5. 417, 348 
66.3 


2,  748. 993 


Rate  of 

increase 

192(1  to 

1930 


Percent 
14.9 
10.9 
-3.1 
10.3 
9.7 
13.4 
23.4 
8.8 


12.8 


City 
popula- 
tion 


781, 188 
206, 437 
185, 302 
195,311 
480, 852 
162, 6.5.'i 
164, 072 
99,902 
146, 716 


2, 422, 435 
29.6 


Outside 
city 

popula- 
tion 


1,526,709 
192, 554 
146, 726 
109, 982 
482, 834 
131,069 
307, 113 
40,  673 
57,253 


2,994,913 
36.7 


1930 
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In  New  Kngland  this  tendency  is  not  a|iparenl  :  table 
II  shdws  that  since  bsiU)  the  iiercentage  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  region  living  in  ])laces  of  '_'.."i<lll  to 
lO.iKKi  ha-  ih'cliiied.  while  it  has  increased  in  larger 
place-.  .Vlthoiigh  cities  (d'  above  IIMI.IIIKI  show  the 
greatest  growth  rate,  the  internieiliate  group  (  IH.OOO 
to  KIO.OOll)  is  holding  its  own.  (iroiips  (d'  places 
showing  decline  since  1900  in  their  propoiti f  in- 
habitants are  llio.se  of  under  lO.iKlo  po|iulation. 

These  m;i\ements  are  in  evidence  in  Xew  England  : 

1.  Concentration  in  the  inetro|)olitan  districts. 

•2.  (i|-owth  of  the  suburbs  within  these  districts. 

'■\.  .Maintenance  of  ratio  of  i)opulation  in  units  of 
between  10,000  and  Hio.imki  to  |,o|iiilation  in  New  Kng- 
land as  a  whole. 

.\ii  example  of  the  Hrst  movement  is  the  growth  <d" 
the  Boston  metro|)olitan  district  betw(>en  1!I2I>  and 
1!);5(1  (  1  b!»  percent).     This  increase  is  the  re.snlt  of  the 
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second  moveineiit  (suburban  (levclopiMcnt).  for  tlic  city 
of  Boston  itself  has  iri'owii  at  a  dcii-casin^'  rale: 

Gain  or  loss:  I'i-mnt 

1900-10 10.  6 

1010-20 11-  fi 

1920-30 ■»  ^ 

1930-35 .     -IT 

Since  the  metropolitan  disl  lii  ts  of  New  England  con- 
tain 5i/>  million  people  many  cities  of  los  tliaii  100,000 
come  within  their  bounilaries. 

Arean  of  Dicliiiiiii/  t'oinildt'ion. — Tlic  ^lowth  (d'  tlic 
suburliaii  and  niral-iKin  farm  classes  of  places  has  been 
coiii|)cii^atc(|  1)\-  losses  in  (itlier  ]iai'ts  of  New  Englanil. 
l"'r<iin  I'.'L'n  lo  li)30,  of  tiic  tiT  counties  (d'  tlic  i-egion,  13 
show  loss.  All  13  are  in  Maine,  New  llaiu|)shire,  and 
Vermont,  where  there  are  no  metropolitan  districts, 
and  where  industrial  strengtli  i-  comparatively  low. 
This  trend  is  not  limited  to  New  England,  for  during 
the  same  pei-iod  there  were  losses  in  41  jiercent  of  all 
counties  in  the  I'liited  States. 

']du>  j)roportion  of  the  New  England  population  li\- 
ing  in   ])laces  of  less  than    lO.OOO  li;is   decreased   since 


lltOO.  tlie  tendency  being  marked  from  U>20  to  1930 
(talile  II).  The  distribution  of  aljsolute  losses  among 
different  classes  of  towns  and  cities  is  given  in  lalile  III. 

Figure  Vl  shows  the  location  of  the  Sd,")  civil  divi- 
sions, incorpoi'ated  and  unincor]ioi-ate(l.  which  lost 
popuhition  between  I'.Il'h  and  1930.  In  that  period  !)96 
di\isions  gained  (tii;.  13).  Since  the  los.ses  occurred 
mostlv  ill  the  rural  regions,  they  ai'(»  evidently  tlie 
sources  (if  ihe  How  toward  imhislrial  areas.  Williin 
I  he  iatlei-.  Iiowi'xcr.  ai'c  s(>veral  cities  of  over  iJS.OOU 
which  sullered  substantial  losses  in  population  due  to 
iiiihistrial  \-icissitn(h's  between  1920  and  19;'.i).  In 
se\eral  of  (he  Massachusetts  cities  changes  between 
1930  and  19;').")  show  further  losses.  New  Enghind 
cities  wiiich  lui\e  lost  since  1920  are  shown  in  Tabh' 
Ilia. 

I  n  Vei'iHont,  studies  of  (h'ciining  population  an<l  con- 
Iributory  conditions,  part  icuiai'ly  in  iiiii  towns.  |)ro- 
\i(h'  \ahiable  data  for  piaiuung  rural  ciiimuiinil  ies. 
t'onnecticut  also  has  made  investigations  of  popidation 
>hifls  and  of  tlie  economic  conditions  of  rural  families. 
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POPULATION    LOSSES 

r>Y 

TOVNS 

IN 

NEW   ENGLAND 


I92O  -  1930 


n     STATIONAIUV 
OK,  GAIN 


LOSS  -  1%   TO  15% 

LOSS  -  I5:/.  TO  30  ?i 

LOSS  -  OVtK,  30 ?i 

NEGLIGIBLE 
POPULATION 


FlGLRE  12 

T.vm  K  II.     Dislributioii  of  population  in  Xcir  Eiiijlaiul  by  .■iize 
of  place,  1930 

(United  States  Census,  1930] 
URB.\N  PLACES 


Size  of  place 

Nuiii- 

places 
1930 

Tupula- 
tion  1930 

Percent 

19311 

I'.tJO 

mio 

1900 

1890 

100,000  or  more 

2.1,(100  to  100,000 

13 
42 
78 

68 
31 

2,  500,  799 

1, 950,  fi«f> 

1,  242,  450 

491,. 561 

120.500 

30  7 

24.0 

15.1 

6.0 

1.5 

23.0 
14.3 
8.1 
4.2 

24.  6 
24.4 
13.0 
9.6 
4.7 

19.1 
22.4 
14.5 
10.8 
5.7 

12.  4 
21  8 

10,000  to  25,000 

5,000  lo  10,000 

13.8 
9  5 

2.500  to  5,000 

9  3 

Total  urban 

6,311.97>; 

77  .i 

7«,  2 

76.3 

72.  S 

66.8 

POPULATION    GAINS 

FSY 

TO^NS 

IN 

NE:V  ENGLAND 


RURAL  TERRITORY 


N'onfarm: 

Incorporated  places  of  1,000 

to  2.500 

Incorporated  places  under 

1,000 

Population   outside   incor- 

Ijorated  places^ 


Total  nonfarra.. 
Total  farm 


Total  rural 

Total  New  England. 


1,267,111 


1, 355, 282 
499.083 


8,166,311 


16.6 
6  1 


1920    -     1950 


n       STATIONAKY 
OK,  LOSS 
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|;c4      NLOLIGIBLE 
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T.Mti.t;  III. — Losses  inul  gains  of  populntioii  bji  si~c  of  place, 

l<)20~i<) 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
places 

X-  ,         ber  of 

gata      P'"."^ 
*             gain- 
ing 

•Num- 
ber of 
people 
gained 

NUIM- 

bcr  of 
places 
losing 

.Num- 
ber of 
people 
lost 

Cities  over  10,000  population 

Crhan  places  2,.W0  to  10,000  and 
rural     townships    over    2,500 
population 

95  incorporated  places  and  1,369 
uiiincorporaleii  townships  un- 

1.32 

263 

1,464 

M4, 920 
203.060 

18,640 

112 
222 

662 

599,990 
222,110 

74,  420 

20 
41 

55,070 
19,050 

Total 

1,859 

766,620 

996 

896.,52ll          M,.;     i.-./,(.. 

1               1 

Taui.k  IITii. — f'li-aiii/rs  of  popiilntioii,  i)i  \i  ir  Kiiirhiml  cities 


10    100.0    100.0     100.0 


Change, 
1920-30 

Change, 
1930-35 

Lowell                                        .-._._„ 

Percent 
-11.1 
-9.8 
-9.6 
-7.1 
-6.1 
-4.3 
-3.7 
-2.0 

Percent 
-0. 1 

2.0 

Haverhill                                           

1.7 

-2.3 

Holvoke..         ,  .  ,      , 

-0.7 

Kail  Kiver 

1.9 

-2.2 

Staff  lie  port — Population 
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Population  ("omposition 

yalir,  W liit<\  l-'oniijii.  and  Colored  ClanHcx. — New 
Eiifrliiiiil  lias  a  larger  ])roportion  of  foreign-born  in- 
habitants than  any  otiier  region  in  tlie  country.  In 
1!':50  native  white.s  of  native  parentage  and  native 
whites  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  constituted,  re- 
spectively, 40  percent  of  the  total  population.  For- 
eign-born whites  constituted  20  percent  of  tlic  total. 
The  pro|)()rti()ii  of  foreign-borii  wiiitcs  li;is  iloiibicil 
since  18.50,  increasing  from  11.2  to  22.6  ])ciccnt  (talile 
TV).  During  this  j^criod  the  foreign-born  wiiite  coiii- 
piini'iit  of  tlie  United  States  |)opulation  increased  from 
9.7  to  11.6  percent,  ^'ct  in  recent  years  a  drop  in  for- 
eign immigration  lias  lowered  the  foreign-born  ratio. 
The  de<-rea.se  in  imiiiigi'ation  has  been  sonunvhat  offset 
b\'  tin'  diiniiiisliiiiir  iiicrcMsc  in  nalixc  stock. 

Tahi.k  I\'.    -\iitirr  inid  Innliiii  iioiiiiJiitioii  uf  X(  ir  Eiiiilniiil,  t'.KU) 

(rnii  -I  -I  iNs  census,  1930] 


Native  white  of  native  parentage 

Native  white,  foreign  or  mixed  parentage 

Foreign*born  white 

Negro 

other  races 


Percent  of  total 


38.8 

37.5 

22.5 

1.2 

.1 


1920 


37.9 

35.7 

25.3 

1. 1 

.1 


1910 


39.9 
31.3 

27.7 
1.0 

.  1 


1900 


44.9 

28.2 

25.7 

1.0 

.  1 


These  figures  indicate  future  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  native  born  (d'  native  jiaieiits  if  iiuiiiiiirat ion 


restriction  continues,  and  a  [u'rcentage  of  foreign  lioru 
and  native  born  of  foreign  j)ar*'iits  which  will  diminish 
to  a  negligible  i)oint.  implying  amalgamation  of  exist- 
ing stocks  :ind  stabilization  of  racial  strains.  But  the 
result iii<>-  "native  born  of  native  ])arents""  population 
will  not  be  of  the  same  ty]i('  as  the  older  native  stock 
(d'  English  origin,  which  now  constitutes  most  of  the 
"native  born  of  native  paients'"  groiii). 

I'l-diiiift'ion  of  Old  and  Yowng. — Comparison  of  age 
groups  shows  that  Xew  Enghnid  lias  a  larger  porccnt- 
ai;(>  of  its  total  popuhition  in  the  higher  age  gi-oups 
than  liiis  the  country  as  a  whole  (table  V).  Figure  14 
shows  the  relative  size  of  the  age  groups  from  1880  to 
T.l.SO.  with  estimates  for  19G0  based  on  factoi's  to  be 
discussed  later. 

Table  V. — Aqc  ffroupx  in  Xl'iv  E)l(/liiiiil  iiml  I  iiihtl  Sidles.  lOSO 
and  litiO 

[United  States  Census! 


Age 

New  England 
(percent  of  total) 

United  States 
(percent  of  total) 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

I'nder  5                               -        

8.4 
27.6 
37.4 
19.9 

6.7 

10.2 
26.4 
38.9 
18.8 
5.7 

9.3 
29.5 
38.3 
17.5 

5.4 

10.9 

5  to  19 

29.8 

20  to  44 

38.4 

45  to  64                                               

16.2 

4.7 

73.4 
26.6 

75.5 
24.5 

77.1 
22.9 

79.1 

20.9 

Total 

1(111  0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

AGE -GROUP    COMPOSITION    of    NEW  ENGLAND 
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Regional  Phmning — New  England 


C.  E.  Aitiuaii's  report  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
nieiit  of  Coimiieree.  "Iiiiliistrial  Stniitiiic  of  New  En<r- 
laiid".  indicates  that  tlie  iiiopoii  ion  nf  llie  iiiirher  age 
<j;roup  is  not  materially  greatei'  in  llic  nrlian  classifica- 
tion in  \e\v  En<riand  tliaii  it  i>  in  the  I'n.lid  States. 
yet  it  is  a])|)re(iahly  jireater  in  liic  iinal. 

riir  [Kipidalion  pyramids  in  fifrnre  1")  simw  \arialicin 
in  tile  aire-frroii|»  composition  of  tiie  tiiret  classes:  na- 
tive wliite  of  native  jiarenlaire.  native  white  of  foreifrn 
parentajre.  and  foreii;n-lii>rn  wliite.  This  difference 
in<licates  hijrher  rates  hoth  of  hirths  and  of  ileatiis 
among  those  of  foreign  extraction,  though  it  may  he 
partially  accoiinlcd  foi-  hy  changes  in  \()liniie  nf  inmii- 
gration.  Changes  lietween  I'.U"  and  VX'A\  -how  these 
charai'terist  ics  : 

Foreign-linrn  whites:  Nn  replacement  hy  ydungcr 
immigrant-.  i>f  losses  thrciuuh  death  in  uhler  age 
groups. 

Native  whites  of  foreign  parentage:  Increase  in  the 
higher  age  gronps  lagging  a  generation  hehiiid  increase 
in  foreign  hoi-n  of  same  groii|)s:  deci'ease  in  the 
3'ounger  gronps  dne  tn  decrease  uf  I'oreign  Imrn  in  the 
fertile-age  gronps. 

Native  whites  of  native  parentage:  No  change  in 
age  composition  except  an  increase  in  yonngcr  giiin|is. 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  fertile-age  gronps  of  nati\e 
whites  of  foreign  ])ai'entage. 

These  diagrams  indicate  cdining  changes  in  the  <-om- 
])osition  of  popnlation. 

I'mportioK  of  Sc.i'cs. — The  male-t'emale  ratiu  is 
sliehtlv    lower    in    New    Knelaiul    than    in    the   ^Ii(hlle 


.Vtlantii-  Division  and  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Hea\y  male  immigration  lietween  1!MI()  and  1!»10  af- 
fectecl  the  I'.MO  ratios  for  the  areas  compareil  in  tahle 
\\:   t'loiii    liipi  1,1   P.i:',i)  till-  i-atiu>  declineil. 

T.Mii.K  VI.      Miilrx  i)cr  100  fciiialrx — icliil<    iiniiitliition 
(United  States  CeiiMis.  wan 


1930 

19'JO 

1910 

1900 

New  Englftnd 

97.2 

100.9 
10-.'.  7 

98.5 

101.4 
104.4 

99.2 
103.4 
106.0 

97  S 

Nn<l<ile  Atlantic                             

100.8 

I'liited  Stiites.  -                              

104.4 

\\"unieii  out  nnmlicr  men  in  iirlian  areas.  \\lieiiM~  the 
opp<:site  coiiilition  ])revaih  in  rural  districts.  This 
relation  is  line  of  New  Enghind  and  of  the  T'nited 
States  as  a  whole,  as  t;ilile  \'1I  >hows.  .Siu-h  a  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  a  result  <d'  the  greater  economic  op- 
portunities for  women  in  the  cities. 

T.vni.K  VII. — Urban-rural  sex  ratios.  1930 
(United  States  Census,  1930] 
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Occupations 

Cldnscii  of  occiiiKitioiiv. — The  ])(ii)iiliiti()ii  of  Now 
EnirliUid  is  about  77  jjeiTi'iit  iii-l):ui,  willi  17  pcrcciii 
in  the  riii-:ii-iioiil'ariii  ami  imly  •'>  ju'rci'iit  in  liic  rural- 
farm  clas^.  'J'iiis  poinis  to  a  pri'doniinancc  of  nianu- 
factiiriuL'  and  nicc'lianical  industries,  coinuiereial  |)Ui- 
suits.  and  ael  i\it  ii'>  linkc(|   willi  cily   life. 

Fifi;ure  IG  shows  the  three  main  classes  id'  oci'upa- 
tions  in  New  EnL'land  in  litld.  lil'iO,  and  l'.i:?().  com- 
jiare(|  wilh  I  ho~e  in  certain  other  i-efrions  of  liie  I'niled 
States.  It  hrinjrs  out  a  decline  in  the  |)rop()rtion  of 
people  enfjfiiiJi'd  in  airricult  ure.  This  is  typical  of  the 
whole  i-onnli-y.  'I'hei-e  i>  al>o  a  dro|)  in  the  ]ie|-centaij:e 
of  workers  in  manufacturing  in  New  England  and  in 
the  Middle  .Vtlatitic  Slates.  This  contrasts  with  the 
tendency  ill  the  South  .\tlantic  and  the  East  North 
Central  sections,  showing  the  movement  cd'  industrial 
growth  chai'acteristic  of  this  century. 

The  sanie  trend  appears  in  figure  17.  which  gives  th© 
numher  engaged  in  major  gi-oups  of  occupations  in 
New  Englaiul  from  lSi)l)  to  19:50.  The  niiiulver  eni 
]>loyed  in  agricull  ure  decreased  less  than  llii'  proportion 
^o  eiuployeil.  In  the  maiuifactiiring  and  mechanical 
industries  the  numlicr  increased  U))  to  19'il),  hut  by 
l!>.'il)  there  wa^  a  decrease,  not  oidy  |-elati\ely  hut  also 
absolutely.  This  declini'  was  comjiensati'd  hy  an  in- 
creas!'  in  workei's  in  t  rans])ortation,  in  li'ade,  and  in 
clerical.  |)ulilic.  and  professional  serx'ices:  so  the  ])er- 
ceiilage  of  the  total  poptilalion  which  is  employed  re- 
mains substantially  the  saiue. 

'I'his  sliift  fi'oni  producti\e  occupations  to  those  re- 
lated to  distribution  is  characteristic  of  metropolitan 
civilization,  and  is  re\caled  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Middle  .Vtlantic  States,  which  are  doniinaled  by  the 
New  Vork  metropolis,  as  widl  as  in  those  of  New 
fviigland. 

Figiir'C  IH  shows  changes  in  broad  occupational 
classes  in  New   I'Jiiihmd.     The  deci-casc  in   industrial 
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workers  since  I'.l-jO  has  bt'en  less  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, {ind  \'ermonI.  where  industrial  development  is 
r(dati\el\-  recent  and  the  jiopulation  principally  rural, 
than  in  the  southern  states,  which  contain  metropoli- 
tan districts,  and  which  are  affected  by  I  I'aiisportation 
and  i-onimei'ce  developed  to  a  high  ilegree.  1  he  north- 
ern slates  show  a  definite  decline  in  agriculture. 

I'lipiihifioii  mill  I )i(1  iixf)-ial  ^Vdi/i  Johs. — The  rida- 
tiiin  belwecn  total  population  and  industrial  wage  jobii, 
shown  in  lioiircs  1'.*  and  20.  brings  out  tlie  abo\-e-men- 
t  loned  tendency:  in  New  England  and  the  .Miildlc 
.\tlantir  Slates  the  number  of  wage  jobs  is  growiiig 
more  slowly  than  is  the  population,  while  the  opposite 
is  true  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central 

seel  ions. 

^'et  New  England  keeps  a  liigliei-  percentage  of  poj)- 
ulation  gainfully  employed  than  do  other  parts  of  the 
country  (table  VIII);  furthermore,  the  number  of 
manufacturing  jobs  per  thousand  peojile  continues  to 
be  nnich  greatei'  (fig.  19).  'I'his  higher  rate  of  eiu- 
ployiuenl.  which  may  be  due  in  part  lo  the  age  pal- 
tern,  seems  to  be  largely  a  result  of  the  \ariety  of  \n- 
diistries  in  New  England  and  its  great  luimber  of 
small  |ilants.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  ;'ilo  national 
manu  fact  iir'es  are  represented    in   New    iMiglaml.     The 

Taui.I';    VIII.      I'irriiil    uj    tnlnl    iiniiKldlinii    fiiiinl  iillii    iiii  iihniiil 
[United  States  Census] 


1910 

1920 

1930 

United  States                               - 

41.5 
44.5 
42.5 
42.  .1 

39.4 
43.7 
41.5 
38.  2 

:i:t  7 

39.8 

42.0 

Middle  Vtlitntic  States                   

41.7 

Soutli  .\tluntic  States -- 

East  North  Central  States 

38.3 
40.0 
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Regional  Planning — Ne^o  Englmid 
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.-iL'iiiticaiRx'  of  small  plants  is  imlicali'd  by  the  fact 
that,  in  19"29.  65  percent  of  the  New  Eiifrlaiul  manu- 
facturers employed  'iO  workers  or  less. 

Areas  of  indu^'itnal  and  poindation.  concentration. — 
To  show  the  extent  of  industrial  and  population  con- 
centration, the  United  States  has  been  divided  by  the 
Census  Bureau  into  three  classes  of  areas: 

1.  Primnry  areas. — Comprisin":  93  cities  of  1(10.000 
jDopuhition  or  more. 

2.  Secondartj  areas. — Comprising  the  remainder  of 
the  counties  containing  the  93  cities,  together  with  47 
others  classed  as  industrial  areas. 

3.  All  other  areas. — The  remaining  territory. 

The  Xew  England  and  United  States  di.sirilmtion  of 
li(i])ulati()n  and  wage  jobs  in  these  classes  i>  ^Imwii  in 
table  IX. 

The  percentage  of  population  ;inil  ibc  nlalivcly  liigh 
l)ercentage  of  wage  jobs  in  the  secondary  areas  show 
the  prevalence  of  small-town  manufacturing  in  New 
England.  These  secondary  areas  fringe  large  centers, 
and  the  towns  that  form  them  are  satellites,  not  indus- 
trially independent.  The  percentage  of  population  in 
these  areas  increased  from  1899  to  1929.  From  1899  to 
1919  wage  jobs  increased  faster  than   ilid    iM)])ulation 
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in  all  three  areas  in  New  Eiiglnud.  but  from  1919  to 
1929  there  was  an  ab.^olute  decrease  of  jobs  in  spite 
of  continued  increase  in  population. 

In  1899  both  population  and  wage  jobs  in  New  Eng- 
lan<i  were  divided  about  ecjually  among  the  three  types 
of  areas:  secondary  area  percentages  were  higlier  than 
in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  in  1929  as  well  as  in 
1899.  The  ratios  of  industrial  wage  jobs  per  thousand 
population,  as  given  in  table  X.  indicate  this  continued 
highei-  degree  of  industrialization  in  New  England. 

There  is  a  trend  throughout  the  country  toward  in- 
dustrial concentration  in  the  secondary  areas.  Be- 
tween 1899  and  1929  changes  weic  imi    -o  iiiMrl<cd  in 

T.vHi.K   IX. — Percent   distributioH  of  poimlnti'Di   and   iiidiixlriiil 
teage  jobs 
[United  States  Census,  Location  of  Manufactures,  1899-1929] 
POPULATION 


United  States 

New  England 

1899 

1929 

1899 

1929 

Primary  areas 

Percent 

22.4 
10.7 
66.8 

Percent 
29.6 
14.5 
55.9 

Percent 
29.7 
31.8 
38.5 

Percent 
30  6 

Secondary  areas             

38  1 

.\  11  other  areas 

31.2 

Total.                                                        

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

WAGE  JOBS 


United  States 

New  England 

1899 

1929 

1899 

1929 

Primary  areas. . . 

Secondary  areas.. 

.\1I  other  areas 

Percent 
44.6 
18.4 
36.9 

Percent 

43.8 
21.  1 

;:.  1 

Percent 
32  1 
36.9 
31.0 

Percent 
34.3 
39.4 
26.3 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Table  X. — Industrial  wage  jobs  per  J.OOO  poiiuhitioii 
(United  States  Census,  Location  of  Manufactures,  1899-1929] 


United  States      New  England 


Primary  areas, . 
Secondary  areas. 
All  other  areas... 


1899 



1S99 

1929 

124 

lUU 

165 

lol 

lOti 

105 

177 

139 

34 

■ir. 

123 

113 

New  Englaiul.  hut  the  iuipdi-lMiicc  of  ^ccoiidarv  areas 
increased  and  will   luuhalily  i-diitiiuir  to  iln  ><>. 

Occupations  Connected  with  Recreation,. — 'I'lic  iii'lil 
of  recreation  is  an  important  phase  of  New  England 
economic  life.  In  xniic  sections,  sujiplying  the  needs 
of  visitors  forms  the  principal  loinincicial  activity. 

The  economic  value  of  this  j)lia>e  is  iiidic-ated  by  the 
following  data  secured  by  the  New  England  Council, 
as  of  1930: 

Xunilver  of  summer   visitors   in   New   England 

in  a  l()0-(la.v  period .3,  (XJO,  000 

Spent  by  visitors  and  New  England  population 

for  recreation  yearl.v ,$4(i(i,  iinii,  (Mki 

Assessed  valuation  of  pi'opcrty  u-^cd   Milely  for 

recreation    purposes *4.s(i,  (hki,  (kju 

Taxes  paid  on  recreational  property $13,000,000 

Estimated  economic  worth  of  natural  resources 

anil  historic  attractions  for  recreation  only__  $S.  333s  000,  000 

The  relative  iiiiiiortanre  of  prupcrly  ii^cil  f(ir  tlie 
above  jiiirposes  is  indicated  by  tlu'  valuatidii  of  such 
])arts  as  are  taxable:  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
these  represent  :5  percent  and  -1  ]iercciit  respectively  of 
the  total  taxable  jiroperty  of  the  State:  in  New  Hamp- 
shire IC)  jierceut.  and  in  Vermont  11  percent.  Witli  the 
decline  of  inainifacl  ui-ino  aiid  agriculture  in  many 
towns,  jniividing  recreational  services  has  raisetl  valua- 
tions and  em|)loyment  higher  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  indn>trial  activity.  The  effect  of  the  transient 
l)o])iilatioii  on  communities  is  beneficial.  In  many 
rural  regions,  there  has  been  a  decided  rise  in  the  level 
of  li\ing  and  social  comlition^. 

J'ari-tiuhj  Occupations. — Part -time  farming  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  combining  agricultiii'e  with  indus- 
try, is  of  more  importance  in  New  England  than  else- 
where. It  was  a  feature  of  the  early  rural  communities, 
and  in  IIWO  more  of  the  farms  in  New  England  were 
part-time  than  in  other  pai'ls  of  the  country. 

Part-time  farmers  are  of  two  types:  farmers  taking 
industrial  jobs  during  slack  seasons,  and  industrial 
workers  farming  in  spare  hours.  Iiiipro\ed  roads  and 
automobiles  have  contributed  to  the  increase  of  num- 
bers in  the  second  class,  which  is  largely  made  up  of 
city  workers  living  in  the  country. 

D.  Rozman  (''Part-time  Farming  in  Massachusetts": 
1930)    reports   an    increase   in    farms   of   this  tyjie   in 
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Massachusetts  between  1920  and  1930.  At  the  date  of 
his  writing,  there  were  in  that  State  at  least  00,000 
farming  enterprises  on  a  ])art-time  basis.  A  more  re- 
cent study  ("Part-time  Farming  in  Connecticut": 
1935),  by  I.  G.  Davis  and  L.  A.  Salter,  Jr.,  announces 
that  pait-lime  farming  is  also  widely  j>ra(ticeil  in  Con- 
necticut. 

Hising  cost  of  food  distribution  and  increased  eco- 
nouiic  in.-eciirity  lunc  led  many  city  wage  earners  into 
part-time  farming.  Koads  and  automobiles  ha\'c  facil- 
ilate(l  decent  ridi/.ation  of  commuting  workers  without 
decentralization  <d'  industry.  Radio  and  movie  have 
dim:iiishe<l  iliHcrenccs  between  country  and  <ity  life. 
If  (]uick  communications  and  distribution  of  cheap 
power  hasten  indu>trial  decentralization.  |)ait-tiuie 
farming  will  have  an  adde<l  iin]ietus. 

Population  (Jrovvth  Factors 

liirti,  and  Ihath  /i'«^  v.— From  1920  to  1934  the 
birth  rate  in  New  P2ngland  fell  from  '23.6  (ler  thousand 
to  15.1.  Deaths  per  thousand  drop|)cd  from  14.'_'  to 
11.7. 

In  table  XI  is  a  comparison  of  iiatui'al  increa>e  in 
New  England  with  that  in  the  Ciiited  Slates  from  1920 
to  1934.  Birth  and  death  rates  arc  also  listed  in  the 
table.  The  birth  liites  in  New  England  and  in  the 
wliole  country  <leclined.  witli  the  New  Englaml  lati' 
running  from  2  percent  to  (>  percent  lower  than  the 
I'nited  States  rate  until  1931,  when  the  ditrerencc  lie- 
came  marked,  the  New  England  rate  being  7.8  percent 
lower  than  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  New  England  death  rate  is  a  little  highei-  than 
that  id'  the  Cnited  States;  both  rates  show  a  slight 
downward  trend. 

The  resulting  net  increase  shows  a  drop  for  New 
England  and  for  the  entire  country;  the  New  England 
rate  falls  from  9.4  per  thousand  in  1920  to  3.4  in  1934; 
that  of  the  United  States  from  10.7  to  6.1  in  the  same 
))erio(l.  Till'  reason  for  these  rate  changes  and  theii- 
significance  will  be  discussed  presently. 

The  decline  in  biiHi  I'ate  is  common  to  the  entire 
couiitr\-  and  is  of  long  duration.  It  startccl  about  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  southern  New 
England,  where  urban  life  and  industry  were  develop- 
ing.- The  decline  may  l)e  measured  by  the  decrease 
ill  the  numljer  of  children  under  5  years  per  thousand 
women  16  to  44  j'ears  of  age.  Figure  21  .shows  this 
ratio  for  the  United  States  from  1810  to  1930,  and  a 
predicted  ratio  for  1934.  The  drop  in  tlie  number  of 
I  hihlrcn  jier  thousand  women  from  97<>  in  islO  to  407 
in  1930  pro\i(les  a  background  for  the  downward  trend 
that  is  shown   in  recent  birth-rate  figures.     For  New 


-■  Iiitnidui'tiim  to  Vital  Stntisfics  of  r'nited  States.  103:i ;  United 
Si:iii-s  Census.  The  Outlook  for  Rural  Yoiitb,  by  O.  E.  Baker;  V.  S. 
Hepartinent  of  Agriculture. 
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Tahi.e  XI. — Birth.%  and  dcatht  i»r  1.000  population  ?feir  Eixj- 
hind  and   Unilrd  Sliitm  1920-,^.', 


Year 

Births 

Deaths 

Net  natural  in- 
crease 

New- 

United 

New 

United 

New- 

United 

England 

States 

England 

States 

England 

States 

1920      

23.6 
23.5 

24.2 

14    -• 

12.5 

IH  1) 

11.6 

'.1   4 

11.0 

10.7 

1921 

12.6 

1922 -- 

22.1 

22.3 

13.1 

11.7 

9.0 

10.6 

1923  

21.9 

22.2 

13.3 

12.2 

s  ti 

10.0 

1924 --- 

22.4 

22.4 

12.5 

11.7 

■1  \> 

10.7 

1925 

21.0 

21.5 

12.  S 

11.8 

».  2 

9.7 

192fi 

20.1 

20.7 

13.0 

12.3 

7.1 

8.4 

1927 

19.7 

20.6 

12.1 

11.4 

7.6 

9.2 

1928 

18.9 

19.8 

12.4 

12.1 

6.5 

7.  7 

1929 

17.8 

18.9 

12.6 

11.9 

5.2 

7.0 

1930... 

17.7 

18.9 

11.8 

11.3 

5.9 

7.6 

1931 

16.6 

18.0 

11.5 

11.1 

5.1 

6.9 

1932 

16.0 

17.3 

11.6 

10.9 

4.4 

6.4 

1933 

15.0 

16.6 

11  S 

10.7 

3.2 

5.9 

1931 .- 

13.1 

17.1 

11.7 

11.0 

■^  4 

0.1 

Regional  I'Uutning — Wir  l\iuil(nid 

T.viii.K  XII. — VhiUlren  under  5  iieurs  of  age  per  llimtxiind  irircs 
10  to  .',.',  iieiim—l'JUO-SO 


Division  and  State 


United  States.. 

New-  England. - 

Middle  .\tlantic 

East  North  Central. 

West  North  Central 

South  .\tlantic 

East  South  Central. . 

West  South  Central. 

Mountain 

Pacillc... 

New  Enifland  States: 

Maine 

New  llarapshire. 

Vermont- 

Masiyjehusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 


Ratio  of  children 


r,«Hi     1930 


642 
654 

585 
587 


Decrease, 
1900-30 


097 
122 

771 
691 

899 

721 

732 

479 

739 

734 

721 

678 

735 

733 

791 

647 

798 

671 

7^7 

f.o.'; 

286 
122 
238 
244 
298 
360 
326 
431 
178 
253 

5 
43 

2 
144 
127 
182 


Elli:l;Ul(l  tilt'  t'^t  iiiiiitfil  r:iti(i  of  rliililrcii  to  wiiincli  in 
this  (-la.-silication  I'm-  l".i:'iii  i>  :')7.">. 

It'  the  iiiarriajrc  rati'  hatl  lit'cii  falliui:.  tliis  mijrlit 
serve  to  account  for  the  clian<re  in  ratio,  yet  record- 
imlicate  that  tliis  rate  lias  not  ilecreascd  iliiriii«:  tlie 
last  GO  years,  but  has  iiieiely  Ihii'tiiated  l)et\veeii  •2<\  anil 
32  iiiarria<res  l)er  thousand  ol'  iinniarried  peojile  15 
years  of  a<re  and  over. 

Size  of  Famih/. — Anothei-  aspect  of  tlie  fallin<r  birth 
rate  appears  in  the  ratio  of  cliihh-eii  under  .">  years  of 
age  to  wives  15  to  44.  In  tabic  XII  ratios  are  ijiven 
for  the  United  Stales  as  a  whole:  for  each  irraiid  di- 
vision; and  for  each  Xew  Enirlaii<l  State.  .VIthonj:h 
the  Xew  Enphiiid  ratio  was  below  that  of  the  I'nited 
States  in  19(M).  it  was  above  in  I'.WO;  for  tiie  period 
1900-30  tlie  drop  of  the  Xew  Enjrhuid  ratio  w-as  less 
than  half  the  drop  of  the  United  States  rat  io.  In  1900 
the  New  England  rate  was  the  lowest  of  all  dixision 
rates  except  that  of  the  Pacific,  while  in  19:1(1  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  East   Xorth  ("ciilral  rates,  in  ail- 

NUjVU>ER.or  CHIIDM-N    UNDER.  5  YEARS  OF  AGE    PEK„  ICXXl  WOMEN 
\b  TO  44  YEARS  OF  AGE   (INCLUSIVE) 

rO».TMt    UNITED  STATE5  -  lOtO   TO    \<)yO  ANO  ESTIMATE    FOIL,  I95+ 

IOC'       c:\r      y-c      ice       -or      too       700      o"-^      "v.^       t.xx^ 
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ditioii  to  the  Pacific,  were  lower.  All  showed  a  urealei 
drop  than  did  the  N^ew  England  rate  from  1!mmi  to 
19:;(i.  In  Xew  England  the  greatest  decline  occurred 
ill  the  highly  industrialized  States;  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont maintained  practically  the  1900  rates. 

'I'hese  figures  indicate  that  the  average  number  of 
young  children  in  a  Xew  England  family  unit  is  about 
the  average  for  the  country.  The  fact  that  the  num- 
ber of  young  children  per  thousand  women  nt'  child- 
bearing  age  is  lower  for  Xew  England  than  tor  the 
country  is  due  to  the  lower  ])ercentage  of  inariied 
«(iiiien  ill  this  age  groiij)  in  Xew-  England. 

Ilirth  fafi-:  V vhan  and  rural.- — IVnth  rates  \ary 
among  clas.ses  of  people  and  according  to  kinds  of  en- 
\ironment.  Classification  into  urban  and  rural  groups 
does  not  give  a  true  jjicture  of  the  rates  apjilying  to 
city  conditions  as  contrasted  to  rural.  A  more  nearly 
accurate  measure  is  the  ratio  of  children  under  5  to 
women  of  child-bearing  age.  15  to  -44  years. 

Using  tills  ratio  as  a  measure  of  the  number  of 
children  under  5  ^-ears  per  family,  a  contrast  is  show-n 
ill  figure  'I'l  Iietween  conditions  in  urban  and  rural 
classes  for  the  entire  United  States.  This  chart  is  re- 
l>rodiiced  fi-oni  "(Jiitlook  for  Rural  Youth"  by  ().  E. 
l>al\ei-,  I  niled  .States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
with  it   is  quoted  the  aulhorV  interpretation: 

.Vhciut  ?M)  eliihlren  iiiulei-  .">  years  of  age  per  tlintisaiul  woiiicii 
1."i  lo  4.">  years  nf  age  ( cliilil-bearing  age)  are  reqiiireil  te  inaiii- 
taiii  iMiimlation  stationary  at  the  1930  expectation  of  life  in 
the  I'nited  States  of  over  GO  years.  In  1!)30  the  seven  (ities 
largely  oi'  American  stock,  represented  in  the  top  bar  of  the 
graph,  lacked,  therefore,  about  ,3S  percent  of  liaving  enough 
children  to  maintain  their  population  pcrmanentl.v  without 
accessions  from  outside,  and  all  cities  of  over  lOO.ntXI  po]iula- 
tion  had  a  deficit  of  nearly  20  iierceut.  while  the  smaller  cities 
had  a  deficit  of  about  (i  ix'rcent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rural  nonfarni    (mostly  village  and  suburban)    population  had 
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NUMBER..  OF  CHILDR.SN  UNOHR.  Jj  YFARS  oF  AOr    PEH.  kXX>  WDMI  N 
15  TO  44  YEARS  or   AOE  on  APBJI,  ).  l03O 

UIU5AN   COMPAKiP  WITH    lUJUAL    POPULATION   IN   nil    I  Mill.      [  \  I  1  .-. 


CLASS  OF  POPULATION 

URJlAN 

7  CITIE5,  UKCILY 
AMEMCAN  STOCK      " 

ALL  CITIES 

OVER-  100.000        2^5 

POPULATION 

ALL  aTlES 

2.500  TO  100  000  3.11 

POPULATION 

FLUSAL 

UIILAL  NON-FAKM 
(MOSTLY   VIlLAOi;)')?! 
POPULATION 


NUM^E^,  OF  CWILDMN    PfP 
loo         200        30O        400        500 


KUHAL   FAKAl. 
POPULATION 


545 


1 

AtOUt 
NULS 

ybc  CM 
lAW  low 

tAlNIATN   rOfDlATIOH  SIATIONAIO- 

1 

1    1    1    i    1 

1     1     1     1     i     1     I     1     1     1 

LESLIE  COUNTY 
EASTERN  KENTUCKY  915 
(95  >l  ON  FA1LM5) 

Note:  chait  taken  fhpm  'the  ouTlDo^  foil mj»al youth'  6yo  e  mkeh.. 
l''u:riEE  2li 

a  surplus  of  HO  percent,  ami  the  farm  piipulatiim  a  surplus 
of  50  pprt'ent.  In  l'.>:?0  urban  deficit  anil  rural  surplus  almost 
l;.-ilaiicc(l. 

A  .siiuilaf  aiialy>i>  ul'  New  Kiiiilaiid  |i(i|iiilati(iii 
(fig.  23)  reveals  similar  lalios  in  tlic  rclali\T'  iniinlicr 
of  cliililrrii    iiiidiT  li\<'   ill   ilitrcrcnt    lypcs  of  eiivinui- 

iiii'iit. 

The  li  ss  riiliocsleil  CIl  V  i  li  ill  II  irlil    i>  cdlii  llli-i\  C  to  lai'^LT 

families.  Also,  variatiims  in  tlic  cliilil-iinnliirl  iuii  fac- 
tof  are  nut  liiiiiteij  to  iiilliience  by  distinct  ion  between 
urban  and  rural,  bill  arc  inlluenced  by  such  coininunity 
condit  iciiis  as  size  and  l>|ic.  'I'bc  lowesl  liirlli  rate  is 
found  in  large  cities;  the  highest  in  rural  regions. 

Foi'i'kiii  I mmh/ration. — For  the  last  century  the 
|io|iulat  ion  iirowth  nf  Xcw  Knglaiid  and  that  of  the 
couiitrv  as  a  whole  have  been  hirgely  augmented  by 
immiiiration :  but  \e\v  England,  due  to  its  location 
and  industrialization,  has  tal«'n  in  llic  |ir(i|  iirt  imiatcly 
larger  number  of  immigrants.  The  percentage  of 
foreign  born  rose  from  ll.i'  in  1850  to  "i-J.!')  in  Ii>:'>lt:  for 
the  same  two  ji.'riods  the  |)ercentagcs  for  the  I'niteil 
States  are  9.7  and  ll.G. 

]iut  these  figures  fail  to  show  the  extent  id'  the 
change  etfected  by  iinniigral  ion.  {■'rmii  iSliU  to  I'.rKI. 
the  population  of  New  England  increased  by  ().212.(K)(). 
In  I'.i:'.!)  :!.'.»TO.(l(l()  [)eo|)le  in  New  England  wei-e  either 
fondgn  born  or  born  of  foreign  pari'iil-:  this  is  a 
conservalixe  estimate  of  the  nuinbei-  whose  presence 
in  Xew  England  today  is  due  to  foreign  inimigi-ation 
within  the  past  hundrcil  years,  but  it  amounts  to  0.5 
perc'cnt  of  the  total  increase  for  that  period.  Yet  im- 
migrati(Ui  has  Ijeen  diminishing.  The  following  fable 
.shows  till'  trend  feu-  the  I'niled  States  as  a  whole. 
Statistics  are  not  available  for  .\'ew  EiiLdaiid.  biii  tic 
trend  is  about  tlie  same. 

Between  1!U.")  and  ISd'H  ininii^rat ion  was  cut  iiy  war- 
lime  legislation  and  condilions.  A  radical  change  of 
1.4741 — :in ,■; 


K'LlMbEK.  OF  CmmiUN  UNDER.  3  YFAR5  OF  AGE    PER..  l0CX5  WOMEN 
15  TO  44    YEAJVi   OF  AOE  ON  APBJL    1.  I93O 
URJiAN   COMPARED   VITH   RURAL    POPULATION    IN  NEV  ENOLAND 
CLASS   OP   POPULATION  NUMbLJ^  OF  CHIIDMN   UK.    10CX3   WOMEN 

o       100      ax>      yx)     Aoo      500     €00      700      eoo      900      loco 

URBAN  

ALL  OTIES  OVEIk,         117 
300.000   fOPULATION 

ALL  GTIES  528 

100.000  TO  500.000 

POPULATION 

AU.  OTIES 

2.500  TO  lOO.OOO   J5i 

POPULATION 

MJHAL 

MIRAL   NON-FAKM 
(MOSTLY  VILLAGE)  42J 
POPULATION 


lUJXAL    FAKM 
POPULATION 


46? 


\ASED  ON  DATA  FROM  U.  S.  CENSUS 

I'^Ifa'ItR  2.'* 

polic\'    w  a.s   initialed    b\-   I  he    1  iiiiiiigral  Ion    .\cl    id    I'.'IT 
anil  strciiatheiied  by  acl>  in   r.iL'l  and   1'.>'_M. 

These  restrictions,  combined  with  llie  dejiression. 
broiiiiht  about  a  negative  net  movement  of  ininiigi'ants 
in  l".i."iL'  and  \'XV-'>.  ( 'hanging  ecoiioniic  sil  iiat  ions  may 
-liuliiK  iiicica.se  the  net  immigralion.  biil  llie  \(ilume 
uf  fiilnic  imniigration  and  its  intlnence  on  our  popii 
lalioii  wiH  proliabjy  be  negligible.  This  applies  to 
.New    England  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  counlry. 

Imiuiiiration  has  influenced  ])0])nlation  growth  nol 
only  b\'  direclly  augiiicnling  il.bul  as  wcH  by  alleciing 
the  rati'  of  naliiral  increase.  The  iiiiiiiigrant  class  has 
a  distinctly  higher  birth-rale  than  has  the  nati\<' 
population.  The  dcalh  rate  is  highei'  also,  but  not 
enoiiLih  lo  cancel  I  he  d ilfereiit iai.  Tliese  higher  rat<'s 
do  not  continue  lo  be  characteristic  in  the  .Vmerican 
cn\iro!iiiicnt  :  for  the  bii-ih  rale  drops  in  the  lirsl  g<'n- 
er-atiou.  and  siibseiiueiitly  more  neai'ly  apjiroximates 
that    of    llie    native    stock    (see    Population    I'yi-amids 

T.Mii.K  XIII. — Foni()n  iiniiiii/rutiun  in  tlit  Lnitcd  Ulalfn 
lUnited  States  Census] 


IVrii.il 

Yearly 

intTiiL'e 

InCif 

iiuiiiitira- 

tiuli  in 
thousands 

Yearly 

average 
net 

immigra- 
tion in 

thousands 

Period 

-1  .■;.ll> 
iUfrajit' 

total 
immigra- 
tion in 
thousands 

Yearly 

average 

net 

immigra- 
tion in 

thousands 

767 
992 
892 
255 
534 

1926-30-- 

294 
242 
97 
36 
23 

224 

1930 

191 

riil-15 

603 
115 
388 

1931            -. 

35 

l'J16-20 

1932 

-68 

1933 - 

-57 

shown  in  Hlt.  15).  Thus  the  high  pid)(oi-tion  of  for- 
eiL^n  boiii  in  UtOO  served  lo  bolster  the  (lrop])ing  birth 
lale  of  uilian  Xew  England.  But  as  the  percentage 
of  foreign-born  dropped  and  the  percentage  of  aative- 
born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  increased,  the  total 
bii'tli  rate  fell.  .\s  the  iciiiiiaiit  of  foreign  born 
dwindles  and   llie  first   generation   is  replaced  by  sue- 
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feeding  generations,  it  is  probable  tliMi  tin-  r;itc  of 
natural  increase  fi>r  \t'\v  Kiiiilaiicl  will  inntimu'  tn 
(liniinisli. 

Domestic  Migration. — The  movement  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another  is  continuons,  lint  in  established 
regions  the  net  ivsult  in  innubers  i>  a  iiiinoi-  factiir. 
Statistics  on  inlcrnal  mii^ration  ai<'  iint  axailaliir.  but 
the  following  calculation  gives  the  net  total  migration 
into  New  EuLdand  between  1920  and  1930: 


Increase  in   %%%^t 
population  I  "„,„,i^„' 


.     ..                                7ftO,  luu 

10.3 

642,000 

8.S 

Net  inimf^ralton — 

123,400 

1.7 

Thns  IG  percent  of  New  England"s  increase  i>  at- 
tribntable  to  migrants,  whose  sources  are  unknown. 
The  greater  pro[)ortion  is  undoubtedly  foreign,  and 
that  [jart  of  New  England's  increase  due  to  foreign 
iinmigratioii  will,  as  previously  indicated,  diiinnish 
to  a  negligible  point. 

The  part  played  by  domestic  migration  into  and  oul 
of  New  England  is  suggested  in  table  XIV. 

Taiiij-;  XIV. — M iiinitiiiii  lictireen  .Veic  Eiiiihiiid  mid  <ilhi  r  piiilx 
of  the  United  States 

[United  States  Census  1930] 

Population  native  to  United  States 


Vear 


U.irii  in  Ni'u  Living  in  New 

Euiiluiid  England 


Total 
(thou- 
sands) 


Living 

in  other       ,,h„„. 
divisions      "hou 


Total 


'percentt 


sands) 


Born  in 

other  di- 

vi.sions 

(peroeni 


1930 
1920 
1910. 
1900 
1890 
1880 

is7n 


6.596 

12.1 

6.289 

7.8 

5,660 

11.0 

5. 489 

8.2 

4.907 

11.6 

4.  702 

7.7 

4,  3:iS 

12.1 

4,  120 

7.5 

3,898 

14.5 

3.541 

5.9 

3,643 

16.1 

.3,217 

5.0 

3,293 

17.3 

2,839 

4.0 

Net  loss 
(thou- 
.sands) 


-307 
-171 
-205 
-219 
-357 
-427 
-454 


For  many  decades  New  Englaml.  which  for  200  years 
exported  iiioiu'ers  as  well  as  goods,  has  suffered  a  net 
loss  of  native  born  p()|)ulation.  Heavy  foreign  immi- 
gration durinir  the  last  century  more  than  olV^et  lhi> 
loss  and  accounted  for  the  rapid  growtii  in  popula- 
tion. As  .settlement  in  the  rest  of  the  country  ap- 
]iioached  tlie  saturation  ])oint.  the  net  lo>s  of  native 
migrants  diminished  from  ISTO  to  192n.  Fewer  New 
Englanders  went  elsewhere  to  live  and  more  people 
from  other  parts  of  the  I'nited  States  settled  here. 

In  1930  the  balance  of  dejiartnres  over  returns  was 
greater  than  in  192n.     The  cause   is  not  known:   but 


indiisirial  conditions  in  New  England  between  those 
years  jirobably  made  this  region  le.ss  attractive  to 
other  Americans  and  other  regions  more  attractive 
to  .New  Englanders. 

The  climinut  ion  in  domestic  and  foreign  immigra- 
tion, pill.--  the  increase  in  emigration,  is  intensifying 
the  effect  of  New  England's  declining  birth-rate  and 
is  hastening  the  stabilization  of  population. 

Se(u<onul  PointJdtioit. — As  a  recreational  region  New- 
England  attracts  over  10  percent  of  ilu'  country's 
tourists.  An  investigation  disclosed  that  in  1928  dur- 
ing a  lOO-day  summer  period  about  .'i.OOO.OOO  ])eople 
came  into  this  area,  and  that  (JOO.OUO  were  here  at  one 
time.  .\loreo\  I'l'.  o\er  a  like  |)eriod  in  193o.  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  number  ajiproached  4.000.000. 
This  does  not  necessarily  assure  an  increase  in  the 
liermanent  jxipnlation.  lint  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
after  becoming  familiar  w  U  h  the  ad\aiitage>  (if  New 
England  as  a  |)lace  in  wliich  to  live  and  woiU,  many 
of  these  visitoi>  luav  become   permanent    residents. 

The  Future  Population  of  New  England 

AVith  a  ])icture  of  past  trends  in  the  growth  and  dis- 
tribution of  .New  England  population  as  a  background. 
it  is  |io>sible  to  consider  its  future.  As  its  growth  is 
obviously  linked  to  that  <d'  the  entire  country,  this 
subject  should  be  examined  tiist.  Reliable  ilata  in  this 
tii'ld  conic  from  authorities  ^nv\\  as  Pearl  and  Reed 
of  Johns  Ilo|)kins  Inivei'sity.  Dr.  Dublin  of  the  Met- 
ro])olitan  Life  Insurance  Co..  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, and  Tliouipsoii  and  Wliclpton  <d'  the  Scripps 
Eonndation  for  Koearch  in  i'opiilation  (Miami  I'ni- 
vei'sity.  Ohio). 

United  States  Trend. — Ceriain  jiredictions  regard- 
ing T'nited  .States  growth,  maile  by  Thompson  and 
A\'helpton  and  published  in  19:!2.  were  used,  in  our  pre- 
liminary study  of  New  England  population  (1934),  as 
a  basis  for  our  own  estimate  of  p()]nilation  growth  in 
New  England.  Their  predictions  were  recent  an<l 
were  based  on  detinite  assumptions  concerning  birth 
lates,  tleath  rates.  an<l  foreign  immigration.  .Siiu'e 
then,  in  a  re])ort  to  the  National  Ke.^ources  Board  in 
I'.i.'U.  Tliompvdii  and  \A'hclpion  estimated  again  the 
growth  of  the  country  as  a  wiiole  and  in  addition  that 
of  each  State,  'ihe  aiiplication  to  New  England  of 
both  sets  of  ])redici  ions  is  |M'esented  Ixdow. 

In  studying  the  etl'ect  of  the  pojiulation  factors  men- 
tioned. Thomp.soii  ami  A\'helpton  formulated  conclu- 
sions based  on  certain  assumptions.  For  example, 
their  so-called  medium  ti'en<l  was  ba>ed  on  these 
hy])otheses : 

Decreased  binh  rate. 

Longer  life  expectancy. 

Medium  foreitrn  immigration. 
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On  this  basis  the  est  iiiiut<'il  United  Stati-s  i)(i[)iilat  ion 
for  iUOU  is  14ii  niillinn.  increasing  to  staliili/.at  ion  at 
about  155  iniiiiiin  in   I'.isO. 

Their  low  estimate  was  hased  on: 
Decreased   hirth   rate. 
Longer  life  e.\|)ectancy. 
Xo  foreijrn  iniinijj:ral  ion. 

With  these  as  i)ostulates  their  l!l(>(»  esliniale  is  alioia 
136  million,  decreasing  thereafter. 

The  |)redictioiis  stated  in  their  i-ejioi-t  of  1034  were 
iiased  (in  the  same  assnm|)tions  as  their  low  predictions. 
In  addition  tiiev  ciinsidei'ed  two  alternate  c(indili(in>: 
Fir.st.tiiat  tlie  internal  miirratinn  from  country  to  city 
|)revailin<:-  l)elwe<'ii  111:^0  and  IIKSO  would  contiiuie  and 
that,  due  Ui  this,  the  I'.if.n  |  xi]  .idat  inn  wnuld  riMcli  1  1  1  1  o 
million  (this  ini;:ratinn  atl'ects  population  growth 
through  the  lower  uriiati  iiii-lh  rate  as  compared  with 
the  higher  rural  rale).  Second,  that  there  would  lie 
a  cessation  of  this  rural-to-urban  flow,  resulting  in  a 
gi'eatei-  iuci'ease  in  population  due  to  the  iutlneuce  of 
the  higher  iMiral  biith  r'alc.  and  tliat  the  total  popu- 
lation for  I'-KiU  would  bo  144  unllion. 

Figure  li4  shows  («)  the  iiopulation  increas<'  of  ih.' 
United  States  from  1790  to  1930  and  (b)  the  trend- 
predicted  by  Th(im|i-on  and  Whelpton.  and  by  I'eail 
and  Keed. 

It  is  ditliciill  to  pi-edict  accurately  tlie  future  popula 
tion.      'J\)   (|Uote    fi'oin    the    report    of    Thompson    and 
Whelpt.ui  ui  1934: 

Sueli  i';ili-Mlaliiiiis  lis  tlit'Se  liiilst  Meeessiil'ily  lie  liaseil  I'li 
assunipridiis.  *  •  *  Kveri  tlic  present  data  refianliiis; 
tlie.se  niatter.s  are  luit  exact,  for  all  births  ami  deaths  .-ire  nut 
registered  in  some  States  and  no  count  is  made  el  Ihe  iiieve 
ment  ol  persons  acros.s  State  boundaries.  *  *  »  II  sheulil 
be  emphasized  that  these  calculations  show  wliai  will  li.-iiipeii 
if  birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  misrntion  follow  the  licnds 
assumed.  It  is  nmlerstood  ilmi  iliese  assumptions  will  imr 
correspond  exactly  to  the  course  of  development  and  that  eal 
eulations  for  individual  St.ites  are  less  likely  to  agree  with 
actual  population  growth  than  are  tho.se  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  results  shouhl  prove  useful  as  an 
index  of  what  to  expeei.  and  as  a  b;isis  for  ascert.aining  the 
effect  of  larger  or  sniallei-  changes  in  hirth  and   death  rates. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  in  1921  predicted 
a  population  of  aiioiit  150  million  in  1900,  increasing 
to  180  million  in  the  year  2.000.  has  lowered  its  esti- 
mate to  a  stabilized  total  of  idiout  130  million  between 
1940  and  1950.  Constant  re\  ision  of  such  estimates 
must  be  uuide  iu  the  light  of  changing  conditions. 

According  to  ( ).  K.  H!d<er"s  "Outlook  for  Rural 
Youth,"  the  question  of  the  fiitm-e  status  of  otu'  popu- 
lation hinges  on  family  size  and  environment.  Turban 
conditi<iiis  are  responsible  for  the  small  number  of 
children  ])er  family  in  cities,  while  rural  condition- 
facilitate  the  raising  of  larger  families.  The  contra-t 
is  seen  in  Figure  22.     There  is  danger  thai    if  people 


continue  to  concentrate  in  urban  sireas,  the  restdting 
low  birth-rate  will  redine  the  average  number  of 
children  per  family  below  the  poiiil  re(|iii>ite  to  pop- 
ulation increase.  The  mini'ineut  from  coiuitry  to  city 
was  strong  between  1921)  and  1930.  During  the  de- 
pression years  of  I'.Cid,  l'.i:'il.  and  I'.KIl'  lhi>  moxcmeiit 
is  reported  by  (ialjiiu  and  .Maiuiy,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  having  been  re\'ersed  ;  for  want  of 
job>  large  number-  lid'l  ihe  cil  ies  to  seek  ti  living  in 
the  country,  in  \'X'i'.\  the  current  turne(|  back  from 
country  to  city,  presiniitdily  beciiuse  of  i-eliid'  employ- 
ment  oppoil  unit  ies. 

What  movement  the  future  will  bring  cannot  be 
preilicted.  .Sinc<'  en\  iionmeiit  so  strongly  all'ects  size 
of  I'ainilv.  coiisidei'al  ion  must  be  gi\en  to  tvpes  of 
ciimmimit  ies  suitable  for  healthy  families  large  eiKuigh 
to   pid\ide   rcjilaceiiients,  if  a  decrease  in  population 

i-  to  be  axoided. 

.\''  //■  h'lK/ldiid  Trend. — AYhen  an  attem]it  is  made  to 
|iredict  the  trend  of  New  Fngland  growth,  it  becomes 
cvideiil  that  Ihe  same  inlbiences  of  natural  increase 
and  foreign  immigration  which  atl'ect  the  entire  coun- 
iry  exist  hei-e.  though  modified  by  t  he  factor  of  internal 
inigiat  ion.  The  rate  of  naliiral  increase  is  somewhat 
lower  for  Xew  England  than  for  the  I'nited  States. 
The  decline  <if  this  rate  for  New  Fngland  fT'oni  9.4 
|ief  Ihoiisand  in  Iii2()  to  .'..it  in  VSM)  and  to  :'i.4  in  1934 
coincides  with  the  diifl  toward  a  smaller  family  unit. 
l''ofeign  immigration  can  lia\'e  little  signiticain'c  under 
prexMil  national  policies.  By  contrast,  domestic  mi- 
gration  assumes   importance.     The   number  of   | |ile 

who  are  making  ]iernianent  shifts  of  residence  to  New 
Fngland  is  not  great  and  is  o\'erbalatice(|  b\-  the  num- 
ber of  peo])le  who  are  lca\ing  (table  ,\I\').  '{"he 
If.-insient  summer  population  of  4  million  is  of  greatt'r 
coijseciuence. 

The  ijinnlier  of  \is;tors  iu  all  seaMins  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  pi<i[)ortion  to  the  development  of 
suitable  recreational  facilities.  As  visitors  see  the  ad- 
vantages of  New  Fnglaiul  as  a  place  of  residence  and 
of  industry,  an  increasing  niimb<'f  may  become  per- 
manent residents.  ]>nt  they  will  stay  oidy  if  those 
intei'csted  in  the  dcM'lopment  of  thi-  region  take  posi- 
tive action  to  produce  conditions  that  will  attract  new- 
comers. This  ap]ilies  not  merely  to  fai'ilities  for 
recreation,  but  t(j  cost  of  living,  taxation,  and  labor 
conditions. 

.\  start  has  been  made.  Recognizing  that  maniifac- 
ttir'ng  is  the  back  bone  of  New  England  economic  life, 
the  New  Fngland  Council  is  encouraging  the  organiza- 
tion of  comnumities  and  activities  throughout  this 
region.  _  It  pro])oses  to  aid  them  to  study  and  to  pro- 
duce conditions  favorable  for  the  retention  of  existing 
industries  and   for  the   attraction   of  new   ones.     The 
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New  Enj^land  Regional  Plaiinini;-  (■(iiiiini>>i()ii  is 
identifying  itself  with  tiiis  piojrrani. 

Forecast  of  New  Enghnul  Poimhttion. — A\'li(ii  Milk- 
ing our  i)reliuiinary  study  of  New  En<rland  population, 
we  used  as  a  hasis  for  prediction,  in  lieu  of  an  aiitliori- 
tadve  cstiinati'  of  future  size,  the  nicdiuni  estiuiatc  (if 
'rimiiipMiii  Mini  W'liclptdii  l'<ir  llic  cuuntry  as  a  \\linlc>. 
.sliuwii  ill  l'"iu.  -24.  and  discusM'd  iiinler  Ignited  Slates 
trend.  I'lic  prediction,  applied  to  New  Kiii;iand,  indi- 
cated a  ilecreasinu;  rate  of  growth  heyond  VXW.  when 
the  ])opulati()n  was  8,1(56.000:  it  ]iiiinted  to  a  rapid 
a|)proach  to  stabilization  alxml  lUTn  and  indicated  a 
stahilizetl  total  alM.iit  l'.>s(i  of  1(),()(I(».()(H). 

'{"he  |-epoi-t  (d'  'i'iioinpsdii  and  Whelplon  Id  the  Na- 
lidiiid  Hcsoiirces  IJoard  in  l'.':'.l  contains  cstiin,-ilc~  for 
the  individual  States  that  predict  a  pcipnlalidii  I'dr 
New  ICiiiilaiid  in  r.M'id  of  .-ilioilt  ;».( 1(111.1  KM).  Thi^  ms- 
suiiics  an  iiitciiial  iiiiiiral  ion  similar  to  that  id'  the 
l!)jiO-;iO  pcrioil.  Witiioiit  tlii>  iiiiiii-alion  llieir  esti- 
mate for  Nrw  iMiiilaiul  a>  a  whole  i>,  ahoiit  the  same. 
alilioiiijii  iln'i'c  ai'e  variations  in  the  t'stimates  for  the 
indi\i(lual  .States.  'I'lie  trend  (d'  the  po|iiilat  ion  ciirxc. 
charting  these  ])i-edict  ioiis  (iii;-.  ■_'."]).  indiiatfs  >t,-ilidi- 
zation  about  li'tiO. 

'{"lie  ajipi'oacli  of  New  England  po|iiilai  ioii  growth  to 
a  staiiilized  level  is  vividly  dcnioii^tratfcl  li\'  the  |)r()- 
portion  of  children  under  'i  to  woincn  of  cliiNhhearinir 
age.  This  index  for  Xew  England.  dcri\rd  from  the 
V.VM)  Census,  is  '.'>!:>.  I'sing  I  he  index  of  ;i(i(l  as  the 
miniinum  for  a  stationary  population,  ami  considei-ing 
the  loiig-continiietl  decline  of  this  ratio  I'or  the  i-onntrv. 
it  may  he  assumed  that  without  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  yoimg  children,  ihe  <-essation  <d'  our 
gi'owth  is  not   tar  in  the  future. 

The  impossibility  of  foreseeing  new  conditions  that 
may  affect  po])iilation  growth  makes  predictions  haz- 
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ardous,  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  iiifei-  from  pasi  rales  of 
increase,  coini)ined  with  the  trends  of  the  controlling 
factors  which  have  been  diseiissed,  that  about  I'.KiO 
the  New  England  |iopiilation  will  reach  a  peak  of 
appioximately  '.•  million. 

Conclusions 

(Iroirtli. — Past  i-ates  of  increase  and  the  (rends  of 
contidllini;  factors  indicate  that  about  llKin  New  Eng- 
land population  will  reaili  a  peak  of  approximate! v 
!'  million. 

To  a\(iid  a  popiilalioii  deci'ca-c  after  the  peak  has 
been  i-eac-hed,  consideration  niii-t  be  gixeii  lo  1  \  pes  of 
communities  suitable  for  lieallli\-  fiimilies  laiiic  eiioiiiih 
to  insure  replacements. 

I'"oreign  immigralion  has  eont  libiiled  moi-e  lo  New 
England's  growth  during  the  past  century  than  to  the 
g|-owlh  of  the  rest  (d'  the  count  ly,  due  lo  the  location 
and  iiiihislriali/.al  ion  of  New  England,  i.imilal  ion  of 
immieration  will  minimize  this  source  of  increase. 

Domestic  migi'ation  between  .New  England  and  olhei' 
pails  of  (lie  coiinliy  has  in  receiil  years  resiilled  in  a 
iiei   loss  to  .Ni'w   England. 

These  migration  factoi-s.  combined.  inieiisif\-  the 
ell'ect  of  New  England's  declining  birth  late  aii<l  liashMi 
the  stabilization  of  jjopulation. 

The  impetus  to  most  domestic  inieration  is  ~eanh 
for  industrial  employmeiil.  To  combat  llie  cause  for 
emigration,  the  .New  England  CoiiihmI.  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  England  Kegioiial  I'laiining  Commission, 
is  launching  a  |U-ogiain  lo  retain  in  New  Enelaiid 
existilii:  industries  and  lo  alliaci   new    industries. 
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DixfrilHifitJii. — The  followinp  treiiils  arc  appiirciit  in 
tlic  distribution  nf  X(>\v   Knglanil  j)()i)ulati(in  : 

I.  ('(iiicciilial  ion  in  llic  metropolitan  ilistricls.  iii- 
volviim  continni'd  depletion  of  s])arsely  settled  areas. 

•1.  Decent ralizati()n  of  jxipulation  and  industry 
within  the  metropolitan  districts. 

.">.  Maintenance  of  j^ipuhilion  lc\cl  in  |>laccs  of 
lU.UOU  to  10U,00()  ]ieople. 

4.  Increase  in  i-nrai  nonfarni   |)opulalion. 

Composition. — Cessation  of  forri^'ii  innniiiral  ion 
facilitates  the  anialiramation  of  rai'ial  --Iriiin^  already 
present.  Fusion  (d'  the  many  I'lcnicnls  in  oni-  present 
popnhition  will  produce  a   new   composite  type. 

K.xtension  of  tlie  ui'lian  inllnence  by  such  means  as 
tiie  i-adio  and  antonioliile  will  ell'ect  i^reater  similarity 
of  TniiiL''  condition'-  and  interests  belwcen  city  and 
count  ry. 

Clianp's  in  liirlli  and  d<'aili  rale-  will  result  in  a 
sundler  proportion  of  youn^'  and  a  lar^i-er  |)roportion 
of  old  people.  This  will  re<|uire  chanjres  in  plaiuiini; 
for  school  systems,  i-ecreai  lotinl  facilities,  old-atre  ])en- 
sion  .sy.stems.  and  occupations. 

Occupations. — Industi'ial  and  occupational  diversiti- 
cation  accounts  for  a  .somewhat  higher  rati"  (d'  employ- 
ment than  that  pre\"ailin^  m  other  -eclidn,^  id'  thi' 
country.  .V  .-mailer  proportion  of  the  popiihdion  eii- 
^iaj^ed  in  ajji'iciili  lire  ami  iiianii  fact  iirinij-  will  proliably 
be  oll'sel  b\'  an  increas<' of  employees  in  the  reci<'al  ioiial 
indiistr\-  ami  in  urban  pursuits  i-elab'd  to  distribution 
rat  liei-  t  hail   lo  produi'l  ion. 

Kurthei-  development  of  part-time  farmiiifr,  which 
has  lon<r  been  im]ioriant  in  New  En<:land.  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  location  cd'  industries  and  their  cm- 
])lovnient  conditions. 

Tlie  Place  of  Popiildfioii  Stuilics  in  PlaiiiiiiKj. — Im- 
minent stabilization  of  population  lu'cessitalcs  a  radi- 
cal clninge  in  our  attitude  toward  the  liitiire.  Tiie  past 
;>()  yeai's  of  New  En<rland  development  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a  )iopulalion  inci-ease  of  li'l;  millions:  for 
the  ne.xl  HO  years  the  estimated  inci'ease  is  only  S(li).- 
(X)l).      Public  and    ])i'iva(e  devidopment    -hoiild    prociMHJ 


cautiously,  for  the  eflfects  of  mistakes  will  not  be  ab- 
sorbed by  expansion  so  (|uickly  as  in  the  pa.st.  The 
need  for  foresight  and  planninf:-  in  every  field  is  clear. 

'W\\\\  the  slowinj;  up  of  population  growth,  com- 
munities wdl  increa.se  less  and  less  rapidly,  and  in  some 
cases  may  even  decrease.  Ce.ssation  of  growth  can  bring 
stagnation  and  blight,  with  consequent  econonnc  and 
social  losses  to  cities,  especially  to  their  crowded  ]iai'ts 
where  most  of  the  population  live.  To  provide  for 
sound  urban  ile\  elo])ment  there  is  ui'gent  need  for  in- 
tensive town  and  city  planning. 

(irowlh  of  the  rnral-nonfarin  population  suggests 
the  need  foi'  e.xlra-miinicipal  planning,  pei'liaps  through 
county  (H'gani/.ation.  lo  prevent  mushroom  growth  of 
rural  slums,  as  bad  economii'ally  and  socially  as  city 
slums. 

.VccordiiiL;' to  present  in<lications.  it  is  estimateil  that 
New  Kngland  in  llKiO  will  have  4ni),n00  less  jx'ople 
under  L'O  aiiil  a  million  more  people  over  45  than  in 
l!(l)<l.  Sillily  of  the  local  implications  of  (hes(>  changes 
in  age  composition  is  necessary  to  intelligent  |>launing 
III  many  fields,  particularly  school  systems  and  recr<>a- 
tional   facilities. 

A  slud\-  (d'  probable  future  distribution  of  |iopula- 
t  ion  is  prer<'i|ui.-ite  to  local,  .State,  and  Federal  plan- 
ning for  all  |)ublic  works  and  services — highways, 
water  supply,  sewerage  systems,  [larks  and  play- 
grounds. Consideration  of  jjopidation  ti'ends  is  no  less 
impoitani  to  |)rivate  industries  as  an  aid  in  adjustment 
to  changing  markets  and  labor  supply  conditions. 

The  population  studies  of  the  Commission  ai'e  not  yet 
far  enough  advanced  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  planning 
|U-ograni.  They  do.  however,  ]ioint  out  tcwidencies 
largely  unrecognized  bv  tho.se  who  now  control  de 
velopnieiit  :  tliev  do  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  :i 
moic  ihoroiigh  and  detailed  anal,vsis  of  population 
factors,  in  order  to  determine  how  these  tendencies  will 
affect  the  needs  which  both  piil)lic  and  ])ri\ate  dev(do])- 
inent  are  designed  to  meet.  If  waste  in  public  ami 
private  enterprise  is  to  be  avoided.  ])lanning  miisl  take 
into  account  pojiulntinn  trends. 


•in 
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STAFF  REPORT— SECTION  II 
LAND  RESOURCES 


Agriculture 

New  I'jiiilniiil  (illrr^  mii  iiilcn'>t  iiii;  ticld  ^linly  in  ;iii 
riciiltiiral  il('\ cldiiincnt.  Uecaiiso  of  linikcn  pliysiciil 
cliarartcri^tics  and  wide  variation  of  soil  types,  larfrc- 
scalc  airii<iiltinal  production,  with  a  fow  exceptions, 
is  ini|)ossilile.  ("oiisei|nently.  New  I-Jiiiland  lia-  dc- 
velop(>(|  as  a  re^^ion  of  small  fainis.  In  the  early  days, 
the  food  supply  was  necessarily  close  to  the  market 
because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  .Natiu'ally. 
during  that  period  the  increase  in  fai'niini;'  actixity 
coincided  with  the  increase  in  ])opnlation. 

Latei'.  the  dc\'elopnient  of  lariic-scale  aizrii'idl  ni  al 
production  in  the  Middle  West,  the  huildinj:  of  the 
Krie  Canal  ami  the  railroads,  the  introduction  of  farm 
machinery  handicapped  I  lie  New  Enjrland  farmer  in 
his  struiiixle  to  compet*'  for  Nationwide  markets. 

Recoi:ni/,in<r  that  Xew  Kntihiml  could  not  compete 
with  the  jiredominaiil  ly  a^iricnltural  ai'eas  in  such 
basic  conuno<lil  ics  a>  wheal,  corn,  and  livestock,  the 
New  Enfiland  farmer  lias  turned  to  fruits,  bei'ries. 
vef^etables.  ;;ai-den  truck,  and  daii'y  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts, except  in  tln'  few  areas  whei'i>  natural  <'ondit:ons 
jjerniitted  the  larjxe-scale  procUiction  of  individual 
crops,  sucli  as  ])otatoes  and  tobacco. 

The  history  of  New  En<rland  faiininjj:  has  been  one 
of  continuiil  adjustment:  Fiist.  to  physical  conditions; 
later,  to  chanfrintr  conditions  in  demand,  competition. 
teclin!(|ue  of  pi'oduction.  and  methods  of  ti'ansportation 
and  niarketiufx.  The  success  of  New  Enjrland  fai'iniufj: 
enterprise  has  \aiiecl  in  diicct  pinjnirtion  to  the  dei;ree 
of  iidjustmeiit   at  taincil. 

Trends 

The  period  of  maxinnnn  farinin;^-  actixity  in  New 
Eiifrland.  as  indicated  by  farm  a<'reai:c.  xvas  in  issil. 
when  there  were  •il,.")l)0,(Ml()  acres  in  farms.  Since  that 
date,  farm  arrea<re  in  the  United  States  has  nearly 
doubled,  due  to  utilization  of  the  fei-lile  and  <'a^ily 
workable  j)lains  of  the  ^liddle  West,  while  the  farm 
acreage  in  New  England  has  greatly  deci-eased.  In 
VXir,  the  total  farm  acreage  had  drojiped  to  l.").4(«.(t()l). 
of  which  area  only  about  one-third  was  ini])i()ved. 

The  value  of  New  England  agriculture  luw  not  de- 
creased in  |)ro|iortion  to  the  farm  acreage.  More  in- 
telligent and  intensive  use  of  the  ai-eas  remaining  in 
cultivation    has   inci-eased  the   return,   luilil    todav  the 


yield  per  acre  <>l'  x-cgetable-  and  fruits  i>  higliei-  in  Xexv 
England  than   in  anx    olhei'  section  (d'  I  he  countrx'. 

I*resent-day  Characteristics 

.\e\x  Kngland  agriculture  of  today  is  <-lial'actei'iy.ed 
by  production  of  geiieial  crops,  mainly  for  consump- 
tion in  neai'by  ])opulation  cenlei-s:  and  by  specialized 
farming  in  certain  areas  where  ^oil.  rainfall  and  other 
climatic  <-oiiditions  are  particularly  faxdi'able. 

The  c<inccnt  rat  ion  of  a  lai'ge  ]iopulation  proxides  a 
local  niai-ket  for  [lei'ishable  fruits,  xegetables.  milk,  and 
cgi:s.  Tli(>  |)ei'ishable  charactel'ist  ics  of  such  i)roduce, 
lioxxcxcr,  I'elegate  the  control  of  New  England  general 
faiining  production  lai-gely  to  local  mai'ket  conditions 
and  rei|uirements.  rather  than  lo  distant,  national  or 
internat  ional   mai'kets. 

Dairying  is  the  most  extensive  agi'icultural  ai'tixity 
in   Xew  I-Cngland  today.     Tt   is  the  chi(d'  o-cupation  of 
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farmers  in  })ractirally  llic  cntirT  iiplaml  area.  Al- 
tlidii^'li  (hiirviiif:'  i>  ot'tcu  roiiihiiuMi  willi  dtlicr  tyix's  <>l' 
I'ariiiinjr.  thus  iuakiii<r  iiioit  I'conoiiiical  use  of  farm 
labor,  ill  some  cases,  due  chiefly  In  tlic  cllicicncics  of  oi- 
fraiiizcd  marketiiifr.  milk  pi'odiul  ion  alone  lias  i)ec<>me 
a  profitaMe  entei-|irise.  In  many  parls  of  tlie  indus- 
trial lowlands,  and  in  a  few  sections  (d'  tiie  U|ilaTiil  aica. 
])oulti'y  raising  is  assoeiateil  wiili  dairyinir:  sometime-~ 
it  is  the  major  outei-prise. 

lieirions  of  s])ecialized  xcucialijc  pid(hiclion  aic 
found  adjacent  to  the  lari;t>  centers  (d'  population. 
The  ti-end  is  toward  extension  of  ])i-r)du<'tion  areas  and 
specialization   in  produce.      In  inaiix    |ilaees.  xciictaliles. 


Photo  6w  rourtf'j,  of  AVi/.  A'ntf/dfid  Cau< 


FiGVitE  28. — The  variegated  topography  of  New  KnKland  and  the  scattered  areas 
of  arable  ground  have  resulted  in  a  rugged  patchwork  pattern  of  general  fanning. 


|iarl  iculaily  f^aideii  1 1  nek.  are  appearinii'  as  ca-h  crops 
on  dairy  farms. 

Favoralile  eomliinal  ion  of  >oil  and  rlimatr  makes 
northeastern  Main  tlic  iiio^l  iin|iiirlaiil  potato-prodnc- 
inir  area  of  the  country.  About  one-tenth  id'  the  total 
I'liited  States  potato  crop  is  raised  in  .\roostook 
County.  Soil  and  eliniaie  in  the  lower  rentral  |)ortion 
of  the  ( 'onnect  iriit  \'alley  have  combined  to  make  this 
area  well  adapteil  to  tobai-eo  inltnr(>.  ^\'liile  tobacco  is 
not  so  imp(Uiahl  in  Iota!  \aliic  a-  tlc'  polaio  ci-np.  it  is 
a  vitallv  imporlant  factor  in  the  econoinc  lilV  of  the 
Connecticut    \'allcy. 

The  Cape  ('oil  reiiion  is  e\ce|]t ioiially  faxdrablc  foi- 
the  ])roduction  oi'  cranberrie>.  and  in  I  his  reirion  is 
])rodncc(l  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  eniiic  I'liiled  .States 
croji.  X'ernHiiii.  famous  for  its  maple  ^yrup  and  sn;:ar. 
pi'oduces  over  tn  percent  id'  the  maple  oul  put  of  the 
country. 

Other  aLnicull  nial  sjiecialit  ie^  in  New  Kiiiiland  are 
onions,  raised  in  the  .Massachusetts  poi-tion  of  the  Con- 
necticnt  \'alley:  and  sweet  corn,  in  eastern  and  central 
Maine.  \\'idely  scatteied.  small  areas,  const  itnt  iuL^  an 
important  part  of  the  acrricult  ural  uplands,  are 
adapted  lo  the  raisin<r  of  ap]iles.  ])eaches.  and  ^n-apes. 
Soils  of  other  area~  al'c  pa  It  iiilla  rly  well  suited  to  the 
raisinii'  of  oniamcnlal   niMserv  stock. 

Problems 

New  Knirland.  in  common  with  tin'  whole  conn(iy, 
ha-  been  fiu'ini;' serious  aericiiltural  problems.  .\  few 
of  I  he  weii^hly  problem-  in  thi-  rec'ion  are  oiulincd 
below. 

Marl'<t  ciiiii iictifioK. — ^\'ith  the  de\elo]iment  o|  bel- 
ter   I  I'aiisporlal  ion    ami     lefriLierat  ion     facilities.    New 
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Figure  29.— Due  to  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  northeastern  New 
England  leads  the  country  in  large  scale  potato  production. 
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Figure  30.— Fruit  production  is  an  important  factor  in  the  New  England 
agricultural  structure. 


Staff  Report — Papulation 

England  agricultnial  |iriHluri-  lia\r  liccn  nifctini; 
serious  competition  from  I'aiiii  (•(iimiiixlii  ies  prodiiccil 
in  distant  sections  of  the  I'nited  States.  Canada,  Cen- 
tiai  Mild  Soiilii  Ann-rii-a.  This  competition,  first  felt 
in  plains,  livesto(k,  and  wool,  is  now  extendeil  to 
in(  hide    meats,    fruits,    fi'esh    vegetables,    and    dairy 

pindlicts. 

Miiikxting  and  mm-handh't nij . — New  England  agi-i- 
ciilliire  is  favoraldy  located  with  respect  to  iKijudal  ion 
centei's  and  niai'licls.  and  >hoiild  In'  aMr  lo  lioM  ii^  ow  n 
ill  comjjctition  with  that   of  outside  areas. 

Since  distant  producers  can  m'II  only  ihi'ir  lir^l 
|iiii(hii'c  at  prii-c>  hiiili  ciiniiLih  to  return  a  pro!il,  they 
ha\'e  built  up  organizations  to  grade,  brand,  [lack,  ship, 
and  market  theii-  products  according  to  the  latest  and 
most  scientific  methods.  On  the  othir  hand,  the  New 
England  farmei',  by  very  reason  of  his  nearness  to 
market,  can  sell  his  entire  crop — good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent— at  some  price.  I'rocliici-  lif  hiiih  (|nality  are 
suffering  because  little  allempl  is  made  to  si'gregalc 
tiiem  in  the  channels  of  trade  from  the  lower  grades. 

J'"nrl  hcrmorr.  New  Englaiiil  farincr>.  with  few  excep- 
tions, have  not  organized  to  otfer  their  products  in 
large  voltune.  Consequently,  many  lai-ge  buyers  of 
farm  j)rodiice  pi'efer  to  deal  with  distant  shippers, 
from  whom  they  are  more  certain  of  getting  uniform 
tjtiality  in  a  standard  pack  and  in  dependable  volume. 

TREND  or  VALUE 

OF  MAJOR.  AGRICUERIRAL  PRODUCTS 

INNEV  ENGEXND 
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If  New  England  i>  to  hold  its  own  in  markets  for 
agricultural  [irodiicts.  farmers  must  maintain  imifoiiii 
grading  slainlartis,  and  must  act  to  a  greater  extent 
liiidiigli  coo])crat  i\'e  mai'keting  associations,  rathrr 
than  as  individual  ])roducers. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  New 
England  Cotnicil,  in  cooperation  with  the  several  State 
ile])artments  of  agriculture,  in  developing  the  so-called 
New  Kngland  mai'ket  ing  i)r()gram.  This  program  calls 
I'm-  the  standardization  and  labeling,  under  a  N(  w 
iMiiilaiiiJ  (|iiality  label,  of  staiulard-grade  farm  ])rod- 
iHis.  Ill  most  States,  departments  of  agriculture  have 
lieeii  gi\cn  llic  necessary  [lolice  [jowt'r  to  jirolect  tlir' 
grades  of  products  through  inspection  ser\'ice.  The 
success  of  the  ])rogram  depends  largely  on  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  ]iroiliicers  and  on  the  ability  of  State  offi- 
cials to  make  sure  that  products  come  ii])  to  the  grade 
(d'  ih/  (luality  labels  they  bear. 

l.itiiil  Utilization. — New  England,  in  common  with 
iilhrr  eastern  areas,  has  unprofitable  and  abandoned 
farm  lands.  A\'liether  this  condition  is  the  result  of  uii- 
fa\iirablc  natural  ('iidowineiit  or  of  unwise  lariii  man- 
agement, these  lands  are  economic  liabilities.  Yet 
there  are  often  profitable  uses  for  these  lands,  such  as 
|iiil|i.     idi'dwiiiid     or     limber     prmliirt  ion.     recrealion. 
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dairying,  or  even  cultivation  of  certain  lypes  of  crops. 
Intensive  study  of  potential  land  uses  and  extension  of 
existing  education  programs  will  do  much  toward 
eliminating  the  burden  of  unsuccessful  farms  in  New 
England. 

Soil  Erosion. — AVhile  not  yet  serious,  soil  erosion 
does  occur  in  this  region.  A  report,  with  maps,  pre- 
pared in  1934  by  the  United  States  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  indicates  that  nearly  10  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  New  England  is  definitely  subject  to  a  mod- 
ei'ate  degree  of  erosion.  Unless  control  measures  are 
adopted,  soil  erosion  becomes  increasingly  serious.  The 
proverbial  "stitch  in  time"  should  be  taki'ii  in  tiiose 
areas  which  are  threatened. 

Agricultural  Su>-veyt<. — The  United  States  and  State 
ilcpartments  of  agriculture  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  conducting 
scientific  research  in  regard  to  agricultural  problems, 
and  have  made  the  results  available  to  fanners.  The 
New  England  Regional  Planning  Commission  has,  to 
date,  confined  its  activity  in  the  field  of  agriculture  to 
an  examination  of  the  studies  and  reports  of  these 
agencies.  Fi-oni  time  to  time,  pertinent  facts  have  been 
presented  graphically  for  use  in  connection  with  other 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  Connnission. 

As  competition,  market,  and  dliier  conditions  con- 
tinue to  change.  Now  England  agriculture  must  con- 
tinue to  adjust  itself  to  those  changes.  There  is  need 
for  intelligent  guidance  of  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  A  detailed  knowledge  of  New 
England  soils  and  their  uses  is  indis])eusahle  hi  ilie 
wisest  use  of  the  land  resources  of  the  region.  Soil 
surveys  have  been  made  for  a  considerable  portion,  and 
up-to-date  land-use  surveys  for  a  relatively  small  por- 
tion  (if  the   i-e<riuii.      Tlie    various  State   an<l    Federal 


agencies  are  ad\ocating  the  early  completion  of  these 
surveys. 

Conclusion 

New  England  constitutes  such  a  large  niaiket  for 
agrieultuial  jjroducts  that  it  cannot  expect  to  meet 
all  its  own  needs.  Those  products,  such  as  the  grains 
and  meats,  which  have  a  relatively  low  value  of  yield 
])er  acre  cannot  be  successfully  raised  in  New  P'ngland 
to  any  great  extent.  However,  specialized  crops  which 
have  either  a  high  value  of  yield  per  acre  in  favorable 
ai'eas  or  a  direct  dependence  on  proximity  to  markets 
can  profitably  be  raised  in  large  quantities  on  the  small 
but  fertile  New  England  farms.  To  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  type  of  farming,  and  to  withstand  the 
increasing  competition  of  other  regions,  New  England 
must  adoi)t  a  progressive  program  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

Forestry 

Study  id'  New  England  forestry  by  the  New  Eng- 
land K('gi<iiial  Plaiuiing  Commission  is  still  in  the  pre- 
limiiiaiy  fact-finding  stage.  Therefore,  this  section  is 
limited  to  a  presentation  of  the  more  significant  facts 
and  a  general  indication  of  the  problem. 

Although  New  England  is  one  of  the  nio.-t  dcn.sely 
populated  regions  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  it 
is  forested.  Of  a  total  area  of  about  ^t)  million  acres, 
27  million  acres  are  woodland.  However,  less  than  2 
million  acres  of  virgin  timber  remain,  and  tnore  than 
half  of  the  total  forest  acreage  is  either  unproductive 
or  productive  only  of  low-grade  cordwood. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  present  stand  of  saw  timber 
is  about  58  billiuii  lioard  feet  with,  in  addition,  about 
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Figure  33.— Dairying  is  tbe  most  extensive  agricultural  activity  in  New  England 

today. 


Figure  34.— "Sugaring  oil"  in  a  Vermont  maple  grove 
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150  iiiillioii  cords  of  wood  too  small  or  (Icfectivi' to  iiiiiko 
i^ood  lumber.  It  is  also  estimated  that  at  present  New 
England  is  producing  less  than  50  percent  of  her  gen- 
ei'al  forest-product  I'cciuiri'iiiciits.  and  only  ahont  in 
percent  of  her  cut  lumber. 

Privately  Owned  Woodland.- — Tlie  importance  of 
jjrivately  owned  forest  land  in  New  Enghuid  li«'s  nol 
only  in  the  operation  of  an  active  industry  therein. 
l)Ul  also  in  its  close  relation  to  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomic structure.  On  fai'in  land,  as  tlic  fertility  of  the 
soil  decreases,  the  importance  of  the  woocl-lot  increases. 
Of  approximately  20,000,000  acres  of  jji'ivatcly  owned 
woodland,  over  (i.400,()00  are  listed  as  fai'm  woodlands. 
These  woodlands  are  commercially  important  as  a 
source  of  supply  both  for  local  wood-using  industries 
and  for  the  maple-products  industry.  New  England 
produces  annually  over  40  percent  of  the  country's 
maple  products. 

The  lumber  and  |)ulp  industries  are  centered  nuiinly 
in  the  industrial  woodlands  of  the  three  Northern 
States.  In  1931,  the  production  of  the  forest  industries 
(lumlM'r,  paper,  and  wood  products)  was  valued  at  over 
n.'io  million  dollars,  and  employment  averaged  more 
than  (10.000  workers.  The  future  of  the  lumber  and 
pulp  iiulustries  in  New  P^ngland  depeiuls  on  the  suc- 
cess of  intelligent  and  far-sighted  forestry  programs 
designed  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  materials 
within  their  innnediate  vicinity.  In  these  industries, 
which  turn  large  quantities  of  bulky  raw  materials  into 
lelatively  low-priced  products,  it  is  essential  that  trans- 
jiortation  charges  from  forest  to  mill  be  kejit  at  a 
minimum.  In  the  hardwood  industries,  due  to  more 
intensive  use  of  raw  materials  and  higher  value  of 
products,  nearby  large  tracts  of  timber  are  not  so  much 
needed. 


One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  marketing  wood-lot 
products  at  [jresent  is  that  the  buyer  has  to  deal  with 
many  owners  of  .small  and  often  widely  scattered  lots 
(d'  limber.  Tins  is  a  disadvantage  to  ])uyer  and  seller 
alike.  The  obvious  remedy  is  cooperative  marketing; 
it  is  woitli  noting  that  there  is  now  a  hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar coopei'ative  of  2.")0  owners  in  northern  New 
HaTn|isliire  and  \'ei-mont.  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
pool  tdi-  sale  to  the  nulls  (he  pulpwood  prinhued.  The 
Norlheasteiii  Forest  E.xperiment  Station  of  the  Ignited 
States  Forest  Service  is  studying  the  marketing  prob- 
lem in  New  York  State,  and  if  results  are  succe.ssful 
similar  studies  will  be  nuide  in  New  England. 

Since  it  costs  more  to  transport  lumlier  to  Xcw  Eng- 
lanij  from  distant  sections  of  tlif  countiy  than  it  would 
cost  to  grow  a  com|iai'able  amount  of  good  lumber  on 
idle  land  here,  there  is  a  great  o])]5ortunity  for  in- 
creasing intensive  development  of  forestry  in  New 
England.  Favoraiile  natural  condition.s,  exi'i'llent 
li-ans|)ortal  inn  facilities,  and  ready  markets  albirded 
by  nearby  ])(i]iulation  centers,  combinr  \'<  make  this 
region  admirably  suited  to  profitable  timber  produc- 
tion under  scientific  management. 

Puhlichj  owned),  la/uh-. — The  irmlition  of  holding 
land  in  private  hands  as  a  jirimary  source  of  wealth 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  New  England  forestry. 
Nevertheless,  when  private  ownership  has  failed  to 
manage  forest  areas  in  a  manner  calculated  to  pi'otect 
timber  i-esources,  watersheds  and  wildlife  and  to  de- 
velop recreational  potentialities,  public  agencies  have 
often  |iurchased  land  sufficient  for  these  purposes. 
(Jriginally  these  public-land  [lurchases  were  for  fire 
protection  and  watershed  control.  Today  public 
ownership  has  been  extended  to  include  areas  essential 
for   recreational    development,    wildlife   conservation, 
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Photo  by  cour(<j<v  of  Ntui  England  Coui 

Figure  35.— Pulpwood  is  an  important  product  of  New  England  forests. 


Photo  bji  Lockard 

Figure  36.— Reforestation  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  CCC  program  in  New  England. 
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anil  tiiiiliiT  iinxluction.  r'urtlicr.  the  benefits  resiill- 
\u\l  iVdiii  lire  and  ])pst  cdntrol  ami  scentific  forestry 
|)i-aclice  are  not  confined  to  I  lie  land  actually  in  ])uli]ii- 
ownershi]),  Imt  arc  ol'icii  extended  lieyoiid  its  JHiiders 
Ijy  cooperation  with  the  owners  (d'  the  adjacent  land. 

'lliere  are  now  about  (>()0  tracts  in  ]iiil)lic  ownershi|i 
in  Xew  Kneland.  and  they  include  nearly  1,300,000 
acres.  All  but  three  of  the  tracts  are  in  local  or  State 
ownership;  yet  these  tiiree.  in  l'\Mleral  ownership,  com- 
prise 900,000  acres  (the  Wli  le  Mdiintain  NatHucd 
I''orest  alone  contains  over  7((i).l)nil  acres).  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  public  lands  is  sliown  by  the  accom- 
panyine-  map,  pa<ie  32.  This  map  shows  also  .some  ad- 
ditional areas  which  various  afjjencies  have  su;:eested 
for  ]iiiblic  ac<|uisitioii.  Aside  from  the  larji'e  yecleral 
purchase  area  in  eastern  .Maine  and  some  additions  to 
the  '\^■hite  and  (ireen  Mountain  National  Forests,  all 
I  lie  proposed  areas  .shown  are  for  State  jiiirchase.  If 
these  susrgestioiKs  were  carried  <iiit.  about  <'i  niillion 
acres  would  ultiinat(dy  become  |)iililicly  owned.  The 
State  jdaniuiifi'  boards  and  the  Xew  Enjiland  Keg'onal 
IManninii'  Commission  are  studyina-  these  siigf^estions. 

Problems 

Most  of  the  forestry  problems  of  Xew  England  con- 
cei'ii  cut -over  forest  land,  and  land  which  was  cleared 
and  put  into  crops  during  a  different  economic  era, 
but  which  has  now  proved  to  be  submarginal  for  agri- 
culture. Much  of  this  land,  most  of  it  suited  to  timber 
jjroduction,  has  been  abandoned.  Tax  delinquency  and 
depreciation  of  laml  xabies  have  followed.  Modern 
forestry  practices  ami  modification  or  adjustment  of 
present  ta.xation  methods  are  necessary  for  the  rehabili- 
tation id'  this  land  if  it  is  to  remain  in  private 
ownership. 

Federal  and  State  forest  departments  are  doing  much 
toward  the  clevelopmcnt  of  .scientific  methods  ol  forest 
management  through  the  establishment  of  demonstra- 
tion forests  and  through  the  educational  jirogram  of 
forest  and  agricultural  experiment  stations.  Private 
educational  institutions  have  also  contributed  toward 
this  development  through  the  work  carried  on  in  their 
demonstration  forests. 

']"he  Xew  England  States  in  general  have  laws 
e.xeinpting  growing  timber  from  taxation,  but  more 
or  less  uncontrolled  assessment  of  general  property 
taxes  has  done  miicii  to  discourage  private  forestry 
development.  Under  a  severance  tax  the  timber  would 
be  assessed  separately  from  the  land  and  preferably 
taxed  only  when  cut.  General  adojjtion  of  such  a  tax 
would  stimulate  reforestation  of  idle  land. 

Conclusion 

Xew  England  is  a  natural  forest  area,  and  forestry 
is  a  major  industry.     However,  it  has  been  estimated 


that  the  |iroduct  i\  ity  of  Xew  England  forests  could 
be  t|Uadruple(l  by  wise  forest  management.  A  program 
designed  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  forestry  was 
adopted  by  the  Xew  England  Forestry  Congi-ess,  held 
in  TTartford.  Conn.,  in  1929.  This  "I'rogram  for  the 
1  )evel(i|inient  of  Forest  Resources  in  New  Kngland", 
for  the  ilccade  1929-39.  is  as  follows: 

Ohjective  A. — To  resloi'e  the  (lepleteil  and  detoriorated  for- 
ests of  New  Enslaiul  lo  full  pi-oductiveiiess,  that  tlie.v  may 
lender  the  niaxinmni  service  to  the  region  as  sources  of  raw 
luaterials  for  the  industries,  lor  waterslied  protection,  and  for 
recreational  and  scenic  values. 

Means. — 1.  The  oarl.v  completion  of  the  program  of  Federal 
forest  acquisition  in  Maine,  New  Hainpsliire,  and  Vermont  as 
airend.v  (leleniiiHcd.  iiivelviiiL'  llie  purcliMS(>  of  44(1.1X10  acres 
<  f  land. 

-.  The  extension  of  Stale  ownership  of  forest  land  lo  include 
ultim.itel.v  at  least  10  percent  of  the  fori>st  area  of  the  region 
in  order : 

I'M  To  belter  pi-<ilecl  areas  affecting  stream  How  and  con- 
trcdling  floods. 

(Ij)  To  build  up  in  regions  of  small  scattered  ownership, 
large  State  holdings,  which  will  prodtice  dependable  amounts 
of  wood  to  support  local   industries. 

(c)  To  serve  as  demonstrations  of  forestry  practice,  and  of 
forest  managenieiii  lor  the  instniction  and  education  of  private 
owners. 

(d)  To  serve  as  open  bunting  and  fishing  areas,  as  .sanctu- 
aries for  propagntion  of  game  birds  and  animals,  and  as 
recreational   .•o'cas, 

(e)  tjltimately  to  pro<luce  net  revenue  for  the  State. 

3.  The  extension  of  town  forest  until  every  organized  town 
containing  suitable  forest  land  shall  own  a  forest  to  include 
ultimately  1U  percent  of  its  forested  area. 

(«)  For  luiblic  use  in  recrcalioii,  an<l  for  bird  and  game 
.sanctuaries. 

( ';  I   For  demonstration  of  forestry  practice. 

(cl   Ultimately  for  town  revenue  from  wood  crops. 

Olijrctirn  B. — The  creation  of  more  favorable  conditions  for 
the  private  owner  of  forest  land,  which  will  encourage  him  to 
lireserve  and  improve  existing  forests,  and  to  reforest  additional 
i.'iiid. 

Minns. — 1.  The  improvement  of  fire  iirevenfion  and  suppres- 
sion methods  until  the  average  area  burned  annually  becomes 
negligible  (one-tenth  of  1  percent  or  less)  and  the  forest  prop- 
erty becomes  an  insurable  risk  at  reasonable  rates. 

(a)  By  str(>ngthcning  the  State  forest  fire  protective  organi- 
/.ati(;u  to  the  point  of  maximum  etliciency.  which  will  secure 
the  lowest  obtainable  combined  cost  for  fire  prevention,  fire 
lighting,  and  fire  losses. 

Ill)  By  coordinating  State  supervision  with  town  fire  organi- 
/^ations  so  as  to  create  perfect  controlled  coordination  through- 
out the  State  for  fire  prevention. 

( c  I  By  securing  completely  adequate  equipment  for  fire  fight- 
ing and  detection. 

iih  By  thorough-going  education  of  the  public  with  regard 
to  fire  prevention. 

(c)  By  seturing  maximum  cooperation  of  land  owners  in 
lire  prevention,  preferably  through  the  organization  of  coopera- 
tive .associations,  with  State  assistance. 

if)   By  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 

2.  The  improvement  of  protective  measures  against  forest 
insects  and  diseases. 
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(a)  By  upholding  the  quMiaiitiiip  hiws  against  foreign  impor- 
tations. 

(6)  By  cooperation  with  the  I'nited  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  preventive  measures  and  control. 

(c)  By  strengthening  State  inspection,  and  (piaraiuincs.  and 
State  aid. 

(d)  By  education  of  private  owners. 

3.  The  modiflcation  of  tax  laws  and  taxing  systems  so  as  to 
secure  equality  of  tax  burdens  on  forest  land  owners  as  com 
pared  with  other  individuals. 

(a)  By  analysis  of  the  tax  situation  in  forested  towns,  with 
respect  to  trnvn  expenditures,  sources  of  town  revenue,  and  dis- 
Irilmtlon  of  the  tax  burden. 

(Ii)  By  considei-ation  of  tlie  relation  of  taxes  on  forest  lands 
and  young  timber  with  reference  to  llw  nlliniati'  iiicomc  frnm 
yields  of  mature  timber. 

(c)  By  considering  the  public  lienefits  arising  from  the  grow- 
ing of  timber  by  private  owners,  as  contrasted  with  State 
ownership,  and  expenditure  for  similar  purposes. 

4.  The  study  of  markets  for  forest  products  .'iiid  nt'  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  the  income  from  timberlaiids. 

(n)  By  disseminating  infurniatinn  on  niarkcls  and  classes 
of  products  salable. 

(6)  By  ctTorts  to  create  new  markets  lor  tindier  otherwise 
unsalable. 

5.  The  securing  of  nursery  stock  for  forest  planting  at 
prices  based  on  forest  needs. 


(a)  By  coordinating  orders  for  privately  gmwn  stock  when 
private  industry  furnished  satisfactory  sniiplics  at  reasonable 
l)rices. 

('()  By  growing  stock  in  State  nurseries  to  sup|ily  private 
needs,  at  lowest  possible  cost  for  reforestation. 

Ohjcctive  C. — The  extension  of  basic  knowledge  of  forestry 
l>ractice. 

Means. — Through  the  increased  (inaucial  support  of  all 
agencies  now  engaged  in  research  into  the  problems  of  grow- 
ing and  marketing  timber,  including  the  Northeast  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  State 
forestry  research  departments,  and  research  in  schools  of  for- 
estry, <u-  by  foundations. 

OhjcctixT  n. — The  protection  of  the  pulilii-  bealtb,  prnmollon 
of  happiiK'ss.  and  the  increase  of  the  general  attractiveness  nf 
New  Kngland  to  residents  and  visitors,  tbrt>ugh  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  public  ownership  and  control  of  small  areas  of 
high  scenic  and  recreational  value,  by  the  creation  of  systems 
cpI  |iarks  embracing  sea  and  lake  shores,  waterfalls,  mountaic 
scenery,  roadside  areas,  renniants  of  primeval  fnrcst.  and  sites 
cd'  historic  interest. 

Ohjcctirc  K.  -An  organized  effurt  to  educate  all  elements  of 
New  Kngland  business,  professional,  civic,  and  social  life,  to  a 
true  recognition  of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  forests 
of  New  Kngland  in  regional  plans  fur  future  prosperity  and 
(lc\  chipment. 
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Introduction 

New  Knirliiiiil  i>  cikIhwccI  willi  excellent  I'Mcilii  io 
for  all  types  of  recroatioii.  'I'lic  (listancc  I'miii  nny 
point  to  nKnintains.  heachos,  wildorncss.  m'm.  lakes. 
streams.  Iiills.  anil  coast  is  never  more  than  a  day's 
(li-ive.  Tliere  ai'e  inure  llian  2,000  miles  of  varied 
coast  line,  cxlendini;  troni  llie  rocky  shores  of  Maine 
to  the  sandy  heaclies  of  Long  Island  8onnd.  'I'liere 
ar-e  nioi'e  (lian  5.(100  lalies.  xaryinir  in  Ixpe  from  llie 
(irand  Lal<es  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  to  l^ake  W'inni- 
]iesaukee.  in  a  inghly  develo|)ed  resoi-t  rcLnon.  and 
fnini  T'iMiile  Icmj;-  Lalce  (lianiplain  in  the  inyriail 
little    |innds   ;dl    mei-   New    Kn^land.     The   entire   ai'ea 


is  cliaracterized  by  rugged  toi)ography,  which  culmi- 
nates in  the  AVhite  Mountains,  containing  the  nine 
highest  ])eaks  in  northeastern  T'niteil  States,  and  in 
Cadilhic  Mountain,  the  higiu'st  ])eak  on  the  .Vtlantic 
seacoast. 

New  England  climate  is  as  favoralile  to  reci'eat  iouai 
enjoyment  as  is  its  topograpliy.  Cool,  moist  suunners 
make  it  an  ideal  sinnmeT-  vacation  region;  its  snowy 
winteis  make  it  i)oi)ular  as  a  winter  resort.  Summer 
spoils  acti\ities  cdinmence  along  the  southern  coast 
Ixd'oce  slciing  is  o\er  in  the  Wliite  .Mountains.  The 
lung,  mild  spi'ing  and  the  cleai',  crisp  autumn,  with 
its  liiilliant  foliage,  are  conducive  to  long  di'ives  in  the 
coiinlrv. 


Figure  38. — Wooded  glaUea,  deep  rrtviues.  luxuriant  fulitige,  arid  lofiy  peaks,  combined  with  other  natural  resources  make  New  England  an  ideal  recreation  land. 
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Now  Eii<;lan(l  has  a  fairly  regular  rainfall,  evenly 
ilistributcd  throughout  the  year.  Statistics  show  that 
the  average  monthly  pieci|iitMtiiiii  is  hctwceii  :',  ami  4 
inches,  and  that  there  are  no  ])i((longeil  periods  either 
of  rain  or  of  excessive  drought.  In  northern  New 
England  the  ground  is  usually  co\-cicd  witii  snow 
throughout  the  entire  winter  season,  iiut  due  to  the 
ocean  and  temperature  \ariations  there  is  relatively 
little  snow  in  southern  Rh<idi'  l>land  and  M)Utiicasteiii 
Massachusetts. 

Tn  addition  to  these  natural  assets.  Nmv  Englanil  has 
M  niiii|U('  cultural  quality  of  i-ccrcal  ioiial  appeal.  His- 
toric sites  and  hiiildings;  village  coniinons,  with  their 
coloiual  churches  and  town  halls;  '•forty-rod"  sti-eets. 
lined  with  stately  elms:  distinctive  groupings  of  farm 
h(»uses  and  l)uildings:  stone-widled  fields  dotted  with 
cedar  and  juniper — all  these  rcunnders  of  the  past  form 
a  distinctive  background  for  the  New  England  of 
today. 

The  values  of  these  recreational  all  rib  lie-  ha\e  been 
both  enhanced  and  impaired.  Highways  and  over- 
idght  accommodations  have  made  most  areas  accessible 
to  tourist  and  vacationist.  The  development  of  facili- 
ties, the  creation  of  artificial  lakes,  and  the  presence 
of  those  picturesfjue  reminders  of  early  New  England, 
liave  added  to  the  natural  attractions.  However,  the 
pollution  of  streams,  the  destruction  of  forest  cover, 
and  the  intrusions  of  connnercial  and  industrial  de- 
velopment have  retarded  recreational  growth. 

In  the  past  the  development  of  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  potentialities  has  been  para- 
mount. Yet  the  development  of  recreation  is  now 
assuming  an  equal  importance.  The  increa.se  in  leisure 
tune  has  resulted  in  a  comparable  increase  in  out -door 
recreation.  And  increased  transportation  facilities 
have  made  New  England's  i)layground  accessible  to 
peo]ile  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

One-fourth  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  live  within  a  day's  drive  of  New  England,  and 
over  half  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  two  countries  lie 
within  900  miles  of  Mount  Washington.  This  prox- 
imity of  centers  of  population,  in  combination  with 
excellent  natural  facilities,  has  made  New  England  a 
prominent  recreational  region. 

Recreation  in  New  England  presents  a  two-fold 
problem:  (1)  to  provide  out-of-door  I'ccreational  op- 
portunities for  the  use  of  the  resident  population;  (2) 
to  develop  the  region  as  a  national  recreational  area  for 
a  source  of  income  to  many  people  in  the  region.  The 
first  aspect  assumes  great  importance  because  of  the 
density  of  population,  particularly  in  the  three  South- 
ern States.  The  importance  of  the  second  or  economic 
aspect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  New  England  recrea- 


tion attracted  '?>  million  visitors  in  1935,  and  accounted 
for  an  expenditure  of  over  400  million  dollars. 

Fnim  I  lie  point  of  view  of  the  New  England  region, 
both  phases  of  the  problem  depend  primarily  on  the 
sami'  fa<'tors:  (1)  the  preservation  of  natural  recrea- 
tional ai-eas;  (2)  the  developniciit  of  recreational  faci- 
lities: and  (l>)  the  ))rovision  of  access  to  recreational 
ai-eas. 

The  Situation 

in  New  England  and  similar  regions  where  the  pos- 
sibilities for  recreational  development  are  compara- 
tively unlimited,  the  problem  is  not  so  much  the  actual 
j)roviwion  of  adequate  facilities,  as  the  selection  of  the 
locations  most  suitable  for  them — not  of  making  the 
mo.st  use  of  what  few  opportunities  exist,  but  of  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  each  of  the  many  potentialities. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  these  potentialities  and  of  the 
degiee  to  which  they  have  been  developed.  This  re- 
quires an  exhaustive  recreation  survey.  The  National 
Resources  Board,  in  its  report  to  the  President.  Decem- 
ber 1,  1934,  recommended  that  "  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive study  and  analysis  of  present  State  and 
regional  agencies  concerned  with  State  conservation 
and  recreation,  and  of  scenic  and  natural  resources  of 
each  State,  be  made  as  a  basis  for  determining  how 
they  can  be  conserved,  developed,  and  utilized,  both 
through  public  and  private  initiative." 

The  National  Park  Service,  through  its  regional 
office,  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey throughout  New  England,  and  has  cooperated 
with  the  National  Resources  Committee  in  arranging 
for  the  compilation  of  nnich  of  the  basic  flata  in  con- 
nection with  the  Writers'  Project  of  the  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  193(i 
session  of  Congress  wrmld  authorize  the  National  Park 
Service  to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  lands 
in  the  United  States  which  are  or  may  l)e  chiefly  valu- 
able as  recreation  areas. 

At  present  the  (mly  data  available  on  New  England 
recreation  are  the  results  of  those  diversified  studies 
which  have  been  effectively  carried  out  by  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  (on  areas  over  which  it  has  direct 
jurisdiction);  the  State  planning  boards;  State  con- 
servation, forest,  and  park  commissions;  and  the  New 
England  Council.  The  Commission  has  compiled  this 
data  f  T  use  as  a  basis  for  its  studies  of  recreation  con- 
ditions and  ])roblems. 

Policies  of  Public  Land  Acquisition. — Public  open 
.spaces  in  New  England,  especially  forests,  have  been 
acquired  in  the  past  primarily  for  timber  and  water- 
shed protection,  but  an  increasing  number  of  them  are 
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lii'ing  devoted  to  recreational  use.  A  study  of  New 
England  conservation  policies  shows  a  trend  tdward'^ 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  recreational  value  of  ])iihlic 
JMiids.  The  following  sumniai-y  indicates  liow  these 
clianging  policies  are  ati'ecting  the  acquisition  of  lands 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Tiie  sujiervisor  of  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  states  that  "iu  the  numagement  of  tlie  above 
(Green  Mountain  and  Wiiite  Mountain)  National 
Forest  areas  recreation  development  is  coiis'dei-ed  as 
one  of  the  four  major  activities,  the  otlier  tlu'(>p  lieing 
timber  production,  watershed  protection,  and  wildiire 
proi)agation.'" 

The  National  I'ian  I'oi'  American  Forestry,  published 
by  the  United  States  Forest  Service  in  1!K?3,  stated 
that  "the  use  of  the  forest  for  recreation  has  received 
.such  entirely  inadequat<'  study  that  the  first  recommen- 
dation of  a  realistic  program  should  l)e  for  a  careful 
survey  of  forest  recreational  re(iuirements." 

Tlie  XntioTial  Park  Service  has  only  one  New  Eng- 
bind  aira  under  its  dii'ect  jurisdiction  at  tlie  present 
time — Acadia  National  Park,  Maine.  This  was  ac- 
quired to  protect  an  area  of  outstanding  scenic  beauty, 
and  l<i  preserve  and  develop  it  for  educational  and 
recreational  use.  The  Resettlement  Administration  is 
now  buying  land  for  four  recreational  demonstration 
projects.  This  land,  in  general  unsuited  to  agriculture, 
is  so  located  in  respect  to  centers  of  population  that  it 
will  satisfy  a  definite  need  for  low-cost  recreational 
facilities.  An  act  of  the  19.3.T  session  of  Congress  in- 
structed the  Seci'etai-y  of  tlie  Interior,  through  tlie 
National  Paik  .Service,  to  make  a  study  of  all  historic 
sites  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  i-ecommending 
wliiili  of  tliese  should  be  preserved  by  the  Federal 
(iovei'nnicnl   as  natinnal  reservations. 


FiouRE  41.— Quaint  covered  bridges  contribute  local  color  and  charm  to  the  rural 
New  England  picture. 


The  Maine  Forest  Service  maintains  146  camp  sites 
on  Iea.sed  land,  but  controls  no  other  recreation  areas. 
The  only  State  recreation  areas  in  Maine  are  Baxter 
State  Park  (administei-ed  bj'  a  .special  commission) 
and  the  small  military  reservations  or  historic  forts. 
However,  the  recently  established  State  Park  Commis- 
sion is  considering  the  acquisition  of  several  ai-eas  with 
a  view  to  recreational  development,  particularly  the 
Salnum  Falls  Reservation,  which  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  has  offered  to  donate  to  the  State. 

The  New  Ilampshiie  Forestry  and  Recreation  De- 
partment formerly  received  State  appropriations  "to 
l>urciiase  neeiled  ai'eas  foi-  the  practice  and  demonstra- 
tion of  forestry."  Most  of  the  early  purchases  were 
for  the  development  of  forestry,  but  more  recent  ac- 
quisitions have  had  recreation  as  a  supplementary  or 
primary  object,  and  the  foi'estry  department  has  be- 
come increasingly  awaie  of  the  need  for  j)rotecting 
recreation  areas.  In  11)33  the  State  legislature  rec/)g- 
nized  this  trend  in  policy  by  adding  (o  the  State  forest 
laws  a  provision  whereby  any  public  fore.st  lands  "may 
be  used  foi'  public  recreational  and  park  purposes." 
In  1935  the  legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  For- 
estry Commission  to  "Forestry  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission", and  ajipropi'lated  $23,000  for  recreational 
maintenance  during  the  current  biennial  period. 

The  Vermont  State  forests  ai-e  devoted  to  general 
forestry — reforestation,  fire  prevention,  and  blister- 
rust  control.  Game  i)reservation  and  hunting  are  im- 
portant secondary  considerations.  Most  of  the  forests 
were  Iiought  for  these  purposes,  but  many  recreational 
facilities  have  been  developed  on  these  areas  as  part 
of  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work  program.  Since 
1929  the  Vermont  Forestry  Department  has  been  au- 
thorized to  acquire  "State  fore.st  parks."  These  parks 
differ  from  State  forests  in  that  they  "have  recreation 
as  a  primary  use." 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Conservation  was 
formerly  allowed  to  acquire  State  forests  "to  be  de- 
voted to  the  establishment  of  demonstration  forests,  the 
raising  of  timber,  and  other  silvicultural  practices." 
This  department  now  reports  that  "recreation  is  the 
most  imjiortant  byproduct  of  our  forests",  and  that 
in  the  development  of  forests,  "having  set  aside  recrea- 
tional areas  and  a  wildlife  sanctuary,  the  rest  is  turned 
over  to  the  State  forester  to  be  developed  on  a  forestry 
basis."  The  aim  of  the  Commission  in  working  out  its 
"Massachusetts  plan"  is  to  have  "no  center  of  popula- 
tion    *     *     *     more  than  20  miles  from  a  forest  i^ark." 

The  former  Rhode  Island  Bureau  of  Forestry  did 
not  mention  recreation  among  its  "regular  activities"; 
but  its  "plan  foi-  .State  forest  acquisition"  implied  that 
the  jjroper  function  of  State  forests  was  to  "render 
maximum  service  to  the  region  as  sources  of  raw  mate- 
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rials,  for  watershed  protection,  and  for  recreation 
values."'  In  193")  a  Icirislativc  act  set  up  tlu>  Division 
of  Forests,  Parks,  and  I'arkways  in  the  Dt'partmi'ut  of 
Agriculture  and  Conservation,  conibiniufr  the  functions 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the  Mfti-(>ii(>litiin  Park 
Coiuuiission.  The  act  furtiier  provi(h's  foi-  tlie  coordi- 
nation of  land  conservation  and  land-r.se  programs 
witli  ])arficulai-  emphasis  on  recreation. 

Thi-  Connciticut  State  Park  and  Forest  Commission 
divides  piiMic  lands  into  two  classes.  I'arks  are  ac- 
quired for  recreational  purjioses  and  are  deveh)ped 
"as  recreation  grounds  for  citizens  and  tiieir  guests." 
Forests  are  developed  primarily  foi'  forestry  and  con- 
servation, their  incidental  recreational  value  depending 
on  "the  opportunities  offered  people  to  enjoy  solitude." 
However,  there  are  many  ai-eas  in  tiicse  forests  whicli 
arc  developed  for  recreation,  anil  nil  sudi  areas  are 
used  to  capacitj'. 

National  Recreaiion  Areas. — From  liie  somewiiai 
limited  information  on  jiuIjHc  open  spaces  in  New 
England  the  following  sununary  has  been  evolved.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  three  large  tracts  (as  well 
as  four  "demonstration"  areas)  :  the  White  and  (ireen 
Mountain  Xatitmai  Forests  and  the  Acaflia  National 
Paik.  Each  has  imjjortant  recreational  areas  and  has 
undergone  extensive  recreational  development.  Thi' 
^^'llite  Mountain  forest  is  an  interstate  area,  hut  all 
three  have  interstate  significance,  due  to  their  gieat 
atti'action   for  out-of-State   people. 

."Statistics  on  national  forest  areas  are  constantly 
changing  as  title  to  lands  held  under  purchase  aLMce- 
ment  passes  to  the  I'nited  States  and  as  purchase 
boundaries  are  shifted.  Yet  the  acreaires  as  of  ,Iuiie  •"^O. 
1932,  the  approximate  acreages  in  January  VX'Xi  and 
expected  ultimate  acreages  arc  shown  below: 


w.:. 

i'r... 

Ultimate 

31,401 
534,  735 

169,000 
708.000 

500,000 

White  Mountaio  Forest 

830,000 

Examination  proceedings  were  initiated  in  the  fall 
of  193.5  with  reference  to  a  132.000-acre  tract  in  the 
875,000-acre  Grand  Eake  purchase  unit  in  eastern 
Maine.  In  1935  the  Maine  Legislature  authorized 
Federal  purchase,  for  national  forest  purposes,  of  600.- 
0(K)  acres  within  this  purchase  unit. 

Recent  information  reveals  that  .Vcadia  National 
Park  has  a  total  of  12,108  acres,  with  additional 
acreage  being  acqiured  in  Acadia  Park  extension  as  a 
recreational  demonstration  project.  The  other  three 
recreational  demonstration  projects  are  the  Camden 
Hills  area  in  ^[aine.  the  Bear  Brtxik  ]n'oject  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Beach  Pond  area  in  Rhode  Island. 


Fl(;rKK  rj. 


No  figures  are  yet  available  regarding  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  acquired,  but  preliminaiy  maps  indicate 
that  the  total  for  the  four  projects  will  lie  about  40,000 
acres. 

State  Recreation-  Areas. — According  to  the  1931  re- 
port of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  "A  distinc- 
tion should  be  maintained  between  areas  set  aside 
because  of  scenery,  history,  or  nattn-al  wonders  for 
inspirational  and  educational  jiurpo.ses  as  contra.sted 
with  areas  proditcing  timber  or  forest  products,  on 
l)oth  of  which  large  recreational  values  can  be  de- 
veloped without  interference  with  their  ]jriinary  pui- 
pos(>."  Except  in  a  few  general  classifications.  New 
England  has  not  nmde  the  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  public  open  spaces.  Therefore,  tlie 
summary  of  State-owned  lands  on  the  following  page 
does  not  distinguish,  except  in  a  very  general  way.  the 
differences  in  use  of  the  various  areas. 

Data  regarding  county,  municipal,  and  semiimblic 
recreation  areas  in  New  England  arc  very  incomplete. 
In  Massachusetts  there  are  2.171  acres  of  land  acquired 
by  the  State,  but  tmder  the  administration  of  county 
officials  (not  included  in  table  of  State-owned  lands). 
Other  than  this,  there  appear  to  be  no  county  recrea- 
tion  areas.     In   addition  to  the  countless  municipal 
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|j;irk>  iiiiW  i>la_viri<niiul^^.  llivrc  ;in'  alxml  50,000  acres  of 
(own  forests.  Very  ft'w  of  tlioc  foi'csis  \\\\\v  any 
rt'crcatioiiiil  use. 


[("■., rrrrTd  t 

T  Fob    1.  1 

•3f,l 

f'I:i.->ini-ation                                \i':i 

Use 

Maine: 

Baxter  State  Pnrk  -. 

A(Xt> 
5.960 
122 
218 

44,236 
8,778 

Recreation  wilderness. 

Recreation. 

11 istoric  forts. 

Total              -.-_- 

New  nampshire:  State  forests     

Vermont: 

State  forests  

1  unservation  and  recreation. 
Primarily  conservation. 

State  forest  Darks 

Primarily  recreation. 

63,014 

Massachusetts: 

State  forests            -. 

168,  291 
2,406 
12.060 
12.615 

Con.'iervatioo  and  recreation. 

State  forest  parks 

Recreation. 

Primarily  recreation. 

Metropolitan  district  reservations. -. 

Recreation  and  parkways. 

Total 

195, 372 

Rhode  Island: 

State  forests 

532 
5,444 

Conservation. 

Conservation  and  recreation 

Total      

5,976 

State  forests 

65,  ,'i57 
11,593 
'6,500 

83,650 

Conservation  and  recreation. 

State  parks 

Recreation. 

Total        

Total  Slate-owned  lands _ 

382,688 
889, 108 

1,271,796 

'  Approximately. 

'riicrc  arc  many  types  of  seiui|inblH'  reservations  in 
New  England,  of  wiiicli  a  few  of  the  more  important 
are — 

State-uiciicd  recreation  areas 

Pnlilic    shootintj    grounds,    in    Connecticut:  About 

;3G,000  acres  of  State-leased  private  lands  open,  under 
State  regulations,  to  hunting. 

Game  preserves,  in  Maine :  Over  40(),()00  acres  of 
private  land  protected  against  hunting  by  act  of  legis- 
lature. 

Keservations  of  the  Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Public 
Keservations  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
New  Hampshire  Forests :  1,582  acres  in  Massachusetts, 
and  6,559  acres  in  New  Hampshire,  or  a  total  of  8.141 
acres  of  land  of  especial  scenic  value,  opened  to  public 
enjoyment  and  hence  exempt  from  taxation.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  reservations  now  held  by  these  two  societies, 
they  have  acquired  and  donated  to  their  respective 
States  many  areas  of  recreational  value. 
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The  location  of  State  and  Feelerul  t)pen  spaces,  and 
of  some  imi)ortaiit  semipublic  areas  are  shown  in 
figure  39. 

Acccsx  to  Recreation.  Areas. — A  discu.ssioii  of  access 
to  reci'eation  areas  from  a  regional  point  of  view  must 
l)c  general,  since  detailed  studies  require  local  <on 
sideration.  The  New  England  highway  pattern  pcr- 
inils  access  to  recreation  areas,  except  jiarts  of  ihi' 
Maine  wilderness,  but  means  of  communicai  ion  bet  wi'cn 
some  norlheiTi  centers  is  insufficient  for  tourist  tiallic 
Many  New  England  highways  are  not  adapted  to 
recreatit>nal  use  because  they  are  either  inadequate, 
unsafe,  or  over-developed  commercially. 

In  the  past  New  England  highways  ade(]iiate]y  con- 
neiled  liojnilation  centers  with  recreation  areas,  but 
in  the  future  atlditional  means  of  circulation  must  be 
pi()\ided  between  recreation  areas.  Such  routes,  if 
jiroperly  located,  designed,  and  protected,  will  become 
all  integral  part  of  the  reci-eation  system. 

Tourixg. — Millions  of  people  spend  their  vacations 
driving  through  New  England,  visiting  scenic  and  his- 
toric spots.  For  their  enjoyment  the  highways  must 
not  only  be  conveniently  located  and  properly  pro- 
tected, liiit   they  must  also  be  designed  to  meet  other 
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NEW  ENGLAND  TRAILS  CONFIRtNCE 

NATIONAL    PAR.K.  SERVICE,   STATE   PAKK  DIVISION 

STATE    PLANNING    BOAKDS 

STATE    FORESTRY   S'  CONSERVATION   DEPTS. 
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APPALACHIAN  TRAIL 

LONG   TRAIL 
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LOCAL    TRAILS 
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THIS  A\AP  IS    TENTATIVE    AND      SUBJECT 
TOFURTHER    STUDY   AND    RXVISION 
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needs  of  tlic  tourist.  Tlu'  count  less  historic  shrines, 
the  architectural  masterpieces,  and  the  picturesque  vil- 
lages, with  their  church  spires  and  characteristic  "com- 
mons", constitute  some  of  New  l'hi<j:iand's  chief  at- 
tractions. These  points  of  interest  must  be  made  ac- 
cessible, but  they  must  also  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  conunercial  growth.  The  j)reservation  of 
their  charm  depends  on  keeping  such  sites  free  from 
wayside  stands,  filling  stations,  and  billboards;  and 
undisturbed  by  wide,  noisy  tratHc  arteries.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  bypasses  for  througii  tratKc  be  provided  if 
the  distinctixe  charm  and  qualit}'  of  New  England  vil- 
lages arc  III  he  maintained.  Access  to  tliese  sites  can 
and  should  be  provided  in  sucli  a  way  as  not  to  impair 
their  real  value. 

The  tourist  often  has  ditliculty  in  linding  these  scenic 
and  historic  points,  even  if  they  are  spotted  on  maps. 
Tiierefore.  guide  books  similar  to  the  Connecticut 
(iuide.  issued  by  the  Connecticut  State  Planning 
Board,  are  of  great  assistance.  The  National  Guide 
Book  now  being  prepared  under  the  writers'  project 
of  tiie  AA'oiks  Progress  Administration  will  also  be  of 
\ aluc  to  tlie  tourist. 

Facilities 

Recreational  facilities  in  New  England  are  uidimited 
in  variety,  and  are  too  numerous  to  warrant  con- 
sideration in  any  but  a  detailed  study.  However,  the 
stall  of  I  he  ('nmmi>si(iii  has  assembled  some  data  on 
the  nioic  im|iortant  fai'ilities  for  extensive  recreation: 
The  various  types  of  trails;  and  on  some  of  the  moi'e 
commonly  enjoyed  tvpes  of  intensive  recreation — 
hunting  and  fishing,  golHng.  yachting,  camping,  and 
winter  sports.  The  following  discussion  indicates,  in 
general,  the  scope  of  New  England's  recreational 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  facilities. 

Foot  Trails. — There  are  innumerable  mountain  trails 
in  New  England,  of  which  the  two  longest  are  the 
Appalachian  Trail  from  Mount  Katahdin.  Maine,  to 
Mount  Oglethorpe.  Ga.;  and  the  Long  Trail  in  Ver- 
mont, extending  from  the  Massachusetts  State  line  (it 
coincides  for  its  first  hundred  miles  with  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail)  to  Jay  Peak,  near  the  Canadian  bordei' 
(fig.  44).  The  New  England  section  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  is  oi)en  and  marked  except  for  a  short 
sti'etch  in  western  Maine. 

New  England  tramping  trails  have  a  mileage  of  well 
over  3,500;  in  tlie  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
alone  there  are  nearly  1,000  miles  of  trails.  The  vari- 
ous trail  clubs  and  public  agencies  are  affiliated  with 
the  New  England  Trail  Conference,  which  is  working 
to  extend  tramping  facilities,  particularly  in  the  more 
densely  settled  States  of  southern  New  England,  anil 
to  promote  their  use  by  the  ptiblic.  Trail  development 
is  being  planned  for  New  England  as  a  whole  through 


the  efforts  of  this  Confcrcnci^  and  its  coo[)erating 
agencies.  Complete  data  has  not  yet  been  assembled 
on  the  local  trails,  which  are  to  be  found  on  most  of 
the  moiuitains  and  large  public  open  spaces. 

Youth  Hostels. — A  chain  of  inexpensive  overnight 
acconnuodations  for  hikers  and  bicyclists  was  opened 
in  June  li);J5  by  a  private  organization  interested  in  en- 
couraging young  people  to  make  a  healthful  and  <njoy- 
able  u.se  of  leisure  time.  This  type  of  facility,  under 
the  name  of  Youth  Hostel,  has  proved  very  popular 
throughout  Europe.  The  chain  extends  from  North- 
held,  Mass.,  over  a  500-mile  circuit  through  the  White 
and  (ireen  Mountains.  Most  of  the  route  follows  exist- 
ing byroads,  although  some  i)arts  include  heavily- 
traveled  highways.  Realizing  the  danger  of  locating 
such  routes  along  major  highways,  and  recognizing  the 
growing  public  demand  for  hiking  and  cycling  trails  in 
conjunction  with  inex]iensive  lodging,  the  National 
Park  Service  is  investigating  the  jiossibility  of  de- 
veloping such  facilities  on  public  land  away  from 
traveled  roads.  A  preliminary  re])(ii't  has  been  pub- 
lished which  sets  forth  some  of  the  major  factors 
involveil  in  the  plainiing  of  these  facilities. 

Bridle  Traits. — There  has  been  increai-ed  interest  in 
bridle  and  horseback  trails  during  the  past  5  years. 
The  Green  Mountain  and  New  Hampshire  Horse  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Massachusetts  Forest  and  Park  Asso- 
ciation have  marked  and  published  giude  books  for 
approximately  2,000  miles  of  public  byroads  for  this 
use  in  their  States.  Overnight  and  stabling  accom- 
modations are  provided  at  convenient  intervals,  in 
most  cases  by  private  hostelries  catering  to  horseback 


-Beautiful  New  England  summer  homes  provide  rest  and  comfort 
during  the  vacation  months. 
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riders.  Extensions  of  exi.stin<;  and  (l('vcli)i>TiRTit  (A 
now  trails  are  proposed  by  State  and  private  agencies. 
Interstate  connections  are  needed  between  many  of  the 
existing  and  suggested  trails. 

Canoe  Routes. — Altlioiijrli  tlieiv  are  miles  of  good 
streams  in  New  Eiiirland  unspoileil  by  industrial  de- 
velopment and  pi)llniii)n.  many  large  rivers  are  un- 
suitable for  canoeing.  Yet  the  public  is  taking  in- 
creased interest  in  canoe  trips.  The  best  information 
the  Commission  has  found  on  New  England  cano  ■ 
ti'ips  is  contained  in  "Quick  AVater  and  Smooth:  A 
Canoeist's  (iiiide  to  New  England  Rivers'",  by  Phillips 
and  Cabot.  The  Maine  State  Planning  Hoaid  has  puli- 
lislied  a  ma])  showing  the  best  canoe  routes  in  thai 
State.  There  i.-^  still  need  of  establisliing  adequate 
facilities  for  overnight  accommodations  and  cireuii; 
routes  of  travel  by  canw. 

Huntiiiff  and  Fisltintj. — limiting  and  lishing  aitract 
more  sportsmen  each  year.  The  drain  on  game  species 
has  increased  to  the  point  where  natural  reproduction 
must  be  further  supplemented  by  game  management 
and  semiwild  methods  of  propagation.  Biological 
supervision  of  stocking  and  scientific  control  of  en- 
vii-onment  have  lagged  far  Ix'hind  the  ])ublic  demand 
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for  "shootable  game"  and  "cal  rhaMe  ti-h.""  I'lotect  i\  c 
legislation   is  often   inadeipiate. 

Correlation  between  the  ojien  .season  and  the  almnd- 
ance  of  ditlerent  species  as  detei-mined  by  licensed 
holdei's"  reports  of  the  number  and  location  of  game 
and  fish  taken  will  soon  be  I'ecognized  by  all  State 
game  departments  as  a  necessary  piocedure.  Stocking 
of  game  in  suitable  ct>ver  and  semiwild  methods  of 
propagation  ai-e  slowly  replacing  the  expensive 
iiiciliods  of  ariitiiial  pro])agat ion,  which  result  in  the 
libei'alion  id'  birds  so  tame  that  they  are  ''li\iiig 
targets." 

The  State  game  departments  annually  stock  streams 
and  ponds  with  millions  of  fish.  Careful  field  studies 
should  be  nuide  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  wasteful 
stocking  in  waters  unr-uilable  for  sur\ival  and  natural 
reproduction. 

Cover  throiiglioui  most  id'  New  England  is  well 
adapted  to  game,  but  nd'orestation  with  pure  stands 
of  timber  is  ih^finitely  detrimental  to  wikllife.  Co- 
ordination of  forest  and  general  land  use  managi'Uient 
with  wildlife  preservation  is  desirable,  as  is  the  stand- 
ardization of  technical  limiting  and  fishing  regulations. 

(rolf  and  Yarkt  C/uf/x. — There  are  more  than  500 
golf  clubs  in  New  England,  two-thirds  of  which  aie 
located  in  or  around  urban  areas.  The  remainder  owe 
their  existence  entirely  to  \acationists  and  constitute 
an  important  attraction  of  this  i-egion.  .Mlliongh 
munici])al  courses  are  comjiai-atively  new,  about  '2i> 
New  England  cities  have  them.  The  rates  on  these 
courses  are  exceedingly  low  for  \  isitois  as  well  as  for 
local  residents. 

.Mthough  yacht  clubs  do  not  constitute  a  universal 
attraction,  nevertheless  there  are   niaiiv   vachtinjr  en- 
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Figure  -17.— Well  stocked  rivers  and  streams  attract  many  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton 
to  New  England. 
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tliii>i;i.-ts.  ('()ii>('i|iiciit  ly  viiclit  cliili.^  ilnl  llic  nitirr 
New  Eiifrlanil  coast,  with  the  cxci'i)! ion  ol'  ilic  mitcr 
shore  of  Cape  ('o<l.  This  is  tlic  only  slrclili  of  ihi' 
New  England  sliorr  that  is  not  well  -inicil  to  all  types 
of  pleasure  boatinfr. 

Jure/tile  Camps. — New  l^ni;ianil  \\a>  tiist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  "suinnier  camps."  In  1!I21.  iiicoidini;'  to 
Chitlester.  about  i'n  |icirciii  ol'  ;ili  siidi  c;iin|(~  were 
located  here.  Since  tiuMi  many  liaM'  ln^cii  ojicni'il  :n 
othci-  sections.  Imt  New  Eniriaiid's  six  hundred ddd 
camps  still  rejiresenl  one-tilth  cd'  llii>  coiintryV  tot;d. 
.Vltliouirli  New  York  now  JemU  ihr  States  in  actual 
nunilicr  of  camps.  Xi'w  I<>njiland  claims  the  ili-t  iiict ion 
of  havin<r  the  most  camps  per  unit  area. 

W//itcr  Sports. — The  de\-elopm"nt  of  wiiitcf  sports 
iias  been  rapid  within  the  past  few  years,  ilue  lo  the  im- 
|)roved  jilowino- and  sandinj:'  (d'  hiii'hways;  lo  the  axail- 
abilifv  of  facilities  constructed  lai'L'ely  with  ( '.  ('.  ('. 
and  woi'k  relief  labor:  to  the  local  promotion  (d'  wilder 
sports  activities:  and  to  the  "snow  trains."  From  lO-il 
to  1935,  the  Bo.ston  &  Maine  Railroad  alone  carrieil 
59.305  passpn<rers  on  190  snow  train-:  c\eiy  suitable 
week-end  in  the  winter  of  193.")-3(>  thousands  of  en- 
thusia.sts  were  taken  to  New  PvUtrland  winter  I'csorts 
bv  .snow  trains  (d  the  llanii'or  i.^  .Vroostoclc.  I')oston  & 
.VIbany.  Boston  i<:  .Maiiii'.  .Maine  Central.  New  Haven, 
and  \'erm()iit  Central  railroads.  'I'he  popularity  of 
these  trips  has  pro\ide(l  the  impetus,  and  publicity  by 
the  railroails,  the  State  de\-elopme]il  commissions,  and 
the  Xew  Knirland  Council  has  contriiiuteil  in  makin<.f 
the  reiiioii  a  ranking  winter  sports  center. 

This  increased  awai-eness  of  the  possibilities  of 
winter  spoi'ts  developmiMit  ha-  resulted  in  a  rapid 
de\'clopinenl  (d'  facilities.      l>iiwidiill  and  iross-coiintry 


ski  trails,  .-ki-jump-.  tolioggan  slides,  and  skating  rinks 
have  been  constructed  by  both  public  and  ]3rivate  agen- 
cies. Snow  trains  have  been  snp})lemented  by  "snow 
blisses"    and    "snow    planes",    and    the    ]io]iiilarity    of 

winter  resoi'ts  is  resulting  in  an  increased  winter  use 
of  hotels,  camps,  and  vacation  homes. 

/;'//)/'ri/i'/ifi/  Coiisiri'dfioii  llo/'/.'-v. — The  de\elopment 
cd'  recreational  facilities  on  State  reservations  has 
made  iireat  progress  since  W-V-\  b\'  iin'aiis  of  Kmergencv 
Coiiser\at ion  and  State  work  relief  funds.  Recrea- 
tional development  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
I'unctions  id'  the  approximately  '.M)  ('i\-ilian  Consei-va- 
tion  camps  iii  New  England.  The  signiiicaiice  of  this 
acti\ity  is  brought  out  in  a  statement  by  the  Slate 
forester  of  Connecl  icul  that  "the  de\  I'lopmeiit  (d'  State 
forests  has  beiMi  put  ahead  at  least  IH  years  throULlh 
the  ( '.  ( '.  C.  proeiam  alone." 
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Figure  48.— Permanent  winter  cabins  are  evidence  of  the   pojmlarity  of  winter 
sports  in  New  England. 


FiiiUKK  4\<.— The  New   Enpiland  winter  scene  offers  unUmited  opportunities  for 
active  enjoyment  of  winter  sports. 
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.SuiiiiiKirio  III'  wiiik  iloiic  liy  ('.  ('.  ('.  Mini  work- 
relief  jjrojects  includt': 

Construction  of  liinulicils  nt'  iiiilfs  ol'  liiirii  traiU. 

Cutting  and  niarkin<jf  of  InimlrriU  nf  niilcs  of  tool 
IJiitlis  and  trails. 

Development  of  about  ;U)  or  10  batliin;^  (■('ni('r>. 
with  Ijoaclies.  bathhouses,  modern  sanitation,  parkiiii: 
spaces. 

Construclion  of  manv  artificial  |mmiiU  Uw  riM-T-catiini. 
fish  conservation,  storape.  or  frencial  hmiUcapc  ]iiir- 
poses,  includin<T  tiiree  lariic  llin)d  cdiilnil  and  sl(irai;i' 
reservoirs  in  \'ei-nioiit. 

("oustrurt ion  of  bundrcil-  (jf  picnic  and  canipiii;^ 
sites,  provided  witii  laiilcs.  Iir<'piai'cs  piavprnuiid  c(|ni])- 
nient,  parking  s))a<-es. 

Development  of  innnincrablr  w  inter  spoi'ts  facilities. 
esjiecially  ski-trails.  ski-juni[)s.  and  skating  rinks. 

Construction  of  several  fire  lookout  towers. 

Fire-fighting  over  vast  areas. 

Scouting  of  over  a  niillinn  acres  fur  forest  insects 
and  discas<'s. 

Planting  of  hundreils  of  thousands  of  trees. 

Cutting  of  thousands  of  coi'ds  (d'  wood,  primarily 
foi-  use  in  ('.  C  C.  camps. 

Problems 

Solution  (d'  llic  rccrcal  ional  |ii'olilcin^  in  New  Kng- 
land  depends  np<in  a  tliorongli  knowledge  of  condi- 
lioii>.  Xc\crl  liclcss.  the  sitmition  is  sntliciently  well 
known  s(]  that  a  few  major  problems  can  be  ^jointed 
out. 

The  I nter-ReJatlonshi [>  Ix'tivicii  I'lihlh-  hikI  I'riratc 
Recreational  Actlrit)/. — There  is  marked  need  of  estab- 
lishing definite  policies  in  regaid  to  the  proper  fields 
for  public  and  for  connneifial  reci-eat ional  activity 
in  .New  England.    The  recreational  asset.s  of  this  region 


consliluli'  the  means  (d'  livtdihood  for  thousands  of 
New  Knglanders.  yet  undue  connnercializat ion  of  these 
assets  "would  be  iu)l  oidv  to  kill  the  piov<>rbial  goose, 
but  lo  Ik'  nnworihy  of  our  tru.steeship."  This  ]iioblcm 
of  defining  the  respective  spheres  of  ])ublic  and  private 
enterprise  i.s  manifested  in  three  ditl'erent  plui.ses  of 
recreat  ional  devcdopment. 

The  first  is  ownership  of  land.  The  existing  status 
of  public  areas  has  been  discussed,  as  well  as  the  genei'al 
policies  I'egarding  their  acipiisit  ion.  Yel  there  is  need 
for  much  study  in  order  to  detei-mine  just  how  far 
public  agencies  should  go  in  ])in-chasing  land  for  ic- 
crcalion.-d  jiurposes.  I'l'oxiniily  to  pulilic  land  (d'h'U 
serves  as  a  dii'ect  stinndus  for  recreational  develop- 
ment: yet  if  too  UHich  ]iro]ierty  is  withdrawn  from 
taxation,  ihe  bui'den  on  (he  general  |)nblic  becomes 
unreasonably  great.  Public  ownei'ship  is  often  ueces- 
>arv  for  the  preserxat ion  of  scenic  and  historic  features. 
In  many  cases,  howexcr.  these  features  ba\'e  iieeii  satis- 
factorily presei'ved  by  such  private  organizations  as 
the  Massachusetts  Trustees  of  Pul)lic  lleservations.  the 
Society  for  the  ProtectioTi  of  New  Ham]ishire  Foi-ests. 
and  the  Ajjpalachian  Mountain  Clul).  The  buying  of 
"scenic  easements",  that  is.  paying  foi'  the  protection 
of  scenic  fealui'c^  on  private  land  rather  than  buying 
Ihe  land  outright,  has  been  advocated  by  many  con- 
sei-vation  and  recreation  ex))erts.  and  in  a  few  cases 
has  been  resorted  to  by  the  Metropolitan  Park  Com- 
nnssion  of  Boston. 

.Vnolher  phase  inxoUcs  the  preservation  of  historic 
and  unii|iic  cnllnral  features.  Many  of  the.-~e  reci-ea- 
t  ional  assets  ha\t'  been  satisfactorily  preser\'ed  under 
jirivate  in-  semipublic  ownei'ship:  a  few  ha\c  had 
|iulilic  prolei-tion.  Howevei-.  many  ollier>  have  >ull'erei| 
or  liaxe  been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  prixate  exploila- 
li(Ui.     (  ()mi)aratively  few  of  these  sites  can  feasibly  be 


FiGUKES  51  and  52.— From  the  rooky  shores  of  Maine  to  the  sandy  beaches  of  Long  Island  Sound  the  New  F.nglaml  coast  offers  all  forms  of  seaside  recreational  activities. 
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pliU'ed  uiulci-  ])iil)lic  ownership,  and  yet  tlii'y  are  all 
assets  to  recreation  in  New  Kntrland.  In  some  cases 
zoning  has  reiiiic<'(l  liic  (Iciircciatinn  nf  tiiese  assets; 
in  otlier  instances  private  restrictions  have  woi-ked  out 
well.  Xe\-eitlieless.  some  ni(>asnres  shoidtl  l)e  de- 
veloped, if  possible,  wheicliy  these  distinct  i\('  cliar- 
acteri.slics  can  Ik-  ])erinanently  jireserved  for  public 
enjoyment  without  imposinjr  an  unwarranted  i)urden 
on  eitiiiT  pulilic  or  pri\ale  I'ntcrju'ise. 

The  tiiird  piuise  is  tlie  provision  of  facilities,  wiiich 
must  likewise  lie  carefully  halancod  between  |iul)lic  and 
private  aiTcncies.  Formal  overnijiht  ac<ommndal  ion- 
constitute  an  impcu'tant  factor  in  Xew  Kn^'land's  rec- 
reation business,  yet  ai-commodat ions  for  tiie  tliousaiuls 
wliii  pi'efer  tocam])  out  ai'e  no  less  iuiporlaiU.  Trails, 
winter-sports  facilities,  and  areas  for  orjrani/.eti  sports 
nuiy  be  provided  by  private  or  connnercial  airencies, 
but  public  c(>n\<'nience  and  interest  requii'e  that  such 
facilities  lie  provided   bv  [)nblic  airencies  as   well. 

A  <reneral  policy  which  will  hai'uionize  the  interests 
of  both  puiijic  and  commercial  i-ecreation  ap'ucies  con- 
stitutes the  ^n'cMtcsI  need  of  Xew  Eniiland  recrealinn 
tiKlay. 

Public  Land  Acquhition. — A\'licre  public  land  ac- 
quisition iuvolvin<r  more  than  one  State  is  found  to  be 
desirable,  it  should  be  co(U(linated  bv  cooperative  State 
ajrreements.     IJecreatioiial   and    natural    features  tran- 


scend ])olitical  l)oundai-ies.  therefoiv  the  accjuisition 
program  should  not  be  impeded  by  the.se  boundaries. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  have  shown  definite  inter- 
est in  the  interstate  coordination  of  public  land  acqui- 
sition, and  it  is  hopeil  that  the  recreation  conunittec 
of  the  ("ommission  nuiy  assist  in  working  out  an  ac- 
(juisitiou  pi'ogi-am  for  \i\\  F.iiLdand.  Further  develo])- 
ment  of  this  pi-ogi'am  may  rc-ull  ibrough  the  use  of 
interstate  compacts,  if  they  are  made  legal  in  the  .sev- 
eral States. 

h  (K'ilit'tett  far  h'.itf  ii.\i  r<  Ri  t-ii  (<t  kiii. —  1  he  jirovi^iou 
of  facilities  for  exteiisixc  icrreation  is  both  a  State  and 
a  regional  ])rob|(>m.  Foot  I  rails,  for  the  most  ]iart. 
have  alieady  been  cooi-dinated  into  a  legional  netw<uk. 
but  briclle  li-ails  still  need  many  inter>tale  connections. 
Most  id"  these  tiails  have  been  developetl  privately, 
but  |>ublic  coojieration  is  necessary  in  extending  exist- 
ing ones,  and  in  |)roleciing  ibe  natural  features  of  th" 
c-ounti-y  thiough  which  they  pass.  State  agencies  have 
assisted  in  ])Utting  trails  through  their  ]iresent  hold- 
ings, but  in  the  future  trail  location  >liiiuld  have  a 
Ix'ai-ing  on  land  ac(|uisii ion.  The  Xational  Park  Serv- 
ice has  lieen  studying  the  ilesirability  of  "trailway" 
(|e\  cliipnient  for  lhrougli-trail>  on  strips  (d'  publicly 
owned  land. 

Trail  niaik'iui:  and  the  pro\  i-ion  of  ac<'onmjodations 
are    logically    ,-ubjcMi     niattcr    i'lU'    regioiud    planning. 


Figure  £3— The  recreational  assets  of  New  England  include  hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes  in  natural  settings  of  woods  and  mountaios 
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Tlic  (•.\<-(_'lk'iK'e  of  New  EiiL^lanil  font  I  rails,  cs^jccially 
ill  rofrard  to  standardized  niarkinji:  and  distrilnii  inn  of 
slu'lters  at  desirable  locations,  is  due  larfxclv  to  ilu' 
coordinated  efforts  of  tlic  Xcw  Eii<rland  Trail  (diifci- 
ence  and  its  constituent  organizations.  Further  siic- 
cossful  dcvelopinent  depends  cliicHy  upon  the  extent  to 
\\hi<h  the  prof^raiii  of  this  C'onfereiiee  can  Ijc  carried 
out. 

FaciHt'tex  for  I  nten.slre  Recreation  Prinuirili/  a  State 
ami  Local  Problem. — The  provision  of  facilities  for  in- 
tensive recreation  present.s  a  problem  with  irlatixcly 
littl(>  rcijfional  siirnificaiic(>.  Ilowexci'.  it  i>  necessary 
to  di'xclop  ~(andar(U  for  these  faeilities.  to  eliminate 
harmfnl  conipetilion  amonii'  them,  anil  to  determine 
tin-  proportion  of  re^pon^ilnlity  which  pulilic  aecncie> 
.shoiihf  assume.  liolh  puhlie  and  eonimereial  facilities 
are  neces.sary  to  well-balanceil  de\<'lopmeni.  Imt  if  they 
overlap  or  compete,  there  i.s  both  waste  and  mellieiency. 

Access  to  Recreation  Area.<^. — (\)nstriiet  ion  (d'  means 
of  access  to  recreation  area>  is  both  an  interstate  and 
interregional  problem.  .Vlthoiiiih  for  llu'  most  part 
this  depends  on  the  solution  of  the  New  Kngland  trans- 
portation problem.  ceit;iin  pha.ses  may  be  considered 
as  I'ecreational.  The  eonstruction  of  limited  ways — 
of  highways  which  add  to  {\w  r<'creat  ioual  advantages 
of  the  region — is  of  paramount  impoiiance. 

.Most  I'ccreation  seekers  travel  by  automobile.  They 
demand  safe,  modern  highways  that  pi-ovide  ample 
opportunities  for  easy  and  pleasant  access  to  scenic 
New  Kngland.  Two  factors  t  hat  will  increase  driving 
pleasure  are  the  regulation  of  \\ay>ide  commei'cial  de- 
velopment and  the  location  of  billiioards.  and  the  elim- 
ination of  grade  intersections.  The  need  f(U-  roadside 
protection  is  now  generally  recognized  and  the  adoption 
of  freeway  and  highway  zoning  |)i'inciples  seems 
imminent. 

R<latrd  Problems. — As  has  been  pointed  out,  con- 
ser\ation  and  transportation  are  (d'  utmost  importance 
in  the  solution  of  New  P^nglaiid"s  recreation  problem. 
Hut  there  are  other  fields  of  activity  which  are  closely 
I'elaled  to  reci'cat  ioiial  de\-elopmenl .  Thice  examples 
ai-e: 

(  I  )  The  provision  of  emeig<'ncy  airplane  landing 
tields.  Ill  the  a\iatiou  sec'ti<in  of  this  repoi't  it  is 
pointed  out  that  aviation  can  aid  recieatiou,  as  a  means 
of  access  to  areas.  Also,  recreation  can  aid  aviation 
by  providing  the  landing  fields  necessary  for  flying 
safety.  In  many  i)laces  now  lacking  pro])er  emergency 
landing  facilities  there  are  areas  of  public  land  suit- 
able for  .such  development.  Cooperative  effort  be- 
tween aviation  officials  iuid  public  land  autliorities 
could  set  apart  appropriate  tields,  with  no  great  loss 
to  recreation. 


{•!)  'Hie  construction  of  water  detention  reservoirs, 
'i'lie  water  resources  section  of  this  i-epoit  indicates  the 
ni'cd  for  storage  reservoii-s  to  regulate  stream  flow. 
Large  ,-torage  reservoii's  have  almost  no  scenic  or 
water  sports  \alue  because  of  the  extreme  fluctuation 
of  water  lc\els.  but  small  reservoirs  may  combine  water 
conservation  and  recreation  benefits,  as  has  been  deiii- 
oiisi  rated  in  many  New  England  State  forests.  In 
eitiier  case  the  construction  and  regulation  of  reser- 
\iiirs.  and  the  ac(|uisition  and  development  of  adjoin- 
ing properly  call  for  close  coordination  cd'  r<'ci'eat  ion 
and  storage   reservoir  de\i'lopment. 

(•'{)  The  use  of  submarginal  lands  for  reci'cat  ion. 
farms  and  wooil  hits  that  no  longer  ha\e  agri<-iilt  iiral 
\aliie  are  liabilities  to  theii-  owners  and  to  society  un- 
less they  can  lie  devido|)ed  for  jiiiblic  or  ])rivate  recre- 
ational use.  .'-inch  areas  are  often  admirably  siiiteil  to 
recreation  and  lo  wildlife  consei'vation.  The  Iowa 
State  I'laiining  I'.oard  has  advocated  the  dedication 
of  milch  submarijinal  farm  lands  to  wildlife  restoration 
as  a  means  of  ileriving  "a  more  substantial  income" 
than  could  be  obtained  through  agriculture.  If  no 
recreational  uses  of  such  areas  are  a|iiiarenl.  caitd'ul 
reforestation  might  be  effected  with  beneficial  results 
to  recreation  and  conservation. 

Requirements  for  the  Solution 
of  Recreation  Problems 

There  are  two  fundamental  approaches  to  the  solu- 
tion of  New  England's  recreational  problems  which 
have  not  been  given  sufficient  recognition  in  the  past. 
One  of  these  is  compilation  of  information  on  existing 
conditions;  the  other  is  coordinated  effort  in  ]ilanning 
and  development. 

There  is  not,  as  yet,  sufficient  information  axailable 
to  permit  a  foriiiiilation  of  a  program  of  recreational 
development,  although  fairly  detailed  data  on  some 
aspects  of  the  situation  have  been  compiled  by  the  State 
])lanning  boards,  the  New  England  Council,  and  private 
and  commercial  agencies.  I'he  stiiff  of  the  Commission 
is  compiling  and  will  present  to  its  recreation  commit- 
tee a  prcdimiiiary  survey  of  available  recreation  ma- 
terial. This  rc'iiort  may  .serve  as  a  basis  for  additional 
studies  and  for  a  tentative  program  of  development. 
There  is  still  a  definite  need  for  a  compreliensive  sur- 
vey, such  as  has  been  outlined  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  such  as  is  now  being  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  in  connection  with  the  wi-iters'  project  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  plan  recreation  on  a 
coordinated  interstate  basis.  Most  of  these  have  had 
pirivate  insjiiration ;  some  have  been  focused  along 
commercial  recreation  only;  but  the  New  England  Re- 
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gioiiiil  Phinniii^'  ('(Hiiiiiis>i(iii  is  the  first  oi  j.'iini/.ation 
(o  attfiupt  the  (■oiiii)n'lu'iisivo  study  and  iilaiiiiin^f  of 
recreation  in  tlie  rejrion  as  a  whole,  'riiroiigii  the  Coni- 
inission  the  State  phuiniM<r  l)()anl~  ;ind  I'ecreation  airen- 
cies  may  eoojjerate  with  National  aireiicies  and  with 
pi'ivate  and  eoinniereia!  oi-jrani/ations  in  the  develoji- 
nieiit  of  a  coordinated  Nfw  luijiland  ici  icat  ional 
projrraiii. 

New  England  as  a  National  Recreation  Area 

There  is  an  additional  factor  involved  in  the  study  of 
recreation  in  New  En<rhind — the  promotion  of  New 
Kn<rhiii(]  as  a  national  recreation  area. 

The  New  P^nfrland  Council  has  iieen  effectively  slriv- 
injr  to  advertise  the  reci-eational  ])ossil)ilities  of  the 
I'egion.  Ill  \'X\'<.  throuirh  the  cooperative  action  of 
the  six  New  Ene;land  (iovernors.  a  total  of  $l()(),()(ll) 
was  ai)])i'opriated  by  the  six  States  for  the  su|)i»>rt  of 
the  ("ouncil's  advertisinj;:  program.  State  de\t'lo|)ment 
comniissit)iis,  State  conservation  agencies,  ehamhers  of 
commerce,  and  others  have  done  much  for  the  reeie 
ation  industr\-  in  New  Kngland.  yet  their  efforts  have 
not  been  backed  by  the  means,  facilities,  and  informa- 
tion nee(led  to  carry  on  a  program  intensi\e  enough  to 
coinpai'e  favorably  with  i)rograms  <"irried  on  in  othei- 
leireation  regions.  I'ublicity  is  governed  by  financial 
sup|)oi-t.  but  it  is  also  governed  liy  coopei'ative  backing. 

Conclusion 

New  England  is  admiralily  adapted  lo  recreation 
piirpii.-(s.  and  it  offers  unlimited  jmssibilil  ies  to  those 
seeking  all  lyi)es  of  reci'eation.  A  cooper;iting  and  co- 
ordinated New  England  can  am|)ly  mei-t  the  recrea- 
tion and  vacation  demands  of  its  residents  ami  ii  can 
also  serve  as  a  recreation  center  for  people  fidm  olliei- 
parts  of  the  country.  The  revenue  will  go  far  to  otfsei 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  manufacturing  and  other  de- 
clininL''  industries.     .Vccordiuir  to  estimates,  the  recrea- 


tion industry  in  1!U7  was  valued  at  $115.000.(XK)/  this 
figure  had  increased  to  about  $400,(X)0.Ot)O  -  in  r.i:55, 
tiipliug  in  less  than  two  decades.  Exact  coini)arable 
figures  are  not  available,  but  the  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing tiecreased  about  50  percent  in  the  period, 
l!»l!>-;{:!.  Kecreation  cannot  take  the  place  of  manufac- 
turing in  industrial  cities,  but  it  ha.s  become  the  salva- 
tion of  many  rural  area.s  and  smaller  cities.  During 
this  same  pei-iod,  the  increa.se  of  leisure  time  has  re- 
sidteil  in  a  more  widespread  participation  in  outdoor 
recreation.  New  England  has  in  part  provided  fortius 
participation  bv  the  <levelopment  cd'  nuuiy  of  Inr  nat- 
iiial    recreational    ailxanlagcs. 

In  order  to  icali/.e  to  the  fidlot  these  natural  possi- 
bilities. .New  England  must  embark  u])on  a  i-ooidinated 
program  for — 

1.  Estiiblishment  of  a  balance  between  public  ;ind 
private  recreational  activities; 

•2.    Tlie  piotection  of  natural  ailvantagts: 

."').  The  de\'elo|)ment  of  adei|Uate  facilities  id'  all 
types  : 

1.  Tlie  provision  of  .safe,  convenient,  attractive 
mean~  cd'  ac<ess  to  recreational  areas:  and 

.">.    The  organized  publicity  of  recreational  assets. 

Ill  workinii'  out  this  program,  special  consideration 
shoiilil  111'  L:i\en  to  those  types  of  recreational  oppor- 
tiinit\'  wliicli  are  peculiar  to  New  England.  Historic 
background,  architectural  individuality,  mid  village 
charm  may  not  have  so  universal  an  appeal  as  lakes, 
moiiiiiains,  forests,  and  seashore:  bnt  they  do  have  a 
(lualily  of  appeal  that  cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
Although  natural  advantages  constitute  the  general 
basis  for  i-ecreational  development,  those  cultural 
<|ualities  which  can  b<>  found  only  in  New  England 
must  be  preserN'ecl  and  enhanced  if  New  England  \:- 
to  make  the  most  (d'  its  recreational  o])iiortiinities. 


'  1..  W.  Cliidi'stcr,  Tuiirisin  in  N^w  Kiiu'land,  uiipiililislicd. 
-  Ni'W   Kn^lMlld   Council.    N<'W    Kn;;laiul   TiMla.v. 
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Introduction 

Tlic  l•ull:^l•I•\atioIl  Mini  iitili/.:it  lull  nf  New  Kiijrliilicl 
water  resources,  the  ln'ttcr  to  liciiclit  the  i-e<^:on  as  a 
wliolf.  can  be  secured  only  tliroujili  the  adoption  of  a 
]iiililic  policy  of  cooi-dinati<iii  and  cooperat  imi  in  which 
Ihi'  interrelation  of  the  iiiipoitaiil  ccoiioniic  and  social 
])rohleins  of  the  adjoinine-  States  coiitain:iie"  interstate 
streams  are  fully  i\H-of.nnze(l. 

The  water  resources  of  New  Knjilaiid  haxc  heeii  an 
important  factor  in  the  successful  (levelo])iiieiit  of 
ni.iny  of  its  economic  cnteiprises.  The  textile  an<l 
|ia|ier  industries  started  here  and  jxrew  as  a  result  of 
plentiful  cheap  power  and  an  aiiundaiit  supply  of  suit- 
able water;  agriculture  has  thiixcd  lariicly  iiecause  of 
fertile  river  valleys  and  adci|iiatc  iiiiiforin  lainfall; 
file  forest  industries  have  owed  iniich  id'  their  pros- 
l)erity  to  the  inexpensive  lo"'  dri\(--  mi  the  rivers;  rec- 
reational activities  have  been  pronioteil  by  the  many 
lakes  ami  streams;  fishiiifi'  industiy  and  conuuerce  have 
depended  on  natural  haibors  advantageously  located. 

The  natural  advantages  of  New  England  water  re- 
sources have  been  increased  in  many  ways.  Harness- 
ing the  i)otential  energy  ui  the  rivers  has  provided 
industrial  and  electric  powei';  danuning  rivei-  valleys 
has  {)erniitted  storage  foi'  water  supply  and  for  the 
regulation  of  river  flow,  the  latter  use  incicasing  the 
power  of  the  streams  and  a.ssisting  in  their  pui-ifica- 
tion;  deepening  rivei-  channels  ha-  opened  up  many 
inland  conuiiunities  to  water-borne  rommeice;  raising 
natural  ])onds  and  lakes  has  addi'cl  to  recreational 
assets. 

By  contra.st,  much  has  been  done  to  depreciate  the 
water  resources  of  New  England.  Iiidix  riminate  and 
excessive  denuding  of  forest  lands  has  dinunished  their 
usefulness  as  aids  to  natural  imrihcation  i>\'  water  sup- 
plies and  to  regulaiioii  n(  stream  Ihiw:  >trii)ping  cd' 
land  cover  has  caused  soil  erosion,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  spoliation  of  agricultiiial  lands  and  the  de])osi- 
tioii  of  silt  in  reservoirs  and  in  ri\-eis;  discharging 
domestic  sewage  and  industrial  wastes  directly  into 
the,  rivers  lias  heavily  polluted  many  of  them,  result- 
ing in  unhealthfid  and  unsightly  conditions  along 
their  courses. 

In  connection  with  this  last  item,  there  are  many 
cases  where  these  polluted  conditions  extend  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  rivers  themselves  into  the  waters  at 
their  mouths.     Water  thus  impaired  is  rendered  unfit 


t'(ir  the  ciillixation  id'  shelllish.  How  to  les.sen  stream 
polliilion  ill  New  England  is  one  of  the  urgent  proli- 
lenis  connected  w  itli  water  I'esources. 

Water  Resources  Committee 

In  l'.i;'.."i  the  Commission  ajtpointed  a  water  resources 
i-ommittee  lo  sludy  water  conditions.  The  results,  to- 
gether with  recommendations,  are  to  be  made  available 
to  lii'oiips  interesled  in  the  water  jirolileiiis  i>{  New 
England. 

'ihe  first  act  of  the  committee  was  to  draw  up  a 
broad  outline  for  rncr  basiii  iiix'estigatioiis  <-overing 
the  collection  of  basic  data  as  well  as  the  study  id' 
stream  uses  and  river  basin  im])rovenients. 

The  committee  have  examined  and  classified  public 
woi'ks  projects  lelating  to  water  resources  by  way  t>f 
cooixuating  with  the  P.  W.  A.  State  engineers;  they 
have  recommended  a  modified  form  of  (he  bill,  sub- 
mitted by  Representative  AVilliam  M.  Citron,  of  Con- 
necticut, providing  foi-  Federal  enabling  legislation  to 
peiiiiit  the  forming  of  intei'state  comj)acts:  they  l;a\e 
di'awn  up  foiaus  for  interstate  compacts  for  the  devel- 
o[)ment  of  water  resources  in  the  Connecticut,  Merri- 
inack.  anil  HIackstone  Kixcr  Basins;  they  ha\'e  drafted 
a  plan  of  procedure  foi-  conducting  investigations  in 
the  Connecticut  Kiver  \'alley. 

The  Coniniission  has  prepaied  a  bibliography  of 
interstate  water  i'esources  information,  and  has  made 
it  available  to  the  State  health  enginecT-s  and  others. 

There  are  in  New  England  1!*  principal  river  systems 
(excluding  coastal  streams),  as  shown  in  figure  54, 
'.»  of  which  flow  thi-oiij;h  more  than  1  State.  Of  these 
interstate  streams  the  Commission  considers  three  to  b;' 
of  majoi'  interstate  significance — the  Connecticut,  Mer- 
rimack, and  lUackstone  Kiv(>rs.  The  stall  of  the  com- 
mission has  iiiade  preliminary  studies  and  reports  mi 
existing  conditions  and  problems  in  these  river  \  alleys, 
has  submitted  them  to  the  water  resoui'i-es  committee 
of  the  Coniniission.  '{"here  follows  a  briid'  suiiiniary  of 
the  data  on  these  streams  as  assembled  liy  the 
Commission. 

Connecticut  River 

(iriisivl. — The  Connecticut  Ki\er  \'alley,  extending 
into  four  States,  covers  the  greatest  area  and  has  the 
largest' |)oj)ulation  of  any  drainage  area  in  New  Eng- 
land.   Also,  there  is  more  water  power,  both  developed 
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Mini  iiiiili'\clii|iril.  (Ill  till'  ( '(iiiiii'cticllt  Ki\t'r  tli.-iii  mi 
.-iiiy  (illicr  Iwii  riM'i-^  in  N'l'w  Kii^-ImihI. 

I'lic  C'oijiR'cticiil  (Irainafii'  area  (•(iinpri.sin^'  almiit 
11,320  square  miles,  of  whic-li  115  s(iTiare  miles  arc  in 
("aiiaila.  is  ('([iial  to  twice  the  combined  area  of  Kliodc 
Island  and  Cojinecticut,  or  more  tiian  one-third  (d'  New 
Eniilaiid,  <'\clusive  of  Maine.  The  |io|iiilation  (alioiil 
l.'i.'id.OOll)  i-epresents  15  pei-cenl  of  the  loial  in  New 
En<j;land.  Located  in  tiie  valley  arc  all.  oi-  pails,  of 
355  towns  and  cities,  includinjir  ii<)  with  a  [jopulation 
over  lO.OOO.  The  value  of  its  4  nullion  or  more  acres 
of  farms  and  their  buildinirs  is  nearly  -inu  nullion 
dollars:  llic  \alue  of  its  nianufactiirc(|  pi-odiicts  is  esti- 
niateil  at  a  Inllion  dollars  yearly. 

Wt'fi  r  •Sufjf/i/. — There  are  117  municipalities  ha\ini:- 
piililic  water-supply  systems,  most  of  which  are  sup- 
|)lied  l)y  surface  waters-,  the  rest  depend  u]3on  under- 
<;round  sources.  In  addition,  a  large  area  of  this 
watershed  is  being  developed  as  a  water  sujjply  for 
tiie  Boston  metropolitan  water  tlistrict.  Many  of  the 
.sy.stenis  include  treatnieni  plants:  others  rely  for  puri- 
fication upon  storage  or  natural  watershed  protection, 
'{"lie  water-supply  problem  is  interstate  in  scope  inas- 
much as  the  taking  of  water  from  a  river  or  its  tribu- 
taries alters  the  flow  and  allects.  in  \arying  degrees, 
power  and  industrial  plants  below  (he  point  of 
diversion. 

The  distribution  of  water-supply  systems  and  llieii' 
clas.sifical ion  according  to  types  of  sources  is  shown 
in  figure  5t).  Of  tlu'  towns  in  the  watershed  that  have 
over  1,000  inhabilants,  there  are  24  which  do  not  have 
public   watei-sn])ply  systems. 
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Figure  65.— The  potentialities  of  hydro-electric  power  sites  in  New  England  are 
typified  by  the  Gulf  Island  developnient  on  the  .^ndroscoeL'in  River. 
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Stream  Pottntion. — The  disposal  of  sewage  ami  in- 
dustrial wastes  is  an  iir<ri'iit  ]n-obicin  because  I  he  dis- 
(•iuirjre  of  these  wastes  in  hotli  tlie  main  river  and  its 
(liliiitario  \itiates  industrial  and  domestic  water  sup- 
plii's,  de^^^^()ys  fish  and  otiier  water  life,  and  jirecludes 
the  recreational  use  of  the  river.  Tin 
lutidii  (111  the  river  and  il>  t  lilmlarit 
tii.'ure  .")7. 

Of  the  97  imlilic  >c\vcrai;c  >\>teiiis  in  the  \allev  serv- 
iiii:'  !'•  or  more  families,  wilii  an  estimated  pupiilal  imi 
tiiiis  served  of  835,000.  or  aiiout  70  percent  of  the  total, 
s2  discharge  raw  sewage  dii-ectly  into  the  main  river: 
the  sewage  from  i:i  other  systems  reaches  the  river 
after  receiving  [lartial  treatment:  and  2  syst<>ms  in- 
clude complete  treatment. 

A  general  study  of  polhiiioii  conditions  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  ill  Ma.ssaciiiisetts  was  made  in  19;}-i  by 
the  Springficdil  City  IManning  Board  in  coo])eration 
w  itli  the  New  England  Regional  Planning  Connnis.«ion. 
A  similar  study  of  all  the  streams  of  that  State  has 
recently  been  made  liy  the  State  Planning  Board  of 
Connecticut.  'I'o  com))lete  available  data  conceriiing 
this  source  of  iiolliition  there  is  need  for  a  further 
survey  with  iid'ereiice  to  the  industrial  wastes  dis- 
charged into  the  river. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  well-established  pol- 
icy regarding  pollution  of  the  river.  At  present  the 
large  communities  which  have,  in  the  past,  discharged 
sewage  into  the  stream,  are,  with  one  exception,  now 
building  sewage  treatment  plants.  By  contrast,  in 
Massachusetts  the  large  cities  are  still  discharging  raw 
sewage  into  the  stream. 

Stream  Flow. — The  stream  How  of  the  ('oiiiieeticiit 
\'alley  is  obtained  at  46  gaging  stations.  10  of  which 
are  on  the  main  river,  and  the  remainder  on  U!  of  its 
major  tributaries.  More  than  half  of  these  statiiins 
have  records  of  10  or  more  years  and  show  an  average 
rate  of  run-oflF  of  1.(57  cubic  feet  jier  second  per  square 
mile.  The  records  show  the  run-otf  to  vary  from  noth- 
ing on  many  (d'  the  smaller  streams  during  dry  periods 
to  a  maximum  24-hour  rate  of  GO  cubic  feet  ]ier  second 
per  square  mile.  This  occurred  on  the  south  iiranch 
of  the  Ashuelot  River  during  the  flood  of  1927. 

The  wide  variation  Iwtween  low  and  flood  flows 
results  in  economic  losses  which  can  be  lessened  and.  in 
some  cases,  prevented,  bj'  the  construction  (d'  storage 
reservoirs  or  basins.  Such  reservoirs  would  make  pos- 
sible the  regulation  of  the  river  during  di-y  seasons  and 
the  reduction  of  the  peak  (low  of  the  river  during 
Hoods. 

Storage  and  Ponvr  Developments. — Existing  power 
storage  reservoirs,  including  Connecticut  Lakes, 
Fiftx^en  Mile  Falls  lower  development.  Sunapee.  and 
other  smaller  lakes,  and  the  Harrinian  and  Somerset 
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Reservoirs  mi   iJccilicliI   Iii\ci'  lime  a  Idlal  i  apariiy  nt' 
about  14  billion  cubic  feet. 

State  authorities  in  Vermont,  New  llaini^liirc.  and 
Massachusetts,  the  Ami}'  engineers,  and  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Co.  have  made  investigations  of  power- 
storage  reservoir  sites  in  the  Comi('i'ti<iit  Basin,  com- 
prising potential  storage  capacity  of  almiii  7"i  liillioii 
cubic  feet.  It  would  be  expensive  to  .Icxclop  many  of 
these  sites,  however,  and  a  thorough  siudy  is  dcsiraliic 
to  coordinate  the  available  data  and  work  out  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  storage  development  and  the  result- 
ing possible  flow  regulation  foi-  the  basin  as  a  whole. 
and  to  map  out  a  progi'am  for  ilic  ^amc 

The  commission  has  inlormalioii  on  i!'.).")  existing 
water-power  developments  in  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  with  a  total  installed  capacity  of  a])pi'oximately 
G77,00O  horsepower,  and  a  total  head  of  about  7,000 
feet.  Of  these.  40  have  installiMJ  capacities  of  over 
1,000  horsepower. 

There  are  121  new  power  developments  suggested  by 
various  State  and  other  agencies,  either  as  redeveIo[i- 
ments  of  existing  sites  or  developments  of  new  ])i-ivi- 
leges.  These  plants  would  represent  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  about  725,000  horsepower,  and  would  in- 
crease the  total  develo])ed  head  in  the  river  valley  by 
about  12,000  feet.  The  indicalcd  capacity  and  the 
economic  feasibility  of  many  of  these  developments 
depend  u])on  the  construction  of  storage  reservoirs, 
and  here  again,  a  coordinated  jjlan  for  their  develop- 
ment is  needed  to  harmonize  properly  the  various  pri- 
vate and  public  interests  involved.  In  most  cases,  the 
downstream  plants  are  distributed  among  four  ditfer- 
ent  States,  and  are  owned  by  dift'erent  private  or 
public  utility  companies.  Probably  the  mo.st  success- 
fully developed  river  in  New  England  is  the  Deerfield. 
where,  with  one  exception,  all  the  power  privileges 
are  owned  by  the  same  company.  Thus,  the  problem 
of  control  of  storage  and  power  is  greatly  simplified. 

Namigathn. — At  pi'esent  navigation  on  the  ConiKvti 
cut  is  limited  to  52  miles  of  ti'lal  ri\er  where  tin- 
Army  engineers  maintain  a  channel  800  feet  wide  and 
15  feet  deep  across  the  bar  at  the  mouth,  and  thence  lod 
fi'ct  wide  and  12  feet  deep  to  Hai'tford.  The  Army 
engineers  have  recommended  further  improvemeni  lo 
provide  a  channel  300  feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  from 
the  mouth  to  Lyme  railroad  bridge,  and  thence  150 
feet  wide  and  15  feet  deep  to  Hartford.  The  average 
traffic  on  the  river  below  Hartford  for  the  last  5  years 
has  been  about  645,000  tons  annually,  aiul  the  e.stimated 
traffic  by  1942  is  900,000  tons,  if  the  above  improvement 
is  made. 

A  further  project  has  been  authorized  bj'  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3,  1930.  This  provides  for  a 
channel  100  feet  wide  and  12  feet  dee])  from  Hartford 
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to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  32  miles.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  project  is  contingent  u]ion  the  construction 
of  a  dam  and  sliort  lock  at  Enlicld  Rapids  liy  local 
public  or  i^rivate  interests  undci-  license  issued  hy  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

A  heai'in<r  on   tiiis  project,  now  at   a  >t:iiid-till   lie 
cause  of  the  lancclation  of  I  he  license   in   .Scpteuilx'i' 
1931,  is  to  hi'   held   hcfoic   the   Army   cnfrineci's  early 
in  February,  with  a  \  icw  to  dctcrnuning  whcllicr  tlic 

])I'()J0rt  vliniiJd   he  liioci  ilifil. 

Merrimack  River 

(tciiifdl. — A\'liilc  the  di'ainaijce  area  of  the  Merri- 
mack Ki\(>r.  <d"  al)out  ii.DUl)  square  miles,  is  slightlj'  less 
tlian  half  I  hat  of  the  Connecticut,  the  greater  density 
of  its  population,  especially  in  tlic  Idwcr  hall'  nt'  the 
watcrsh('(L  intensifies  its  problems. 
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Nearly  7n  iifircnt  nf  the  pfii|ili'  in  the  MciTimack 
N'allcy  (alHJUt  8ll,(U)(l)  are  in  the  10  cities  of  over 
lO.DUO.  These  cities  contain  over  1,400  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  a  total  value  of  products,  in  1933, 
of  nearly  300  nullion  dollars. 

]\'(it<  /■  .■<upp/i/. —  'I'lic  Mcrriiiiark  Ki\cr  elrainage  area 
is  the  largest  soiinc  nf  publir  water  supply  in  New 
England,  supplying  nearly  2' o  million  people  living  in 
20N  communities  hicatcd  both  within  and  beyond  the 
hoimdary  of  the  drainage  basin.  The  quantity  of 
water  supplied  am<iinits  to  nearly  70  liillion  gallons  a 
year — e([uivalei]t  to  the  run-off  from  about  100  scpiarc 
miles  of  drainage  area. 

One  himilred  and  ninetei'U  of  these  municipalities 
are  located  in  the  drainage  basin:  SO  receive  their  water 
from  surface  waters,  30  from  ground  water,  and  9  from 
li<ith   sources.     They   are   supplied    by    106  public  sys- 
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tcins.  shown  in  figure  59,  37  of  wliidi   infludc  treat- 

lUC'llt. 

SfrrfiDi  PoUutkni. — The  problem  of  freeing  tiie  Mer- 
rimaelv  Valley  from  jjolhitioii  by  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes  is  of  considerable  importance.  'l"en  cities,  in- 
cludin<r  7  with  a  poi)ulation  of  l().(t(i(i  mid  over,  dis- 
cliarge  unti'eated  sewage  dirt'ctly  into  the  v'ww.  Six 
of  these  cities  are  situated  upstream  from  Lawrence, 
whicli  obtains  its  domestic  watei-  snipjily  directly  from 
the  rixci-.  filtration  and  chlorimitioii  being  em|il(iyr(|  to 
render  the  water  safe.  Other  streams  whicli  receivi'  a 
great  (|iiantity  of  untreated  sewage  are  the  Winnepc 
saidiee,  Contoocook.  Nashua,  Concord.  mikI  Shaw  sheen 
Rivers.  The  sources  of  pollution  in  I  hi'  .Meiiiin.ick' 
Valley  are  shown  in  figure  60. 

Sfreani   Flo^r. — The  stream   How    lA  the   .Meiiiiiiack 
Ki\-er  and  its  tributaries  is  obtained  at  L'n  stations,  1-1 
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III'  whirh  h;i\e  records  of  1()  or  more  years.  The  aver- 
age annual  iini-off  for  these  14  stations  is  1.5:i  cubic 
leei  |ier  second  ])er  square  niile.  Although  the  flow 
has  been  practically  nothing  on  .se\'eral  of  the  smaller 
streams  during  dry  jwriods.  it  reached  a  maximiim  I'l- 
lionr  average  of  (55  cubic  feet  per  second  jier  s(|iiare 
mile  on  the  Pemigewasset  River  during  the  1927  flood. 

|-"liiiii|  ihiiiiMi:!'  in  the  Merrimack  I'asin  occurs 
chietly  on  the  Pemigewasset  Branch  and  on  the  main 
'■i\-er  below  its  junction  with  the  A\'innepesaidiee  River. 
The  l;itter  has  a  f:iirly  w ell  rcgnhiled  flow  due  to  the 
storage  capacity  in  \\'innepesaukee  and  Siiuain  Lakes. 
The  regulation  of  si  ream  flow,  both  fo|-  low-  ;ind  high- 
wMlcr  conditions,  is  urgently  needed  on  the  Meii  iiiiMck. 

Sl(,r(i.(j<  (iikI  I'uirir  Itctclopincntx. — The  present 
storage  in  the  Merrimack  River  IJasin  amounts  to 
slightly  o\-er  \'-\  billion  cubic  feet  il'  billion  beiiiii  in 
New  Hampshii-e.  Five  additional  reservoii-s  compris- 
ing about  is  liillion  cubic  feet  have  been  suiigested  by 
the  Stale  of  \ew  IIanipsliiri>  ami  by  the  .\riiiy 
engineers. 

The  total  developed  jiower  is  nearly  l!-JO,0(I()  liorse- 
powi'i-.  iiniler  an  aggregate  head  of  slightly  over  Ci.iidd 
feet.  More  tli.-in  half  of  this  power  is  on  the  iiiiiin 
river,  with  about  '.)(),ni)()  horsepower  being  developed  at 
Manchester,  Lowell,  and  Lawrence.  TJiree  new  power 
.sites,  having  a  develoi)ed  capacity  of  47,000  hoi-sepower, 
under  a  head  of  about  350  feet,  have  been  suggested  in 
conjunct  ion  with  the  reservoirs  mentioned  above. 

Navigation. — The  Merrimack  River  is  navigable  only 
in  its  lower  tidal  ])ortion.  The  Army  engineers  main- 
t.iin  a  channel  7  feet  deep  and  1.50  feet  wide  from  New- 
biir\p(iit  to  Ilavei-hill,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  'i'lie 
average  annual  ti-allic  to  Haverhill  is  about  20.(1011 
tons,  only  one-third  of  that  which  enters  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  'Hie  .Vrmy  engineers  made  a  survey  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  head  of  navigation  to  Lowell, 
about  IS  miles  from  Haverhill,  but  they  repoi'teil 
unfavorably  on   the   project. 

Blackstone  River 

rr'f'//c/Y/7.— The  Blackstone  River  Vidley,  with  a 
drainage  area  of  ap|iroximately  545  s(iuare  miles,  has 
less  than  one-twentieth  the  area  of  the  Coiuiecticut 
Valley,  yet  it  has  iieai-ly  one-third  as  great  a  po|iula- 
liun.  It  i^  the  iiio-l  densely  |)opulated  watershed 
in  New  England,  with  more  than  1,0(-K-1  jieople  i)er 
square  mile,  and  is  also  highly  industrialized.  There 
,ire.  in  proportion  to  its  area,  so  many  water-power 
developments  on  the  Blackstone  that  its  pi-oblems  are 
highlv  significant  to  both  Massachusetts  and  Ifhode 
Islani'l.' 
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Water  Sii-pply. — There  are  22  cities  located  witliiii 
the  watershed  which  have  public  water  systems.  Of 
these,  more  tlian  lialf  are  suppliiMl  by  wells,  the  re- 
mainder bj'  surface  waters.  There  are  few  sites  avail- 
able for  new  water-suj^ply  reservoirs,  and  any  con- 
siderable extension  of  water  systems  woidd  reipiire  (he 
utilization  of  underground  sources. 

Stream  Pollutian.. — Both  industrial  and  dnmeslic 
wastes  are  discharged  into  the  river  in  such  volumes 
that  it  is  polluted  throughout  its  entire  ionise.  Of 
the  eight  sewerage  systems  which  outfall  inti)  the  river, 
the  larger  ones  treat  the  sewage  before  it  is  discharged, 
but  the  only  system  which  iiuludes  (■iiiii|iictc  treat- 
ment is  that  of  Worcestci-. 

The  Rhode  Island  inclriipiijiiiiii  m'wct  (■oiiiini^sidn 
has  prepared  plans  for  a  sewage-disposal  systrm  :iiiil 
treatment  plant  which  would  serve  all  the  Rhode  Is- 
land communities  in  the  lilackstonc  Valley  except 
those  on  the  upper  Ihanch  River,  and  wimid  dispose 
of  the  sewage  from  over  2011,000  of  tln'  p(ii)ulation. 

The  accomjianying  maii  shows  the  Unown  sources  of 
pollution  on  the  Blackstone  River. 

Stream  Flov. — There  are  two  gaging  stations  on 
the  Blackstone  River,  one  at  Worcest<>i'.  Mass..  estab- 
lished in  1923,  serving  a  drainage  mici  of  :'>1..")  M|iiarc 
miles,  and  a  second  at  AVooiisocket.  K.  I.,  e>labli>iie(|  in 
1'.I2'.».  serving  a  drainage  area  of  415  square  miles.  The 
I'ccoi'ds  at  tlir  Worcester  >tati<iii  show  ;i   iiicmii  ;iiiiiual 
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run-off  of  1.54  cubic  feet  per  second  per  s(iii;iic  mile. 
witli  a  recorded  niininunn  (low  of  0.:\  cul)ic  fed  |iii 
secoutl  and  a  maxinuua  of  935  cubic;  feet  per  second.  Al 
Woonsocket,  the  mean  annual  run-off  durinir  the  years 
of  record  is  l.ol  cubic  feet  per  second  per  .square  mile, 
the  minimum  beinjr  7  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the 
ma.ximum  9.760  cubic  feet  per  second.  At  the  time  of 
the  1927  flood,  the  estimated  ]ieak  discharjzc  ;il  Wniui- 
socket  was  about  1-1,5U0  cubic  feet  per  second. 

During-  tlie  dry  season,  because'  (d'  the  j<iw  llnw  iilioxc 
the  Worcester  .sewage  disposal  works,  tlie  voluinc  of 
water  is  ai)proximately  tlie  same  as  that  nf  tlie  treated 
.sewajije  discharfied  iiiio  llie  i'i\('r  fniin  lliese  works. 
The  dilution  affoi'ded  by  this  treatcci  scwaL'c  lias  ai'tii- 
ally  assisted  in  solving'  the  pollution  problem  of  tiic 
river.  ■:-■ 

The  pi-oblem  of  floods  on  the  Blackstone  is  not  sei-i- 
OU.S.  Floods  have  not  produced  excessive  los.ses  either 
of  property  or  life  and,  generally  speaking,  the  prop- 
erty damages  have  been  confiiiol  to  the  industrial 
plants  along  the  river  banks. 

Storage  and  Poioer  Developments. — ANaiialiie  stor- 
age totals  about  1  billion  cubic  feet,  iind  there  are 
possibilities  for  increasing  that  amount  to  a  limited 
extent.  Although  additional  storage  may  not  be  of 
great  importance  in  connection  with  flood  control,  it 
woidd  help  to  improve  conditions  by  increasing  the 
stream  (low  duiing  dry  periods. 

The  Blackstono  has  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
highly  developed  streams  in  tlie  world.  Most  of  the 
water-power  privileges  which  have  been  developed  are 
still  in  use.  At  present,  the  total  installed  capacity 
of  the  developments  on  the  main  river  and  its  tribu- 
taries, shown  in  figure  64.  amounts  to  ap]iroximately 
.20,000  horsepowei-.  with  ;i  t<>t;d  Ih-kI  <d'  iii'ariy  1.0(10 
feet. 

Navigation. — Navigation  in  the  Blackstone  Valley 
is  limited  to  the  tidal  stretch  below  the  fir.st  dam  in 
Pawtucket,  usually  known  as  the  Seekonk  River.  The 
Army  engineers  maintain  a  chainu'l  H\  to  18  feet  deep 
and  150  to  230  feet  wide  in  this  5-niile  section  of  the 
ri\er.  The  Army  engineers  have  ajipi'oved  no  exten- 
sion of  navigation  above  Pawtucket.  but  have  recom- 
mended further  improvement  of  the  present  navigable 
section  below  Pawtucket  when  counnerce  shall  recpiire 
more  width  and  depth  than  the  present  channel  affords. 
Early  in  February  the  board  of  Army  engineers  is 
to  hear  proposals  for  dredging  tlie  channel  to  a  25- 
foot  depth  and  for  I'emoving  Hold  Point  and  a  pari 
of  India  Point. 

Other  Interstate  Streams 

Although  the  problems  of  water  supply,  itollution. 
|)owei'.  and  flo(i<l  conti'ol  assume  their  grciitcst   iiupor- 


lance  on  the  three  majoi-  interstate  streams,  these  prob- 
lems are  j^resent  on  all  streams  and  must  l>e  consid- 
ei-ed  in  planning  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  New  England  water  resources. 

The  Commission  confines  its  studies  to  interstate 
streams,  except  where  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  an  intrastate  stream  involves  tiie  interests  of  ad- 
joining States.  Otherwise  (he  Connnission  considers 
planning  for  intrastate  streams  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State  planning  boards. 

In  genei'al  the  streams  in  southei'ii  New  Englan<l 
(id'cr  pi'olijeuis  concerned  mainly  with  water  supply  and 
pollution  while  the  stivams  in  \'ei-iHoiit  and  Xew 
llanipshirc  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Maine,  jiresent 
problems  of  power  and  flood  conti-ol. 

The  rivers  in  Vermont  which  are  tributaiy  to  Lake 
('hanii)lain  present  acute  flood  pi'oblems  owing  to  (he 
lack  of  storage  and  the  steep  and  partly  denuded  slopes 
of  the  (Jreen  Mountains.  After  making  exhaustive 
engineering  studies  of  these  conditions,  the  advisory 
committee  of  engineers  on  flood  control  for  Vermont, 
in  1928-30,  sugge.sted  many  sites  for  the  location  of 
stoi'age  reservoirs.  Of  the  reservoirs  i-ecouunended, 
three  have  aln-ady  been  constructed  on  the  AV'inooski 
River  at  East  Barre,  Waterbury,  and  Wrightsville  by 
the  Civilian  Conservation  (\)ri)s.  The  State  of  New 
Hampsliii'e  has  cairied  out  similar  studies  and  nuide 
plans  covering  the  nioi-e  important  rivers  of  that  State. 

Reforestation 

A  factor  of  the  conservation  of  water  resources  is  the 
condition  of  forest  cover.  Congress,  in  1911,  passed 
the  Weeks  Purchase  Act  "to  enable  any  State  to  coop- 
erate with  any  other  State  or  States  or  with  the  United 
States  foi-  the  pi'otection  of  the  watersheds  of  naviga- 
ble streams  and  to  appoint  a  commission  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the 
navigability  <d'  navigable  rivers."  The  White  Moun- 
tain National  l<\ii-est  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  (ireen 
Mountain  National  Forest  in  Vermont  have  been  es- 
tahlislied  in  accordance  with  tlic  proxisions  of  this 
act. 

.Vlthough  the  creation  of  these  national-forest  I'e- 
serves  was  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  navigable  streams, 
there  are  several  other  benefits  to  lie  derived  from 
them.  Forests  are  effective  in  reducing  flood  flows  of 
streams,  in  |)idtecting  the  soil  of  the  mountain  slopes 
from  erosion,  and  in  permitting  the  seepage  of  wat<M' 
into  the  soil  t<i  augment  the  underground  reservoir 
which  feeds  the  river  during  the  dry  season. 

Consequently,  protection  of  existing  forest  areas  and 
reforestation  of  denuded  areas  are  matters  which 
should  lie  inrhidcd  in  a  program  of  rivei'  valley 
coiiser\iit  ion. 
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Recreational  Aspects 

The  adaptability  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  New  Eii<rhuHl 
for  recreational  jjiii-poses  is  so  ideal  that  in  many  ex- 
tensive areas  of  the  region  the  providing  of  reci-ea- 
tional  facilities  has  become  a  major  intlustry.  Ample 
oppoi'tiniity  for  the  enjoyment  of  watci'  sports  has  been 
furnished  by  the  large  number  uf  natural  lakes  and 
ponds,  making  unnecessary  the  use  of  wadr  supply 
reservoirs  for  reci-eational   puiposes. 

The  polluted  iviiuiitiou  of  many  rivers  ha-  pre(  liidnl 
theii'  Use  for  bath  ni^;.  Futnic  abatrnirni  id'  the^c  cim- 
ditions  will  autcuiiaticallx'  lead  tu  ii|n'iiing  inargiual 
areas  along  these  i'i\r:~  tu  iccifatiuiia!  n^r-. 

Interstate  Cooperation 

As  has  been  stateil.  mi>^t  ul'  the  piublcnis  uientinncil 
above,  especially  conrerning  thr  ( '(inneii  icut.  Mi'iii- 
mack,  iind  Bhu'kstoue  \'allcys.  rei|uirc  inteislatc  lo- 
opeiatioii  to  an  extensive  degi-ec.  ^'el.  at  ju'esi'iit.  u<i 
two  adjiiiniui.'  States  iiavc  the  power  to  enter  into 
contractual  agreements  dealing  with  tiie  de\  eiopmeiit 
of  interstate  streams.  AitlioULdi  there  has  lieen  agita- 
tion for  coordinat  ion  ami  cooperation  in  soUing  inter- 
state j)roblems  in  the  i)ast  few  years,  inalidity  to  cany 
out  projects  as  distinctly  coo|)eiat i\c  xeiitiu'cs  has  been 
a  strong  deteri'eiit  to  the  c(]niprclicnsi\c  dcxclopincnt 
of  Xcw  KliLlland   watel'  icsoni'ces. 

Interstate  Compact  Legislation 

One  of  the  first  activitie-  of  the  water  i-evoui'ces  com- 
nuttce  of  the  Commission  was  to  study  the  |>ossil>ilities 
of  cooperative  interstate  devtdopmetit  of  water  re- 
sources. The  alternative  means  of  securing  such  co- 
o]5erative  development  seemed  to  be  either  tluough  set- 
ting uj)  river-valley  districts,  or  enacting  interstate 
com])acts.  The  lirst  woid<l  involvi'  the  establishment 
by  Congress  of  definite  authorities:  the  second  would 
recjuire  State  enabling  legislation  ami  fcdiMal  a|i 
proval.  together  with  the  -auction  (d'  individual  com- 
pacts b\-  the  legislatures  (d'  the  States  coiK'cined.  The 
water  resources  coinillittec  repoiled  on  this  problem  as 
follow  s : 

.\  tlKiruliyh  discussiuii  was  iiia'le  ■  t  imllinils  Un-  carryin!,'  out 
investigations  and  tlie  forniulaiieii  .il  plans  lor  river-  iniin-ovt- 
nients,  anU  the  committee  unaiiiiiiiui-ly  iiresenis  ilie  t'ollowin!; 
su.isgestions  and  recommendal  iijn<  : 

1.  Tile  investigation,  plaiuiirij.  and  development  of  river  l)as- 
ins  sliould  lie  compreliensive  and  deal  witli  the  river  and  its 
tril)utaries  as  a  whole. 

2.  On  intrastate  streams,  such  proreihne  nia.v  lie  uiidei-  State 
control  and  pre.sents  no  serious  ohstacles  In  respect  to  authority. 

3.  On  interstate  streams,  afireements  or  compacts  hetween  tlie 
various  States  included  hy  a  river  hasin  are  essential  to  enable 
treatment  of  the  basin  as  a  whide  and  to  make  it  i>ossihle  to 
comprehensively  investigate  and  develop  lis  water  resources. 
This  may  require  some  enalilini:  Federal  ;is  well  as  State  legis- 


lative action  as  a  basis  fur  brlMiiing  the  States  together  and 
procedure  by  the  various  Slates  in  making  such  compacts  with 
each  other. 

4.  The  provisions  of  H.  1{.  (i2:53  for  the  Merrima.k  Valley 
Aulhorily  and  a  sindlar  hill.  H.  K.  4!)79,  tor  the  ( "oiniectlcut 
\allcy  Aulhorlry,  now  before  Congress,  are  comiiletely  at  va- 
riance with  the  method  of  .State  control  of  river  basins  previ- 
ously suggested,  and  In  fact  would  place  that  power  in  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  and  under  Federal  control. 

."i.  Such  Federal  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  place  large  por- 
tions of  New  England  under  Federal  control,  iinil  in  a  State 
like  New  Hampshire  llils  would  mean  mure  ilian  I  Inei-.piarters 
111'  I  he  State  area  thus  segregated. 

li.  The  committee  is  therefore  of  the  opliiiim  lliiii  in  place 
of  the  bills  If.  K.  t)L';«  and  H.  U.  4!t7!>  should  be  sulislituted 
enabling  bills  in  form  accejitable  to  I  he  States  Involved  and 
which  will  provide  for  and  encouiage  the  adoption  of  iiderstate 
coiniiacts  as  a  basis  for  the  Investigation  and  development  of 
water   resourie<   by    I  lie   various    States. 

The  Federal  interstate  coui|iact  enabling  bill  pro- 
posed by  the  water  resources  committee  of  the  commis- 
sion ;s  (|Uotc(|  below,  as  afi'  the  acts  passed  bv  the 
legislatures  of  -New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut  in  the 
p.t:',.")  session.  The  Commission  has  Mited  to  study  the 
m.itter  of  interstate  compacts  and  cooperation  with  a 
\iew  to  rccomnieiiding  pnd'errcd  forms  and  nictliods 
tiu'reof. 

Federal  enabling  bill  for  interstate  compacts  in  New 
England,  suggested  fm'in.  .Vugust  14.  l'.):i.">.  (Sug- 
gested by  the  water  resources  couiniittee  of  the  Xew 
England  Regional  Planning  Commission)  : 

Kcxolrcil  by  tin  Sciuitc  and  House  of  Reprcsaiitatirrn  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Conprcss  agsctnblcd:  That  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  Congress  <if  the  T'inteil  States  is  hei'cby  given  to 
the  States  of  .M.ilne,  .New  Il.ampshlre.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Isl.and.  and  Coimecllcut.  or  any  two  or  more  of  them 
to  enter  inlii  agreements  or  compacts  for  conserving  and  regn- 
lalliig  llie  lieu,  lesseiung  Hood  damage,  removiirg  or  controlling 
pollutliiii.  nr  making  other  ]iul)lic  Improvements  on  any  rivers 
or  streams  wlmse  di-.-iinage  basins  lie  within  any  two  nr  more 
of  the  said   Slales. 

special  acls  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  .State  of  Con- 
nectiiMil,  .lanii.ary  session,  lOci.j.      (Senate  Bill  No.  772   (,027).) 

.\N  .\CT  CONCKUNING  THE  ,\1'1'(HNTMKNT  OF  A  COM- 
MISSION TO  ACT  .lOlXTLY  WITH  SIMILAR  CO.MMISSIONS 
OP  MAI.NK.  NEW  HAMl'SHIRE,  VERMONT.  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. AND  RHODE  ISLAND  IN  FOR.MI'LATlNd  A 
TREATY  FOR  TIIE  DEVKLOl'MENT  AND  rROTECTloN  OF 
WATERWAYS  CO.M.MON  TO  ANY  TWO  OR  MoltE  OK  SAID 
STATES : 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  ticnate  tnul  nou--<i-  of  Keinixintatircs  in 
General  An.^enilily  convened: 

SixTioN  1.  The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission composed  of  the  attorney  general,  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  he  may  deem  advis- 
able, to  meet  with  the  commissioners  appointed,  or  who  may 
be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  legisla- 
ture ofvthe  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  and  to  negotiate  and  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  or  treaties  among  the  said  States,  or  an.v 
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of  tliem.  and  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States,  such  treaty 
(ir  treaties  to  cover  comiirelieiisively  all  matters  relating  to  tlie 
development  and  improvement,  including  elimination  of  pollu- 
tion, and  the  carr.viiig  out  of  Public  Works  pro.iects  on  the 
liaiiUs  and  areas  adjacent  thereto,  of  the  natural  waterways 
llowing  through  or  situated  between  any  of  the  said  States 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  natural  waterways 
of  said  States  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  flowing  respectively 
thereto. 

Skc.  2.  Such  commission  shall  report  the  terms  of  such  treaty 
or  treaties  as  may  be  agreed  upon  to  the  general  assembly,  and 
in  such  report  shall  rwonunend  such  legislation,  both  State  and 
P'ederal,  as  may  he  necessary  to  render  such  treaty  or  treaties 
ilfiK-tive.  The  members  of  smli  cnnmnssion  shall  serve  with- 
(iUt  compensation. 

Ai>proved  .June  21.  VSA7t. 

KXCERPT  F1{(»M  .\X  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  THE  NEW 
IIA.MPSHHtE  WATER  UESOIUCES  BOARD  lAI'I'KoVED 
.11  XE  19,  IW^S)  : 

Sec.  21.  Inlcrsiatc  cam  pact  n. — The  Governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts  with  any  one  or 
more  of  the  other  States  commonly  known  as  the  New  England 
States  as  they  may  deem  for  tlie  best  interests  of  this  Slate  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting  health, 
welfare,  and  public  safety  by  conserving  and  regulating  the  flow 
and  diversion,  lessening  flood  damage,  and  removing  or  pre- 
venting sources  of  pollution  of  the  waters  of  any  rivers  or 
streams  whose  drainage  basins  or  any  portion  thereof  lie  within 
this  State,  and  by  agreeing  with  such  States  as  to  their  respec- 
tive rights  in  the  water  of  such  rivers  or  streams :  provided  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been  or  shall 
be  given  to  the  making  of  such  agreements  or  compacts. 

Conclusion 

liel'oi-e  tlie  Conimis.^ioii  inade  its  studies  of  the  Con- 
necticut. Merriinaclc.  am]  l^larUstone  Valleys,  the  Army 
engineers  wefe  piMitically  tlic  niily  agency  to  treat  the 
interstate  streams  a.s  gc()grai>liical  units.  The"30S"  re- 
ports submitted  to  Congress  liy  the  Secrelary  of  War 
were  almost  the  only  comprehensive  studies  of  w.iter 
resources  of  the  uiajoi'  New  England  streams.  How- 
ever, the  recoiumendat  ions  in  these  rejiorts  dealt  only 
with  Mood  <-onlnil  and  navigalion  |irol)]ems.  and  in- 
clu(U'd  oidy  those  potential  de\-elci|)ments  of  an  inter- 
state nature  which  the  .\rmy  engineers  considered  of 
sufficient  importaiK-e  to  lie  cariied  out  hy  the  Federal 
Govermnent. 

Another  Feilci-a!  aocncy  which  has  studied  the  water- 
resources  pinlijcms  from  tlic  point  of  view  nf  drainage 
basins  is  the  (ieological  Survey.  'I'hev  have  olitained 
and  compiled  records  of  stream  How  at  12;!  gaging  sta- 
tions on  most  of  the  large  rivers  of  Xew  England. 
Because  there  are  not  enough  pro])erly  located  .sta- 
tions, it  is  not  yet  possii)Ie  to  secure  sufliciently  compre- 
hensive information. 

The  Commission  realizes  the  need  of  a  study  of  these 
interstate    streams    which    will    be    comprehensive    in 
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siilijfi-t  Mini  ill  area,  and  whii-li  will  |ir()\icl('  ii  Ijasis 
for  c-oonliiiatf(l  stivaiu  iiuiirovcini'iits  l)y  Federal, 
State,  and  local  (ioveriuiiciit  and  by  private  enter- 
prise, to  the  end  that  any  and  all  de\cl(i|inii'nt~.  when 
or  by  whom  carried  out,  i-hall  lit  into  a  proper  plan 
for  conservation  of  interstate  water  resources. 

With  the  exception  of  the  ~ircain-tlow  records  ob- 
taiiietl  by  the  Water  Kesources  Branch  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Sui-vey.  the  preci])itat  ion  i-ecords  of 
the  United  States  Weather  liiiifau  and.  to  a  lesser 
extent,  similar  data  collected  by  State  and  private 
agencies,  tiie  hyilrologic  data  on  the  New  England 
streams  is  extremely  meager.  The  water  resources 
committee  of  the  Commission,  llnding  that  this  lack 
of  information  prevented  the  caiiying  out  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  watei-  resources  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  ccK)perated  in  preparing  a  W.  I'.  A.  project  for 
tile  collection  and  compilation  of  additional  data,  'i'he 
data  to  be  collected  is  divided  into  two  l)roai^l  subdivi- 
sions: (A)  basic  data  and  (B)  stream  uses  or  im- 
provements. Items  in  grou])  .\  include  precipitation, 
surface  waters,  evaporation,  ground  water,  snow  sur- 
veys, (luality  of  water;  and  in  group  li,  public  water 
supply,  industrial  water  su])ply,  jiower,  stream  regula- 
tion and  flood  control.  ])i-(>vention  of  pollution,  navi- 
iration. 


The  Conuni>sion  instructed  it>  watei'  resoui'ces  con- 
sultant to  prepare  four  separate  AV.  P.  A.  ])rojects  to 
be  set  U])  res|)ectively  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
New  ilanip^hirc.  \cniiont.  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut State  ](lanning  boards.  These  projects  arc 
to  be  coordinated  by  a  teclmical  director  ai)])roved  by 
the  t'niir  State  sponsors,  assign<M|  I'idni  the  stall'  of  the 
Couunission.  The  chaiirnaii  of  the  water  resources 
committee  acts  as  consultant  for  the  projects. 

\i  piescnl.  project  applications  have  been  sulmiillrd 
to  the  W .  P.  A.  by  all  four  State  planning  boards  and 
those  of  Vermont  anil  Massaihusctts  have  been  aji- 
]ii'o\('il  and  Mill  hoi'ized.  A]iproval  and  ani  hori/.al  ion 
in  the  other  two  States  ai'e  expected  shortly. 

'I'hrough  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  several  State 
planning  boartis  and  the  commission,  there  is  renewed 
em|ihasiN  thi'oughout  the  region  on  intidligent  |)lan- 
ning  for  the  conservation  of  New  Eiighual  water  I'e- 
sources.  If  interstate  compact  commissions  similar  to 
those  now  in  New  Hampshire  and  Comiecticut  ai'e  set 
up,  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  thiough  compre- 
hensive cooperation  New  England  can  make  full  eco- 
nomic use  of  its  water  resources. '^ 


1  Interstate  compact  commissions  set  up  iti  Vermont  an<l  Massaclni.sotts 
in  April  am\  May,  respectively  (1936).  First  meeting  of  all  four 
commissions  helil  in  Hoston,  June  ^1,  li);iG. 
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Hijjhways 

A  j)lan  for  )ii<rliway  circulation  cooi'dinatcd  witli  all 
otlicr  ti-aiisportatioii  media  is  an  essential  i)art  of  a 
jihuinini:'  |iro^nain  for  New  Eiijrland.  '{"he  so<-ial.  eco- 
nomic, and  political  well-li<'ini;-  (d'  the  rcaion  depends 
^rreatly  nj)on  the  facility  \\itli  wliicli  motorists  may 
Ira\(d  safely,  com  eniently.  and  ccononiirally  into  and 
al t    New  England. 

iii>tory  shows  that  at  interval,  clianifcs  in  trans- 
portation media  ic(|nire  reaci  ju.-l  ments  in  (he  character 
and  design  of  the  entire  system.  Kec'eiit  develo])nient> 
of  the  aiitoniohilc.  great*'r  volumes  of  traflic.  j^reater 
weight  of  loaiU.  and  va>tly  increa-e(l  >]>ced  (d'  highway 
Havel  have  broughl  ahout  a  luiiiing  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  highways.  It  is.  therefore,  important  to  study 
what  changCN  in  the  chaiacter  and  location  of  high- 
ways are  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  them  to  mo<ler]i 
d(>veloi)inents  in  all  phases  of  tran>j)ortation. 

ll'istory  of  Hoa/h  in  N^ir  KiKjUind. — The  early  New 
Englanders  settled  along  the  soacoast,  and  used  W'ater 
comnninication  almost  exclusively.  As  the  region  de- 
veloped and  the  need  for  new  fertile  I'arni^  and  home 
sites  became  inuninent.  the  settlej-s  followed  the  water 
courses  and  Indian  trails  to  their  new  homes.  This 
nugration  residted  in  a  |iatlcin  of  patli^  or  trail-  ladi- 
aling  from  the  seacoast. 

To  the  time  of  the  Revolnl  ionaiy  War  nothing  had 
liecii  ihrnc  toward  the  olaMi^hnient  id'  a  .New  England 
road-liuilding  program.  The  few  roads  between  com- 
mimities  were  not  uuiintained  systcMnatically ;  perma- 
nent bridges  w<'re  unknown,  and  ti'a\elini>-  conditions 
were  deplor;d»le.  The  exorbitant  land  tran>|)oitaf ion 
rates  resulted  in  the  uu)vement  of  freight  almo>t  en- 
tirely by  water.  ( 'on>e(|uently,  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century  most  inlan<l  coumumities  were  nec- 
essarily independent  and  self-containe(l,  and  the  only 
roads  maintained  were  in  the  I'omniunil  ies  between 
farm,  church,  meeting  house,  and  null. 

The  great  need  for  good  roads  and  the  willingness 
of  citizens  to  invest  in  private  enterprise  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  com))anies  for  the  development  of 
turnpikes.  The  construction  of  a  turnpike  between 
New  London  and  Norwich,  f'onn..  in  1792.  introduced 
a  new  era  of  higliways  in  New  England.  Turnpike 
companies,  the  first  ])ul)lic-service  corporations  in  New- 
England.  o])erated  under  State  granted  charters  an- 
thorizinir  them  to  liuild  and  iriaintain  new  roads  and 


to  incorporate  into  their  .-systems  various  sections  of 
what  had  long  been  public  highways.  However,  a 
couuniltee.  appointed  by  the  legislatiu-e,  e.stablished  the 
toll  rates  -mA  deternnned  the  location  of  roads  and  the 
nuudier  of  toll  gates  to  be  erectwl. 

The  turnpikes  enjoyed  their  greatest  popularity  be- 
tween.183U  and  1850;  then  the  development  of  the  rail- 
road made  it  apparent  that  private  ca])ital  could  not 
succeed  in  this  field,  and  turnpikes  gradually  rexcrted 
to  public  control.  l''ollowing  the  decline  of  the  turn- 
pike mo\-emenl.  highway  development  was  relatively 
iiiacli\c  until  ihe  late  eighties,  excej)t  for  the  building 
of  a  lew  unimportant  jjlank  roads  in  \'erinont,  Con- 
nect iciii.  and  Massacliusetts.  However,  during  that 
period.  I  he  invention  of  the  .stone  crusher  by  Hlake 
in  lS.').s.  and  of  the  steam  roller  by  Lemaine  in  IfSoJ), 
formed  an  important  step  in  the  ])rogress  of  highway 
de\elojimeiii  and  made  pos,sible  the  u.se  of  macadam 
load  surfaces  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  formation  of  the  League  of  American  Wheel- 
men in  ISSO  was  a  crucial  point  in  the  public  attitude 
toward  highway  improvement.  This  organization 
worked  energetically  to  secure  better  roads  and  was 
nistrumental  in  the  pasage  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Aid  Road  Law  in  1891  wdiich  resulted  in  tlx"  fir.st  State 
Highway  Department.  By  1903.  tbe  six  New  England 
States  ]iassed  similar  laws  setting  iij)  State  highway 
departments.  These  laws  were  incor])orated  as 
follows  : 

.Massacluiselts 1802 

< 'onnectiiout 1895 

Veimeiil 1898 

M/iiiie 1901 

Hlieile    Island 1902 

New-   Haiiiiisliire 190.3 

The  passage  of  State  aid  laws  iind  the  eslablishmeiit 
(d'  the  Eederal  Office  of  Road  Inquiry,  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress,  1893,  were  the  initial  steps 
toward  the  solution  of  road  problems. 

The  importance  of  the  State  highway  departments  lay 
in  the  fact  that  valmdile  information  on  the  Ijest  types 
of  roads  and  the  methods  of  construction  was  dis.seini- 
nated  by  the  Federal  office  to  the  various  States  through 
these  departments. 

During  the  period  of  concentrated  highway  legisla- 
tive activity,  (he  innovation  of  horseleas  carriages  re- 
sulted ill  (he  organization  of  the  automotive  industry. 
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Despite  the  fmt  tluit  the  use  of  liorseless  carriages 
increased  rapiilly  in  the  urban  areas,  it  was  not  >intil 
after  l!)t)4  that  they  became  a  general  highway  prob 

The  decade  foih)wing  1904  was  niai'ked  by  two  sig- 
uilicaiU  ciiaiiges:  Tiie  first  was  a  general  increase  in  the 
distance  of  travel  bj'  highway,  made  possible  by  the 
use  of  the  automobile;  and  the  second  was  the  develop- 
ment of  interest  in  iiighway  improvement  by  city  dwel- 
lers, wild  wanted  higlnvaj's  compai'alilc  to  ilieir  best 
city  streets.  While  this  demand  by  city  dwellers  was 
resisted  by  tiie  farmers  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
who  favored  the  farm-to-market  type  of  road  develop- 
ment, the  controversy  did  not  become  a  factoi-  in  the 
Xew  England  States,  as  the  distance  between  t'aiin-io- 
niarket  ])oints  was  almost  identical  witli  ilic  inlcrlown 
or  trunk-line  jiattern  of  roads. 

The  Ignited  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  inaili-  tlie 
first  step  in  settling  the  trunk-line  question  by  recjuest- 
ing  from  the  States  a  5-ycar  program  of  roadbuilding, 
(•n  which  they  would  need  assistance  from  the  subsidy 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Aid  Koad  Act  of  191(5,  by 
which  an  approjiriation  of  75  million  dollars  was  to 
be  expended  in  5  years  for  the  imi)rovement  of  roads 
used  by  the  United  States  uuiils. 

However,  the  defect  in  this  act  lay  in  the  fact  that 
it  pei-mitted  too  wide  a  dispersion  of  Federal  money, 
with  no  a.s.surance  tliat  a  complete  ai'terial  higliway 
pattern  would  result  in  a  reasonable  time.  This  1916 
act  was  modified  by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  19'il. 
which  recpiired  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  highway  departments  should  jointly  desig- 
nate a  system  of  important  interstate  and  intercounty 
roads  limited  to  7  percent  of  the  country's  total   i-oad 


mileage  to  constitute  the  Federal  aiil  highway  sys- 
tem. This  system  was  limited  to  a  paving  jirogram 
for  existing  roads:  howevei'.  it  resulted  in  a  national 
network  of  State  systems  upon  which  future  Federal 
approi)i-iations  would  be  expended.  "When  the  New 
Kngland  liegional  Planning  Coiiuni.ssion  came  into 
being,  no  regional  studies  of  desirable  new  locations 
in  relation  to  existing  i-oads  had  been  made  for  New 
England. 

Geographical  Back-giaund. — The  physical  back- 
ground of  New  England  is  a  region  of  small  topo- 
graphical forms,  of  disconnected  patches  of  aral)le  land 
and  pasture  ascending  to  the  natural  barriers  formed 
i)y  the  Berkshires,  Green  Mountains,  and  the  Hudson 
River  to  the  west,  and  the  A^'llite  .Mountains  anil  wild- 
wooded  sections  of  Maine  to  the  north.  The  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  forms  ihi'  l.irge?.t  major  geo- 
gi-aphical  feature.      (See  relief  iiiap  oi)])osite  p.  1.) 

Somewhat  cut  oft'  liy  natural  barriers  from  the 
I'ajjidlv  growing  area.s  of  production  and  ])opulation 
in  the  United  States,  and  off  the  most  generally  used 
tiade  routes  between  the  interior  and  the  East  coa.st. 
ii  has  been  imperative  for  New  England  to  establish 
the  best  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Hence,  large-scale  trans- 
])oi'tation  con.struction,  such  as  the  Bo.ston  Post  Road, 
the  Boston  i!i  Albany  R.  R.,  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was 
intended  to  maintain  contact  between  New  P^ngland 
and  other  regions  to  overconie  the  disadvantage  of 
natural  barriers. 

Climate. — The  complex  New  England  clinuite  in- 
cludes fog.  rain,  sunshine,  snows,  frosts,  and  tempera- 
tures varying  from  110°  above  zero  to  40°  below 
within  a  few  short  month-,  and  all  thrsc  conditions  af- 
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feet  hi^rliway  cli^vrlnpniciil.  I''";;,  ram.  -now.  ami  ice 
affect  the  safety  of  highways ;  the  depth  of  snowfall  in 
the  winter  months  necessitates  the  use  of  great  fleets 
of  snow  plows  and  other  eiiuiijnient  to  keep  open  the 
main  highways  and  farm-to-market  roads;  frost  and 
h)w  temperatures  limit  tlic  liiL'Invay  cousti-uction  sea- 
son to  ahout  8  month-,  ami  many  rural  roads  are  en- 
tirely inaccessible  in  the  lati'  uiiilct  and  early  -priiig 
due  to  mud  and  water. 

I'opiildtio-n. — New  England  lia-.  a  lotal  of  oxer  8 
niillioii  inhabitants,  or  nearly  7  percent  of  (lie  [jopula- 
lion  of  the  Fnited  States.  Four-fifths  of  this  number 
are  concentrated  in  tlie  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  and  three-quarters  of  the  en- 
tire population  live  within  50  miles  of  the  seacoast. 
(^See  the  distiilnition  and  density  charts  and  maps  in 
the  population  section.) 

The  course  of  highway  developnienl  in  the  ])a>t  wa> 
fairly  well  defined,  wlien  the  solution  (d'  the  problem 
hiy  in  liidving  the  urban  centers  with  other  population 
regions  within  and  without  New  Knglaud.  Therefore, 
the  intense  concentration  id'  population  in  southern 
New  England  has  resulted  in  a  similar  concentration 
(d'  highway  ccmstruction,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  communication  routes  to  the  west- 
ern sections  of  the  country,  and  north  to  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

The  large  seasonal  population  of  New  England,  es- 
timated at  about  3  million  visitors  during  a  100-day 
])ei-iod  in  the  summer  of  lii28,  increased  to  over  4 
million  during  the  suTiiuier  of  19:55.  The  resulting 
tourist  traffic  has  pi'esented  an  additional  highway 
[jrobleni :  that  of  providing  adojuate  connections  be- 
tween all  large  cent^^rs  of  population  and  main  areas 
of  tourist  attraction. 

Motor  Ychicle  Rer/inf nifiou.. —  Tiie  t<)t;d  nundjer  of 
motor  vehicles  registered  in  New  England  (including 
trucks  and  busses)  has  increased  over  14  times  in  the 
past  20  year.s.  In  1913.  the  fir.st  year  in  which  reliable 
figures  were  available.  121.327  V(>hicles  were  registered 
and  tlii>  ninnber  increased  steadily  to  a  total  id"  1,698.- 
tdit  in  19;;o.     (See  fig.  68.) 

Total  registrations  reached  ihe  |ieak  of  1.716.514  in 
1931;  decreased  in  1932  and  1933.  and  had  a  slight 
increase  over  the  previous  2  years  in  1934.  While  1935 
figures  are  not  available,  estimates  indicate  that  the 
total  registrations  will  be  over  the  1931  mark.  Figure 
69  .shows  a  comparison  of  pojiidation  and  motor- 
vehicle  registration  from  1913  to  19:{0.  In  1913,  there 
were  approximately  56  persons  per  car  registered  as 
compared  with  4.8  perscms  per  car  in  1930. 

Motor-truck  registrations  in  New  P^ngland  have  not 
shown  such  a  marked  increase  as  passenger  cai's.  In 
1926.  the  first  vear  in  which  accurate  fiirures  are  avail- 
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able,  2()0,.*V24  iimtfn-  tnuks  were  re»2:i.stere(l  :nul  reffis- 
trations  reached  the  peak  of  241,575  in  1931.  (Sta- 
tistics from  United  Stat<?s  Biu-eau  of  Public  Roads.) 

Approximately  26  percent  of  the  241,405  trucks 
registered  in  New  England  in  I9;S4  were  o|)erateil  by 
fleet  owners. 

Tnwkx  operated   hy  fleet  oioners  in  New  Enfflaiid,  WSJf ' 


5-9  trucks 

10-24  trucks 

25  and  over 

Total 

Fleet 
owners 

Trucks 
operated 

Fleet 
owners 

Trucks 
operated 

Fleet 
owners 

Trucks 
operated 

Fleet 
owners 

Trucks 
operate<l 

1,026 

6,708 

),10S 

19, 366 

119 

38,669 

2,553 

64, 842 

'  statistics  from  the  Chilton  C<i.,  January  IQSf). 

Ap[iro.\iiiiately  25   percent   of  the  trucks  i-egistered 
in  New  England  in  19;',0  were  on  farms. 

Motor  vehicles  on  t'Jnns,  lilJO  ' 


state 

Motor 
vehicles 

Passenger 
cars 

Motor 
trucks 

Percent  of 

all  trucks 
on  farms 

Maine. 

37,008 
15, 618 
23, 655 
27, 210 
4,270 
19,498 

26, 227 
11,079 
IS,  020 
17,  638 
2,569 
13, 154 

10,781 
4,539 
6.035 
9,572 
1,701 
6,344 

29.0 

New  Hampshire   . 

32  4 

Vermont    -  .  

58  8 

9.  7 

Rhode  Island              -         

8  5 

12.6 

127,  259 

89,287 

37,972 

25.2 

'  United  States  Census  of  Agriculture,  1930. 

Trailer    registrations   for   New    England,    including 
passenger  car  trailers,  increased  steadily  from  2.227  in 
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1927  to  U.ltio  in  V.)M  (liiitfil  Stales  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads). 

Bus  refristrations  lor  New  Kn^'laml  ha\e  iiiereased 
from  4..")S1  in  1027  to  (>.71.">  in  10:54.  (Ki<ruie>  olitained 
I'runi  actual  censuses  by  "Bus  Transportation." ) 

Visiting:  niotorist.s  practically  doiilile  the  total  num- 
ber of  motor  veiiicles  in  New  Knirland  duriiii:  the 
summer  season.  It  lias  been  estiuiatecl  that  over  1.2110.- 
OtJU  motor  vehicles  <-arryin<r  aii|iiii\iiiiately  3.4(K).0(ti< 
persons  visited  New  Kni.dand  duriuir  the  sunuuer  of 
193."),  and  approximately  IfSO.ddd  vehicles  cai-ryinji  over 
.■>()(  1.000  persons  were  here  at  any  mir  liiin'. 

Iliifhicd;/  niihiifn. — There  were  Mi.'.tKJ  miles  of  local 
and  State  roads  in  New  Knaland  in  1013.  and  S3. 744 
iiiili'~  in  103(1.  .Ml  liiiui;li  many  miles  <)t'  new  roails 
have  been  built  since  1013.  a  hufre  ])ercentajre  of  the 
new  woik  has  been  iclocatinjr  and  ivsui'facin^  on  old 
rii:ht-of-way  and  the  dill'crencc  in  the  total  milcaizc  is 
accounted  foi-  in  the  L'radual  abandonment  of  uiiu.sed 
roads  in  many  i-ural  ai'eas.  There  were  17.003  miles 
of  sui'faced  roads  in  1013.  or  20. (i  perceni  of  the  total 
mileaire.  and  this  figure  iticreased  to  2^.^4^^  miles  in 
l!t3(t.  or  34.4  percent  of  the  total  mileaf^e.  FipuiH'  7<l 
shows  the  com])arison  of  surfaced  road  mileaiic  to  the 
total  road  mileajre  from  1013  to  lO.'iO.  and  ti<rure  71 
shows  a  comparison  of  motor-vehicle  reiristration  and 
surlaceil  roads  fiom  101;',  to  1030.  In  1013.  there  were 
a]ipro.\imately  (>  automobiles  for  each  mile  of  surfaced 
road  in  New  P2n<rland,  iis  against  "tO  automobiles  per 
mile  in    1030. 

Appro.ximately  13.3  ])ercent  of  the  total  New  p'tii;- 
land  i-oad  mileage  and  3(i.s  percent  of  the  total  sur- 
faced road  mileage  is  on  the  State  highwav  sVstems 
tnider  the  supervision  of  the  State  highwav  depart- 
ments, as  shown  in  the  following  chart : 

Mileage  in  State  highicay  system 
(Figures  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads) 


Maine.. 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachasetts. . . 

Rtiode  Island 

Connecticut 


New  England. 


Total 

mileacp. 

local  and 
Stale 
(1930) 


20.882 
12.  ai  I 

i5.o;ii 
18, 80;; 

2,739 
14,256 


Total 
mileape 
surfaced, 
local  and 

State 


State  system 


Total 

rural 

mileage 


Rural 
mileage, 
percent 
local 
and 
?tate 


Total 
mileage 
surfaced 


6.227 


1.002 
3,712 


83.744         28.848 


J  'M- 

•J4.  .'> 

•J.  911 

16.7 

1,013 

l.T'j.'. 

9.5 

1,795 

1,086 

39.6 

678 

2,206 

15  4 

2,150 

11, 135 

13  3 

10,574 

Percent 

total 
local  and 

State 
surfaced 


32.5 
95.0 
20.0 
18.5 
02.0 
58.0 


36.8 


Ft'deval  Aid  Highimy  Syatem. — The  regulations  go\- 
erning  the  apportionment  of  funds  to  he  spent  on  Fed- 
eral aid  higliway  projects  are  as  follows: 

One-third  in  tiie  ratio  which  the  area  of  each  State 
has  to  the  area  of  all  States. 


HIGHWAY    MILEAGE   IN   NEW  ENGLAND 

TOTAL  MILEAGE  OF  MJKAL  KDADS  IN  NEW  ENOLWD    ,„„ 


MILES  OF              IkCADS 

SVTLFACn)  RCADS   SURWCZD 

1                                                 1           1 

191,-) 
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. 

1913 

1 
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192.  i 
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1 
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1 

^^^^H   M.4  %  1 

1           1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 
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0 

0 
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One-third  in  the  ratio  whirh  ihc  pupiilation  of  each 
State  has  to  the  total  population  of  all  States. 

One-third  in  the  ratio  which  the  mileage  of  rural 
post  roads  and  star-route  mileage  in  all  States. 

The  maximum  payment  that  could  be  made  from 
Federal  funds  appropriated  prior  to  the  tiscal  year 
102;!.  was  $20,000  a  mile:  fnnu  fniicU  for  the  year  end- 
ing ,Iune  30,  1923.  the  ma.ximum  was  $1(1.2.50  a  mile. 
For  I  lie  ])ast  few  years  Federal  funds  have  been  al- 
lotted eipial  III  olie-li;ilf  the  total  co>t  without  limita- 
tion. In  each  case  the  ma.\ima  are  exclusive  cd'  ihc 
cost  of  bridges  f)ver  20  feet  in  s|)an. 

The  Secretary  of  .Vgricultiire  nnist  approve  types 
of  construction  of  jiiojects  upon  which  Federal  aid  is 
solicited.  The  selection  by  .State  authorities  of  the 
type  of  pavement  to  be  useil  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  th(>  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

If  any  State  should  fail  t<>  maintain  its  Federal 
aid  roads,  the  Secretary  td'  Agriiulture  is  authorized 
to  ser\e  notice  upon  the  .State  highway  department. 
If  within  ()0  days  of  notilication  repairs  are  not  made, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  such  repairs  and  charge  the  cost  to  whatever 
balance  of  Federal  funds  there  may  be  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  the  State.  .\ll  future  allotments  to  the 
State  would  be  withheld  until  this  money  is  refunded. 
With  this  cost  refunded  it  would  be  reapportioned 
among  all  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  f<iruiula 
de.scribed  above,  so  that  the  State  would  lose  all  but 
a  small  jiortion.  It  has  never  been  necessary  to  en- 
force this  jirovision  of  the  Act. 

The  Federal  aid  highway  system  in  New  England 
incorj)orates  many  .sections  of  the  .State  highway  sys- 
tems and  most  of  the  United  States  numbered  routes, 
and  forms  a  fairly  comprehensive  regional  pattern  of 
highways  between  major  centers  of  ])opulation. 
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The  total  ajijirox nl  mileage  of  FcilcrMl  aid  nia(l>  for 
New  Enjrland  is  as  follows: 


Maine 

1,611 

988.20 
1,765 
1,512 

494 
1,019 

As  ot  Apr.  1,  1935. 

As  of  Feb.  I,  1934. 

As  of  Apr.  1,  1935. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1935. 

Do. 

Connecticut        

As  of  Jan.  11,  1935. 

Total 

7.  389.  20 

lliyltiriiy  riKirkhuj  an<1  roii/f  (h  xhiinitiini. — New 
England  State  highways  lia\('  liccn  iiiiirmiiily  niiin- 
licicd  and  designated  in  accordaiu'c  with  Federal  regu- 
lations for  several  years.  The  I'nited  States  iiuiii 
bered  routes  form  the  ]iriinary  reginnMl  |)atteiii  thai 
links  Xew  England  with  the  other  States  and  Canada. 

The  I'nited  States  route  nunihei^  should  not  lie  eon- 
fused  with  Federal  aid  roule  numljer--.  a»  I  he  I'"e(leral 
aid  numbers  are  used  bv  the  Huicau  of  I'ublie  Roads 
for  administrative  iiurjxises  only,  and  do  not  oreiir  on 
auv  ;iuIoiuobile  road  iiia|i>  or  on  any  highway  I'oute 
markers.  The  i-oails  indicated  on  the  maj),  "United 
States  System  of  Highways",  are  desigiuited  by  the 
American  Association  of  Stale  Highway  Officials  for 
uniform  markiiiL'  ;is  a|)])roved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agricidtnre. 

The  jirimary  State-niiniliereil  routes  of  the  six 
States  complete  the  existing  regional  pattern  of  high- 
ways for  Xew  England.  The  secondary  State-num- 
bered routes  and  local  roads  form  the  network  tliat 
su])pleiuents  and  acts  as  a  feeder  .system  to  the  r<'gional 
pattern. 


Standards. — The  pro]ier  functions  of  a  highway,  the 
establislunent  of  a  definite  highway  classilication  and 
slandaixls  of  construction  based  upon  functions,  have 
not  been  deterniinecl  for  Xew  England.  Trucks, 
busse.s,  and  j^leasnre  cars  using  the  same  highway 
riglit-of-way  have  created  dangerous  ami  congested 
conditions  that  have  ruined  the  charm  of  many  Xew 
P'ligland  \illages.  The  Hoston  Post  IJoad  in  lower 
Coiuiect  iciit  is  an  e.xamjile  of  conditifviis  resulting  from 
the  I'omliined  use  of  tlie  highway  for  trucks.  biLSses, 
and  pli'asure  cars. 

Highway  aiitliorities  in  Xew  England  h;i\c  never 
had  the  lei;al  rig'hts  enabling  them  to  control  the  loca- 
tion of  points  of  access  to  highways,  since  a  highway 
is  a  stri])  of  public  land  devoted  to  movement  over 
which  abutting  projierty  owners  have  the  right  of 
light,  air.  ami  access  and  vehicles  may  enter  the  trav- 
eled way  at  any  point.  Kven  new  super-highway  de- 
^ign^  are  not  subject  to  borderland  control,  ami  while 
the  new  lioston-to-AVorcester  highway  iiicoriiorates  all 
modern  met  hods  (d'  highway  const  ruc'tioii.  vehicles  may 
enter  the  lra\('led  way  at  •■my  |ioinl  fi'oin  aiiutting 
property.  The  residting  hazardous  c<uidition  on  Xew 
I'higlaiid  highways  is  apj)arent  from  statistics  pre- 
par<'(|  hy  the  Travelers  Insui-ance  Co..  Ilaitford.  which 
show  that  11.7  percent  of  all  highway  accidents  in  V.YM 
occurred  at  rural,  driveway  and  street  intersectiofis. 

('ommercial  establishments  jind  adx'erlising  .along 
highways  have  not  been  adecjuately  conti'olled.  and 
the  results  (d'  luisightly  roadside  developments  can  be 
seen  along  most  New  KnglamI  highways. 

The  new  .Merritt  Parkway,  in  Fairfield  County. 
(onn.    (now  inider  construction),  is  the  lirst   attemi)t 
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in  Xt'w  Kn^flaiul  to  ailupt  tlir  hiir-t  iihhIitii  ilevelop- 
ments  of  parkway  design,  proiuotiiiir  salVty  aiul  rapid 
movement  of  traffic  and  excluding  all  connnerciul 
vehicles.  The  borderlands  are  under  o\niership  and 
control  of  the  State,  ensuring  elimination  of  billboards 
and  other  commercial  developments;  and  the  right- 
of-way  is  pei-manently  controlled  against  unauthorized 
access.  The  Merritt  Parkway  will  help  tn  relieve  traf- 
fic congestion  on  the  Boston  l*ost  Iwoael,  and  forms  an 
important  parkway  exten.sion  into  New  Englan<l  frinn 
the  Hutchinson  Kiver  parkway  in  New  York. 

Surfaces. — Reinforced  concrete  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  tiie  primary  routes  in  New  England.  In 
Maine  many  of  tiie  primary  State  highways  liave  been 
built  mostly  of  gravel  and  in  many  instances  have  been 
treated  with  oil.  Since  many  sections  of  New  Hamp- 
shire anil  \'erm(nit  are  not  sujjplied  with  rock  tiiat 
would  jiroduce  a  high  quality  of  broken  stone,  most 
priuuiry  roads  have  been  Imill  of  cement  concrete. 
The  greater  portion  of  Rhode  Island  higiiways  have 
been  constructed  of  cement  concrete,  because  of  the 
wealth  of  local  sand  and  gravel  deposits.  Many  Con- 
necticut highways  have  been  constructed  of  cement 
concrete,  and  broken  stone  has  been  used  in  tlie  ab- 
sence of  local  sand  and  gravel  deposits.  The  abun- 
dance of  stone  materials  in  Massachusetts  has  resulted 
in  the  extensive  u.se  of  bituminous  couci-cte  and  bitumi- 
nous macadam  for  road  building. 

The  United  States  Bnicaii  nf  Public  Roads  en- 
courages the  construction  of  roads  of  a  surface  type 
consistent  with  the  local  traffic  reriuirements,  but  the 
cost  not  to  exceed  the  proportionate  transportation 
savings.  To  insure  uniform  practice  in  road  building, 
the  stage-construction  policy  has  been  actively  en- 
couraged. This  policy  develops  the  higliway  by  easy 
stages;  the  road  is  first  graded  and  drained,  then  as 
increased  trafKc  conditions  warrant,  a  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  surface  is  added;  finally,  when  traffic 
volume  becomes  great  enough,  a  liilumiiions  or  coarse 
concrete  to]i  surface  is  applied. 

Hhjlivatj  trajfi.c. — The  widespi'ead  use  "f  automo- 
tive transportation  lias  i'esidte(i  in  a  two-fold  highway 
problem:  Tiirough  traflic  and  joc'al  traffic.  As  high- 
way traffic  was  originally  concenl  rated  in  urban  areas, 
roads  were  not  designed  to  accommodate  the  present 
heavy  load  of  througii  traffic  and  long-distance  ti-affic 
is  forced  through  urban  aicas.  i-esulting  in  delay  and 
congestion.  Attempts  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
widening  and  straightening  local  highways  have 
pni\-ed  to  be  but  costly  and  .•iiiiciinrative  measures. 

Traffic  surveys  have  been  made  fi'om  time  to  time 
by  the  various  State  liighway  depai'tments.  The.se  sur- 
vevs  have  been  made  in   ditlcrcnt   vears   and    during 


\arioiis  seasons,  and  a  complete  traffic  survey  has  not 
yet  l)een  ])repared  for  New  England. 

I 'sing  tiie  State  traffic  surveys,  together  with  trends 
of  motor-vehicle  registration  and  gas-consumption  esti- 
mates, and  adjusting  the  figures  in  the  light  of  pi-esent 
conditions,  the  Conmii.ssion  has  prepared  traffic-flow 
maps  for  New  England.  These  maps,  figures  G7  and 
I'A,  indicate  the  How  of  motortruck  traflic  and  the  flow 
of  all  motor  traffic  as  of  1933.  The  adjustment  of 
figures  and  the  relating  of  surveys  was  difficult,  as  the 
sui'vevs  were  made  at  so  many  different  times. 

Table  XV  shows  the  extent  and  time  of  the  State 
surveys  from  whicii  the  Commission's  How  maps  have 
been  .constructed. 

Taiji-e  XV 


state 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Do 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. . 

Do 

Khode  Island.   . 

Connecticut 

Do 

Do... 

Do 


Year 
of  sur- 
vey 


i'j:;i 

1926 
1931 
1926 
1933 

1933 


1931 
1934 
1934 


Season 


July  1  to  Oct.  31.... 

July  17  to  Oct.  16... 

July  16  to  Oct.  15.. 
do 

August-October,    1 

week. 
do 

Indefinite- 

Aug.  1  to  Oct.  15... 

Marcli-.\pril 

do— 

Oct.  6,  1933  to  Sept. 
30,  1934. 


Type  of  survey 


24-hour  count,  all  vehicles. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
24-hour    count,    Sunday    and 
average  day  jOeasure  vehicles 
24-hour    count,    average    day 

commercial  traflic. 
16-hour  count,  8  a.  in.  to  mid- 
night. 
24-hour  count,  all  vehicles. 

Do.' 
24-hour  count,  commercial  traf- 
fics 
Count    adjusted    to    24-hour 
basis,  all  vehicles. 3 


'  Not  used  by  commission  because  season  did  not  represent  peak  conditions. 

s  Used  by  commission  because  commercial  traffic  does  not  fluctuate  as  is  the  case 
with  pleasure  vehicles. 

*  Not  used  since  information  was  not  available  when  the  commission's  maps 
were  made. 

Tourist  Traffic. — Annually,  more  than  :'.  niilliun  visi- 
tors take  advantage  of  tlie  New  England  recreational 
resources,  according  to  estimates  of  the  New  iMigland 
Council.  The  \-olmiie  of  tourist  traffic  on  the  highways 
may  be  realized  from  the  following  statistics: 

A  traflic  check  made  in  March  ami  April  lt)H4  by 
I  lie  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  on 
the  Boston  Post  Road  in  Greenwich,  near  the  New 
York  Slate  line,  shows  that  only  20  percent  of  the 
traffic  consisted  of  vehicles  having  local  origin  as  well 
as  local  destinati<m,  and  over  60  percent  had  oiit-of- 
State  registration.  A  similar  check  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road  at  Milfnrd.  Conn.,  showed  that  less  than  8  percent 
was  local  and  over  3."»  percent  was  from  out  of  State. 
A  traffic  survey  from  July  16  to  October  15,  l!)2t),  on 
New  Hampshire's  larimary  highway  system,  showed 
that  over  50  percent  of  the  total  passenger-car  traffic 
was  out-of-State  registration,  and  with  one  highway 
having   as    high    as   75   percent    of   out-of-State   cars 
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Traffic  surveys^  in  other  Now  England  Slates  will  prob- 
ably show  similar  proportions  of  oiit-oi'-State  cars. 

If  New  En<rhui(l  is  to  maintain  her  position  as  a 
recreation  center,  tourist  traffic  must  he  adefpiately  ac- 
commodated on  routes  separated  fi-<>ni  cnuire^teil  local 
highways. 

H'njhwuii  Spivih. — A  Massachusetts  highway  acci- 
ilent  survey.  i)repared  in  1!)34,  shows  speed  conditions 
typical  on  principal  New  PLngland  highways.  The 
residts  of  the  speed  studies  are  snmnuuizcd  in  talilc 
XVI. 

Taiii.e  XVI. — Speed  in  niilex  per  hour 


Place  where  observations 
were  made 


Straigbtways , 

Long-radius  curves. 

Hill  crests 

Short-radius  curves 
.Ml  observations... 


Maxi- 
mum 
siioed  re- 
corder! 


81.0 
6S.  1 
61.0 
fiS.  1 
M  IJ 


Average 
si)eed, 
fastest 
l-'ilier- 

ii-tit 


47.5 
42.5 
43.7 
37.0 

11  y 


Average 


Average 
speed, 
slowest 
ISper- 


Esti- 
mated 
miui- 
niuni 

■;  .  .-■■1 


36.6 

27.1 

33.8 

23.6 

32.9 

23.1 

27.8 

20.8 

:( 1. 0 

24.8 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Connecticut  recently  set  a  iiia.xiiuiiiu  s[)eed  liiuit  of 
4.5  miles  per  hour.  A  speed  census  was  conducted  as 
a  basis  for  the  formulation  of  policies;  covering  4,5.()0() 
tinu'd  cars,  this  census  disclosed  an  average  speed  of 
41.-J  iiiiics  per  hour  and  a  maximum  speed  of  77  miles 
per  hour,  busses  averaging  some  i'  iiiiles  per  hour  faster 
than  jifivate  cars. 

There  is  no  uiiifonn  luaxiinnni  speed  limit  in  the 
other  New  England  .States.  In  Massachusetts,  any 
<])eed  over  80  miles  per  hour,  and  in  Maine.  New 
!bim|isliire.  and  Kliode  Islan<l  any  speed  o\er  .'i.">  miles 
])er  hour  is  jirima  facie  evidence  of  reckless  dri\ing. 
with  burden  of  [ii'oof  to  the  contrary  upon  the  dri\er. 
A'einioiit  has  set  no  limit  but  specifies  speed  must  at 
all  limes  be  reasoiial)le  and  pro|ier.  having  due  regard 
to  the  weather  and  to  liigliway  and  traffic  conditions 
so  as  not  to  ciidangcr  iil'c.  limb,  or  property. 

Hii/hirai/  Acrid/ ii/x. — In  the  I'niled  .States  during 
193.5.  the  total  motor  injuries  were  over  a  million  per- 
sons, and  ;K').40()  deaths  resulted.  In  New  England, 
from  1930  to  l!i34.  inclusive,  there  were  approximately 
8..595  persons  killed  and  307,588  persons  injured  on 
the  highways,  with  an  estimated  economic  loss  of 
$42!»,7.5n,000. 

Highway  hazards  are  partially  re.-poiisibli'  foi-  ihe 
high  mortality  rates.  Among  the  hazards  are  iilind 
curves,  hill  crests,  railroad  cro.ssiiigs.  intersections, 
umlerpasses.  bridges,  and  jiarked  cars.  These  hazards 
are  not  serious  if  cars  are  operated  at  slow  and  cautious 
speeds,  but  a  Massai'hiisetts  highway  accident  survey 
reveals  that  "on  the  average,  the  speeds  in  the  ap- 
jiroach  to  hazards  did   not   vary  materially  from  the 
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speeds  through  tlu'  hazarcls."  The  greatest  reduction 
of  sjieed  at  the  ajjproach  to  the  hazard  was  found  at 
railroad  crossings,  where  the  a\i'rage  speed  was  re- 
iluccd  fi-om  '■'>'!  miles  per  hour  to  '!>•  miles  per  hour. 

Hiiint    Idciition    of    automobile    aeeiileiils    resuttiuy    in    pirsons 
killed  and  injured  in  193i 

Percent  of 
accidents 

Kclwcen  inlerscctious 32.." 

Kiiral  iiiterscetions 'i.'l 

Hijrliway    ..   19.0 

Diivfway .4 

Curve 4.  S 

Street  intersections 38. 1 

Railroad  crossing .  6 

Bridge 1.4 

Total KW.O 

The  above  statistics  by  the  Travelei-s  Insurance  Co., 
llailford.  show  that  41.7  percent  of  all  liii:h\\ay  acci- 
dents in  1934  t>ccurred  at  rural,  driveway  and  street 
intersections. 

Grade  Crossings. — The  grade-crossing  problem  has 
existed  since  the  early  days  of  railroading,  when  the 
principal  factor  was  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  persons 
using  the  cro.ssings.  Today  there  is  the  added  factor 
of  delay  due  to  a  heavy  automotive  traffic. 

There  are  thive  types  of  grade  crossings:  Those  that 
are  adequately  protected,  but  because  of  heavy  use  by 
both  highway  and  railroad  traffic  cause  delay  resulting 
in  x'lioiis  economic  lo.sses ;  cro.s.sings  that  are  inade- 
(piately  jirotected  and  are  therefore  existing  hazards; 
and  crossings  that  are  seldom  used  and  therefore  do 
not  warrant  expense  for  protection.  The  first  ty|)e  war- 
rants a  form  of  grade  separation:  the  >ccoiid.  ade(|uate 
|)rotection:  the  third,  closing  altogether.  Another  fac- 
tor of  the  grade-crossing  problem,  traffic  conflict,  has 
been  studied  by  the  New  Englaiul  Regional  Planning 
Commissit)!!.  and  maps  and  charts  have  In-en  ])repared 
to  show  the  relative  imjiortaiice  of  grade-crossing 
>  elimination   from  a  traffic-conflict  standpoint. 

\n  active  grade  -  crossing  -  elimination  jirogram, 
financed  with  Federal  fiimls  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  I'liblic  Koads.  is  under  way  in 
Xew  England. 

Ecotioiiiicx  <if  Fiitun  Highirdii  I>t  r<  loi'iiient. — The 
Xew  England  highway  pattern  indicates  that  it  is 
possible  to  travel  almost  everywhere  in  Xew  England 
on  well-surfaced  roads.  Ilowexcr.  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  the  di'velopment  of  the  present 
system  has  been  completed.  Future  highway  develop- 
ment will  be  guided  by  a  com]>reliensive  program  for 
the  impiovement  and  refinement  of  the  present  system 
based  on  facts  and  designed  to  invest  the  highway 
dollar  wisely.  Facts  are  secured  by  organized  surveys 
covering  such  subjects  as  distribution  and  growth  of 
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AVOTOR    VBIUCLE     REGISIRATIOX 

BY     COUNTIES 

IN 

North  Eastern  IImted  States 


CANADIAN   NUMBERED  R,OUTES 


Figure  ' 


|>ii]iiil:itiiiii.  i-nii>ini]('r  ;irti\ily.  iiidn^try.  ;iiiil  iM'crca- 
tion;  liii;ii\v;iy  rrattic  ( iii(lii-Mtin<i'  Vdliiiuc.  oi'iirin,  des- 
tination, and  ty|>('s)  :  liiolnvay  cxpiMHlitnrcs:  types, sur- 
faces, and  cdiidil  inn  nt'  jirc-cnt  liiirliways.  Tlii'x'  sur- 
veys are  all  fundaniciital  in  tlic  di'\  i'lii|)iMiMit  nf  a 
lii<rli\vay  protifani. 

The  need  for  i-atinnal  lniiliway  planniiii;  f<ir  \e\v 
Knji'land  is  hast'd  nn  tlie  t'ollowinu'  i'lU'ls:  the  ajipall- 
iiig  reroid  of  hiifhway  arcidents  (hie  to  ihmtiei'  on  the 
present  hiii'hwa}'  system:  trallir  conjicstion  in  practi- 
cally all  major  centers  of  ])opniation;  the  \vides])read 
spoliation  of  jjresent  hi<j:h\vays  due  to  uni'eirulated  use 
of  borderlands:  the  inereasinji-  use  of  the  trmic  as  a 
transportation  a<xent  between  mamifacturintr.  distri- 
Inition.  and  consumer  centers:  tiie  ihini^'ei'  tJnit  heavy 
commercial  traffic  will  ((jntinuc  to  ruin  tiic  charm  and 
(|uiet  of  many  Xew  England  villaires:  and  the  increas- 
ing Use  of  Xew  England  as  a  four-season  recreational 
center,  causing  severe  traffic  congestioti  on  many  routes 
of  tourist  travel. 


A  well-organized  and  executed  planning  program 
will  eliminate  these  hazards  present  <in  most  Xew  Eng- 
land higiiways  and  allow  automotive  trans|)oi-tation 
to  laUe  ils  propel  piai'c  in  a  coordinatcil  tran^porta- 
t  ion  i)laii. 

.V  ])rogram  is  needed  for  the  gradual  ini|iro\cment 
(d'  hxroails  in  the  local  or  feeder  system  of  highways, 
which  will  make  accessible  for  all-year  living  and  en- 
joyment the  whole  of  New  England  countryside,  but  at 
])resen(  a  definite  New  England  highway  plan  has  not 
been  foiinulated.  Such  a  plan  would  mean  savings  in 
highway  costs  to  each  State,  and  the  scenic  charm  of 
New  Englanil  would  be  permanenlly  pi'e>er\ed  for  the 
vacationist  and  resident  alike. 

ThroKijh  /I'oiifes. — xV  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  the  design  and  control  of  through  motor  routes. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  in  the 
report.  ]Model  State  Enabling  Act  Empowering  State 
Highway  Departments  to  Construct  and  Maintain 
Freeways  and   Parkways.  ])repared  liv  the  Bureau  for 
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stated : 


RciridiiMl    I'laiiiiii 


C 


(iiiiiiiis^ion. 


Tlie  neod  for  speciallzetl  express  tjpes  of  highways  Is  now 
generally  reoDgniiied,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  *  *  *  From  the  Federal  point  of 
view,  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  oft-(iuoted  phrase,  "the 
public  safety  and  general  welfare",  is  quite  sutlicient  to  i>erniit 
the  construction  of  special  highways  of  the  express-way  type 
at  the  present  time.  *  •  *  Adherence  to  the  system  of 
highways  as  now  planned  is  by  no  means  the  final  step  of 
highway  development.  Continued  studies  are  nee<led  with 
I'espect  to  tlie  segregation  of  types  of  tratlic  and  tlie  most  elli- 
cient  type  of  highway  to  build  to  serve  that  trallic.  »  »  * 
The  human  element  is  one  of  the  major  factors  that  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind  when  planning  express  ways.  Itules 
and  laws  are  ijoor  remedies  for  bad  conditions.  Modern  higli- 
ways  should  be  designed  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  inevitable 
human  error,  carelessness,  and  recklessness,  which  are  respon- 
sible for  most  motorcar  accidents.     *     »     » 

To  pi-ovide  for  the  ncce-ssafy  safe,  speedy,  and  unin- 
terrupted flow,  routes  of  "freeway"  or  "limited  way"' 
type  of  desiofii  are  necessary.  Sucii  desifjn  incorpo- 
rates tiie  following  features: 

1.  Separation  of  opposing  lines  of  liiitlic  liy  a  I'cnter 
park  stri]). 


2.  (iradc  si'pai'ai inn  nr  idtary-trallic  di'sign  uf  in- 
tersections. 

3.  Control  of  the  borderland  by  tlie  State  hi<rhway 
department  to  prevent  access  of  vehicles  except  at 
pKipcily  located  and  designed  entrances. 

4.  Provision  for  pedestrian  patlis  alon<r  the  hiirlnvay 
and  over  bridges  where  jiistitied  by  pcdcstiian  traffic. 

5.  Proper  curves,  bankini:.  and  vi.sibdity  for  fast- 
moving  traflir. 

Once  a  highway  of  the  "limited  way"  type  ha-  lieen 
pidperly  con-tiiirtcd.  a  long  step  has  been  taken 
through  engineering  means  toward  the  eliniinalinn  of 
acciilents  and  dehiy.  Limited  motorways  would  l)e 
luih  cm  new  right-of-way.  near  urban  jidpuhition  cen- 
ters but  not  passing  tiirougii  lliem. 

(\).st  is  an  important  coiisideratinn.  and  Majiu-  (iij- 
mnic  (  laike.  of  tlie  AVestchester  County  Park  Conunis- 
>ion.  says  regarding  tlieir  experience  in  Westchester 
County : 

I  have  said  that  we  can  save  money  by  building  new  roads 
for  through  trallic  instead  of  widening  old  ones.  A  compari- 
son between  the  cost  of  widening  the  Boston  Post  Road  in 
Westchester  County  and  that  of  constructing  a  parallel  park- 
way a  sliort  distance  away,  but  .serving  the  same  territory, 
slunibl  pnivc  n],\  pniiii.     In  litL't)  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
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to  widen  the  Boston  Post  Road  from  66  to  166  feet  would  have 
l)een  over  $1,000,000  a  mile  for  tlie  land  alone,  whereas  to 
purchase  lands  for  the  Hutchinson  Itiver  Parkway,  having  an 
average  width  of  50O  feet,  cost  an  average  of  .$2(!4.(HK)  a  mile. 
A  still  better  example  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  the  Albany 
I'ost  lioad  in  the  same  county.  To  widen  the  Albany  Post 
Koad  in  1929  from  66  to  106  feet  was  estimated  to  cost  .'i;7n2,0OO 
per  mile.  Lands  for  the  Saw  Mill  River  Parkway,  averaging 
500  feet  in  width  and  paralleling  the  Albany  Post  Road  at 
a  distance  varying  from  1  to  2  miles,  cost  at  the  rate  of  .$138,- 
(iOO  jier  mile.  In  other  words,  tlie  cost  to  have  widened  the 
Albtiny  Post  lioad  would  have  been  six  times  the  entire  cost 
of  a  500-foot  parkway. 

In  addition  to  savings  in  land  cdsts.  limited  inotoi-- 
way  desi<;;n  would  hrin<r  aimiit  eroiiinny  liv  MrciimiiKi- 
dating  more  traffic  per  lane  of  ]iavcineiit.  There  is 
also  tiie  indireot  savino;  due  to  reduced  accidents  and 
con.sequent  reduction  in  ]iro|ierty  daniao'e,  niedical  ex- 
pense, wage  los-ses.  and  iii>iiiance  rates. 

Lrf/islafion. — Ther(>  i.'s  no  enaliliiiL''  legislation  in  Xew 
England  that  permits  the  State  highway  de])artinents 
to  acquire  and  I'oni  ml  land  fcir  l  hi'  liinlding  of  niodcrn 
higliways  of  the  freeway  or  limited  way  tyj)e.  At  the 
re(juest  of  the  New  Knglaiid  liegioiial  IMaiuiing  Com- 
mission, the  Hurcaii  of  I'lililic  Roads  made  a  study  of 
legislation  wduch  woidd  permit  the  construction  of 
limited  motorways. 

The  following  hill  providing  for  such  legislation  was 
introduced  hy  the  Kairlield  Couuty  Phinning  Associa- 
tion, into  the  IDSu  Connecticut  Legislature: 

Senate  No.   461 — An   Act   Authorizing  Parkways   or   Freeways 
as  Parts  of  the  State  Highway  System 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seimtc  mul  Hoime  of  Reirrexentatircf:  in 
General  Assemhly  convened.  In  the  interest  of  public  safety, 
convenience,  and  general  welfare,  highways  now  existing  or  to 
lie  constructed  may  l)e  designated  by  action  of  the  Legislature, 
as  parkways  or  freeways.  To  such  designated  ways,  the 
owners  of  adjoining  land  shall  have  no  right  of  light,  air,  or 
access,  and  in  order  to  promote  the  efiii-ieiic.v  of  such  ways  and 
III    jirolccl     llic    s;ltety    of    the    iiiblir.    Iliey     mkix     lie    specL-illy 


designed:  ir.-illic  lliercon  may  be  sjjecially  regulated:  inter- 
sections iliereid'  Willi  oilier  ways  may  be  specially  laid  out 
and  controlled :  and  they  may  be  separated  from  adjoining 
private  lauds  by  buffer  or  prote<'tive  lands  of  various  widths 
owneil  or  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  designated  ways  herein  referred  to  are  (UHlared  to  be 
parts  of  the  highw.iy  system  of  the  State  and  the  Stale  High- 
way Commissioner  shall  have  the  same  right,  power,  and 
authority  over  such  ways  as  over  any  other  parts  of  the  State 
Highway  System  and  in  addition,  the  said  Commissioner  is 
hereby  given  such  power  and  authority  as  will  enable  him 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  act,  including  the  acquiring 
of  additional  land  for  buffer  or  protective  strips:  Provided, 
That  whenever  siieci:il  highway  or  parkwa.v  commissions  have 
been  set  up  by  legislative  acts,  such  commission  shall  exer- 
cise, either  exclusively  or  concurrently  with  the  .Slate  lliglnvay 
('ojnmissioner,  liic  ii;;lils.  powers,  and  anlboril,\  m'.'iiiled  In 
them  in  sui-h  acts. 

The  actpiisition,  improvement,  and  embellishiii<>nl  of  the  ways 
and  Ihe  lands  herein  referred  to,  together  with  the  inainlenance 
llicieiir  and  all  incidental  proceedings  in  cuiincclion  Iherewilli 
for  Ihe  purjiose  of  carrying  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  for  a  State  purpose. 

No  action  was  taken  hy  the  legislature  on  tlii.^  hill. 
A  similar  one  introduced  into  the  lil.'J;")  Massachusetts 
Legislature  was  not  passed. 

Two  freeway  bills  were  introduct'd  into  the  1936 
Massachusetts  Legislature.  The  first,  jiresented  by  the 
^lassachu.setts  Federation  of  Planning  Jioards,  is  as 
follows: 

House  Xo.  205. — An  Act  Relative  to  the  Laying  Out  and  Care 
by  the  ('omiuonwealth  of  Freeways  and  Making  Certain 
L;iws  Applicable  In  Slicli   W'a.vs 

Be  it  enaeled  hy  the  Senate  and  HouJie  of  lieiirescnlalires  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as 
folloirs: 

Section  four  of  chapter  eighty-one  of  the  General  Laws  (Ter- 
centenary Edition)  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  in  the  third 
line,  after  the  wmd  "Highway",  the  words:  *  *  *  or  free- 
way, *  •  *  .111(1  Milding  to  the  end  of  said  .section  the  fol- 
lowing: •  *  »  All  the  provisions  herein  and  of  existing 
liiws  relating  to  State  highways  shall  ajiply  to  freeways,  except 
that    llic  iiwiiers  and  occuiiants  of  land  .■ilmll  iiig  thercdn  shall 


Driver  trying  to  "beat  the  line  of  traffic"  is  unable  to  find  an  opening  and  is  caught 
between  the  opposing  lines  of  traffic. 


Separation  of  opposing  lines  of  traffic  eliminate-s  "beating  the  tralTic  line." 
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ViODERN  Highway  Practice 

TYPICAL  CR055  SECTIONS  OF  LIMITED  N^OTORWAYS 


RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Va  r  fa  b  Ic 
IN    PURAL     OPEN 


AREA 


£^/<^€r  czj'/yoJ'//^^ 


°'i"  I'M 


\AA  "-.h 


Vanob  [& 

SECTIOM    1(S    KUCAL    BUILT-UP  AREA 


£7/  //3/crrcr/y.    -^ 


(^/7^  crycrAr  j^cr/^j" 
/r^/7>  rx>&<y<cu^y 


it/<:7y  A~^  i^Asrpffh  ■ 
Gi^  ^y  nfr/tu/tyZ/eo- 


--<% 

"^=^^&^oJI^£.7~" 

^^ 

1      1                                 Variable               1 
SOO' 

SECTION    IN    F*v,RIC    AREA 

c?j-  /:>o/r//>As 

c7n<y  cryvrAr  £>&^^ 
£iu^//3  J'/^Ay  a/' 
/t7<Tcy£tfe7y 


a/^cu<yy  cw^  /a/x-j- 

oy  Acpooi/r^joA  y. 

S0<yi^  a/r^Tf/'^i/' 
aJO'y<:^/Mzxir//^?aAT'/y 
,500  >/cvSv-c7^5/fe 
tjr?cy  -Joo  '/7j//y/r^c//7i 


Ms<y<9sAr/a/j 
i£/G/jtT  i:f/7Cf  eye  As 


Variable 

SECTION    IN     HILLY     OPEN     AC£A 


jy/<yj^  a/'rA7/i/  a/^ 
A/ay  /GO  ci(rJ/^er£Js 

C?^Hy  /OO' ^n//?//ncf/7? 

/■OtxKr  o-/^  /jo/  J7ci^ 
car 


^V/LO/f/iT   J.///£ 


flao^S*7>'    A/V£   - 


^aa^^fftft,^pa^ — ^f 


BifJlO/ffO  JJ/r£ 


2Z   ,L  ZO    L    2Z 


f-+. 


6         ^Q- 


TflO' 


,PAof£^rrd./^£ 


SECTION   THRU  DENSELY    POPULATED     ARJEA 


Jif3<y/f  /o  'c^^-^y  3x3 ' 
ct/  a//opcn//?a/' 
crn^  //iftrrj-^or/on/' 

cyc4r  p^/^y  <7/>o^ 
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liavo  nil  i-iL;lit  of  acc'oss  to  sm-li  I'rccwa.vs  ami  iiciTss  tlicrcto 
.shall  be  had  only  ovtr  inilillc  ways  cxistiim  or  llicroaricr  laiil 
nut  coiiiu'vtiiij:  with  such  fi-o«*ways. 

A    licafilio-  (111  tills  liill   was  lirlil   liri'dli'  the   l('o■i^h^t  i\f 

(oininittee  on  hi<xli\vays  ami  iiiotoi-  vehicles  on  .laiiiiaty 
•11.  U);3(),  when  several  ijlanniiifr  agencies  spoke  in  favof 
of  its  passage. 

The  sci'onil  l)ill.  iiit  foihircil  liy  the  MassachiiseHs 
Slate  IMaiiiiiiiL''  I'mafil.  i^  a^  follows: 

House   .No.    1021     -Vii    .\<l    I'rovi'lin;;   foi-   Slalc^   Frerw  a,\  s 

("luil)tei'  oiKllty-oiU'  of  tlio  <;i'Iict;iI  I.invs  Is  hcii'hy  aiiicndicl 
hy  addiiiK  at  the  end  thei't'of  unilci-  the  laptioii  "Slalc  Fi'ee- 
ways"  the  following  new  .section  : 

Seelion  32.  State  Freeways  may  lie  hiid  oui,  aniuired.  con 
si  ructed,  uiaintained,  and  discontinued  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  lu-ovided  for  State  Highways.  A  Ficeway  is  .i  way  over 
which  abutters  have  no  right  of  light,  air.  or  ai-ccss. 

The  Couiinission  is  inakiiio  a  stiiily  of  the  ImioH^Ii 
Freeway  Act  entitled  ''Restiiclion  of  Kililmn  i)e\('lop- 
meiit"  passed  in  December  l!i;i,"i.  'I'liis  ail  eiii|ioweis 
the  highway  atithority  to  ac(|iiire  land  for  I  he  coiistnic- 
tion  of  roads  and  to  lestiicl  luiilding  and  access  tiloiig 
the  border  lands.  An  inlefestino  feature  of  this  act 
is  the  provision   for  daiiiaoes. 

No  compensation  is  payalile  for  restrictions  as  to  access  to 
.■in,\  road  widened  or  constructed  by  the  bigln\a,\  aiilboiity 
unless  the  road  incoriiorates  land  which  was  mad  or  iiroposcd 
lo.id  and  llie  access  in  question  was  related  to  it. 

Ill  other  words,  if  a  hind  owner  cannot  prove  thiit 
there  w;is  an  existino-  way  to  the  location  of  the  new 
I'oad  before  sncli  ;i  road  is  Imili.  then  he  has  no  claims 
to  access  after  the  road  is  built  and  cannot  idaiiii 
daniao-es  for  denial  of  access  to  the  road. 

II i(/li irm/  Sfiidlis  1)1/  the  N(")r  EiujIidkI  Iiegional 
I'liniiiinfi  Commission. — Shortly  after  the  Commission 
was  organized  in  March  1!):U.  initiid  steps  were  under- 
taken for  the  de\'eloiiinent  of  a  broad  regional  motorway 
plan.     .\  sliid\'  of  all  available  circulation  data  slmwed 


that  the  niajiir  highway  ]irol.ilein  is  that  of  regional 
thronoh  liallic.  and  the  Commission  litis  concentrated 
on  the  study  and  development  of  a  tliroiigh-roiite 
|ialtern. 

.\t  a  Commission  meeting,  September  12,  19:i4,  a  sys- 
tem of  liiniteil  motorways  wtis  pr(>sented  and  discussed 
iis  ti  solntioii  to  the  problem  of  throiigh  long-distance 
Iraflic.  A  diagram  and  stiitemeiit  of  such  a  system 
were  sent  to  the  New  England  iState  ]diinning  botirds 
for  their  study  tind  critici.sm,  tind  the  limited  motor- 
ways program  is  being  revised  in  the  light  of  their 
coiiinients  and  suggestions. 

.\s  fiirtlicf  interest  in  liniit<'d  niolorw  iiys  iiicreaseil 
the  ( 'luiiiiiissiiiii  made  a  study  for  a  Boston -to-Wasli- 
iiioton  limited  motorway.  The  Boston-Washington 
route  would  form  ;ui  important  link  in  a  thiough 
route  under  consideration  by  the  National  I'ark  Serv- 
ice ciiiinecting  the  Acjidia  Naticmal  I'tirk  in  Mtiine  to 
the  l-lveigliides  National  Park  in  Florida. 

The  piiiici])le  of  limited  motorway  design  has  been 
piiblici/.ed  extensively  by  the  New  England  Regional 
I'laniiing  Commission.  In  cooperation  with  the  New 
Kngland  Cotmcil,  the  Commission  preptired  a  bulletin, 
Limited  Motorwiiys,  and  more  than  5,(101)  copies  have 
been  distributed  throughout  New  England. 

Pridimiiiiu-y  data  fur  a  New  England  inotorwiiy 
study  Wits  [uepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Commi.ssion  and 
discussed  by  the  lioiird  of  consultants  at  their  meeting 
in  Jatiii.iry  liKMJ.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  it  was 
recommended  that  committees  on  land  and  water  trans- 
|)oitation  be  a])pointed,  to  cooperate  with  the  existing 
coniiiiittee  on  ;iir  transportation,  in  the  preparation 
of  ;i  jirogriim  of  research  and  planning  for  coordintited 
triinsportation  for  New  England. 

It  is  a  j)()licy  of  the  Commission  to  focus  the  light  of 
the  best  available  ttilent  on  each  portion  of  the  idan- 
nino-  ]irogr;tm  by  drafting  men  of  the  highest  accom- 
plishineiit   ill  specihc  subjects  for  such  ciuninit  lee  work. 


.\  typical  development  along  our  main  liighway.s  today.  Movement  of  cars  inin 
and  from  gas  stations  and  stands  greatly  reduces  capacity  as  well  as  safety  of 
the  highway. 


Control  of  border  land  and  its  uses  excludes  unnecessaay  gas  stations,  roadside 
stands  and  private  access  — Capacits  of  highway  increased  200%-300%. 
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CcMaiiilv,  ;iili'(|U;it('  (■(Kiriliiiiil  i<iii  (if  him-  pfcscnt  iiml 
future  transportation  fai-ilitit'S  is  wortiiy  of  the  best 
thoujrlit  and  cooperative  action  of  public  and  private 
transportation  enterprises  in  the  six  New  Enofland 
States.  The  New  En<ilaiid  Ke<.nonai  Planniiijj;  C'oui- 
mission  [)rovides  the  conunon  nieetinj;  jrround  for  such 
action. 

Aviation 

Ilisforij  and  Grflirfli  of  Ariatinu. — A\iation  in 
Anicccia  can  no  longer  !)(>  considciccl  an  infant  in- 
dustry. It  has  proven  itself  capalilc  of  meeting  tlic 
most  severe  tests  of  climate  and  weather,  lias  contiuered 
mechanical  difficulties,  and  lias  competed  successfully 
against  the  established  means  of  transportation.  Its 
formative  period,  under  the  tremendous  stimulus  of 
the  World  U'ar.  was  one  of  brilliant  accomplishment 
in  mechanical  and  engineering  advancement — of  mi- 
racuhtus  development  in  both  plane  and  engine.  The 
engineering  genius  responsible  for  these  achievements 
in  the  face  of  .seemingly  impossible  obstacles  was  fi- 
nally rewarded  by  the  sensational  flights  of  Lindbergh, 
Chamberlain,  Amelia  Earhart,  Hyrd,  and  a  ho.st  of 
others.  These  flights,  coupled  with  the  program  of 
governmental  encouragement  introduicd  by  the  Aii' 
Commerce  Act  of  l!)2t).  sei-ved  as  a  poweid'ul  stimulant 
to  commercial  aviation.  .Vir  mail  Hying  has  helped  to 
put  passenger  transjioi't  Hying  on  a  sound  coimnercial 
basis. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  aviation  has  been  made 
|)0ssible  only  by  a  thorough  and  com])lete  system  ni 
gi-ound  facilities  and  aids  to  navigation,  sucii  as 
weather  bureau  and  broadcasting  stations,  radio  direc- 
tion beacons,  light  beacons,  course  markers,  emergency 
landing  fields,  and  other  facilities  and  services  pro- 
vided either  by  tiie  Department  of  Commerce  or  by 
transport  comi)anies.  It  has  been  said  that  90  percent 
of  the  air  transportation  problem  relates  to  ground 
organization.  Certainly,  withouf  tiiis  higidy  organ- 
ized system  of  ground  facilities  and  commmiication. 
commercial  tl.ving  on  any  large  scale  or  with  any  degree 
of  reliability  or  safety  would  be  im[)Ossible. 

Xew  England  had  her  share  of  the  country-wide  ex- 
pansion of  aviation.  In  lil'i!)  Colonial  Airlines  estab- 
lished the  first  scheduled  air  lines  in  New  England, 
making  two  round  trips  daily  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Tlie  demand  for  air  travel  in  New  England 
has  grown  to  such  pi'o])ortioii^  lli.it  tnday  regular 
scheduled  operation  is  carried  on  o\er  700  miles  of 
airways.  A  further  extension  of  the  airwavs  is  con- 
templated in  a  seaplane  service  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  Eight  round  trips  <laily  on  a  schedule  of 
75  nunutes  from  midtown  to  midtown  are  planned. 
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New  England  is  undeinably  a  small  |-cgi<iii  from  the 
point  of  view  of  air  travel.  However,  the  inissenger 
traffic  between  New  England  and  the  national  air  net- 
work, coupled  with  the  normal  intraregional  traffic, 
has  reached  substantial  proportions.  'J'his  development 
took  place  despite  the  handicaps  of  difficult  terrain, 
adverse  weather,  and  poor  ground  organization.  The 
ilemand  for  connection  between  densely  pojiulated  and 
higidy  industrialized  southern  New  England  and  the 
sparsely  populated  and  nonindustrialized  northern 
part  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  two  north- 
south  lines — one  leading  from  J5oston  into  New  Ham))- 
shire  and  \'ermont,  and  the  other  from  Boston  into 
Maine.  American  Airlines,  successor  to  Colonial  Air- 
lines, now  operates  eight  round  trips  daily  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  two  with  stops  at  Hartford  and 
imo  with  stops  at  New  Haven.  This  company  also  op- 
erates an  airline  from  Boston  to  Albany,  via 
Springfield. 

Regional  and  National  Air  Net  Coordinatiein. — The 
New  England  lines  constitute  an  end  link  in  the  ti'ans- 
continental  system  which  has  for  its  main  terminal 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  allows  connection  for  New  P]ng- 
land  only  after  stop-over  and  a  change  of  planes. 
Because  much  transcontinental  traffic  has  its  origin  or 
destination  in  New  England,  her  problems  shoidd  be 
considered  from  a  national  point  of  view.  When  this 
aspect  is  considered,  the  200-  or  300-mile  hops  in  New 
England,  which,  nnder  ordinary  local  conditions  would 
not  encourage  traffic,  take  on  new  importance  as  the 
fii'st  or  last  links  in  long  air  journeys.  Saving  of  time 
is  just  as  important  at  the  end  of  a  trip  as  anywhere 
along  the  route,  and  the  demand  for  the  end  link  is 
just  as  great  as  that  for  iiiiy  other  jiart  of  the  i-liaiii. 
Hence,  thmigh  no  heavy  intraregional  traffic  is  in  evi- 
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denco,  a  potcntialh'  great  interrpfrional  traffic  niny  1"' 
awaiting  establishiiicnt  of  adequate  facilities  wliicli 
will  enable  New  England  to  serve  either  as  the  origin 
or  as  tiie  destination  of  niiu-li  transcontinental  air 
travel. 

Recreational  Travel. — The  charm  of  New  Eiiglaml 
mountains,  lakes,  and  seashore,  enhanced  bj'  recrea- 
tional and  sporting  facilities,  attracts  vacationists  from 
the  entire  country.  Transportation  therefore  becomes 
vital,  and  air  transpoitat ion  can  develo])  into  a  |io|iular 
means  of  travel  to  and  from  these  regions. 

In  actual  flying  time,  Bar  Harbor  is  only  1  hours 
from  New  York  and  only  overnight  from  Chicago.  A 
schedule  of  frequent  service  fi-om  thes(>  jioints  to  a 
recreation  center  like  Bar  Ilailior  could  greatly 
incivase  recreational  l)usines.s. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  laying  out  aii-  service  to 
recreational  regions,  that  muili  of  tlie  appeal  of  New 
England  lies  in  its  relatively  uns|)oiled  wild(>rnes<. 
Focal  points  which  will  concentrate  airplane  activity 
should  be  chosen  with  care,  to  avoid  destroying  tiie 
very  features  tliat  attract  vacationists. 

Because  of  inadetjuate  ground  facilities  uiany  of  the 
projxjsed  routes,  such  as  the  Connecticut  ^'alley  route, 
do  not  now  l(>nd  themselves  to  commercial  flying.  The 
establisiiment  of  properly  equipped  routes  would  bring 
the  entire  recreational  area  of  New  England  within  a 
few  hours  of  all  the  principal  cities  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Trans-Atlantic  Air  Base. — The  locatidu  of  an  air 
liase  to  serve  as  the  Noi'th  .Vnierican  terminus  for 
trans-Atlantic  air  service  is  a  subject  that  undoubtedly 
deserves  immediate  study.  Preparations  are  already 
under  way  for  i\w  establishment  of  scheduled  air 
transport  service  from  Europe  to  Amei-ica.  It  is  re- 
ported that  negotiations  ai'e  being  made  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  base  on  the  European  side  at  S|)eke  .\ii-poil. 
Liverpool.     Because  New  Kngland  is  the  area  of  this 


country  nearest  to  Euro])e,  it  seems  logical  tiiat  the 
.North  .Vmerican  ternunus  should  be  somewhere  in  this 
region.  Along  the  route,  which  would  undoubtedly 
follow  the  coast  for  some  distance,  there  should  lie 
developed  necessary  ground  facilities,  lights,  radio 
direction  beacons,  and  emergency  landing  bases  of, 
perhaps,  the  combination  land  and  seaplane  tyj^e. 

Giin  nil  III  iiihiiiditirK  Air  Cor  pa  Base. — A  problem 
thiit  will  >horlly  ijemand  consideration  is  that  of  a 
new  general  head(iuarlers  base  in  New  England.  The 
.so-called  Wilcox  bill  providing  for  the  e^lallli>hluent 
of  si.\  major  air  bases  throughout  the  comitry.  one  of 
which  is  to  \>v  locateil  in  New  England,  was  signed  by 
the  President  on  .Viigust  li*.  W\:,.  Although  the  base 
is  to  be  u.--ed  jiriiuarily  foi-  uaininif  the  general  head- 
(|Uarters  Air  Corp>  pilots,  it  might  serve  in  time  of 
war  as  a  New  Englautl  frontier  defense  base,  operat- 
ing in  coordination  with  a  system  of  secondary  sup- 
poiting  air])orts,  each  capable  of  sheltering  and  serv- 
icing vai'ious  squadi'ons  of  the  Air  Coi-])s.  Tt  would  be 
vital  in  event  of  attack  to  lunc  this  sujiport  in  order 
that  the  air  force  could  be  spread  out  over  this  entii'c 
theater  of  operations,  and  not  concentrated  in  one  spot. 
Such  a  program,  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  military 
aviation,  would  be  greath-  aided   if  iM>oi-dinatecl   with 
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Fu.Lith  M.— lAK-«lt'*l  in  the  bub  of  New  England's  airways.  The  East  Boston 
Airport  is  a  coastal  gateway  olTering  all  modern  ground  facilities  attendant  upon 
efflcient  air  travel. 
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the  (Iciiiaiiils  ami  ilc\  i'l(i|niiciil  nf  (■iiiiiuii'ri-ial  aii-pcirts. 
Ill  lliut  coiiiu'ci  inn  ii  is  sijiiiilifant  dial  tlic  (lry<l()ck  at 
till'  Army  base,  \\\>\  across  the  liaibor  I'lom  ihc  Hoslun 
airport,  is  tiic  only  one  on  the  Athmtic  coa.-t  lajiahlc 
nf     haiulliiii:-     the     air<'|-at'l      carriers,     SurdfiKju     ami 

I.I  ,11  IK/tlJK. 

General  Needs. — The  Commission  iia>  inaile  stmlies 
<it'  the  status  (if  a\iatii)ii  in  the  New  Kiiiilaiul  reirioii 
a.-^  rej^unU  the  number  oi'  companies,  the  routes.  I  he 
schedules,  and  number  of  phines  in  operation,  ami  the 
(■(imlition  oi  aiiports  and  (fround  facilities.  This  in- 
I'liiiiiation  has  beeji  <iathered  from  various  sources,  all 
of  which  are  believed  to  be  reliable. 

If  Xew  England  is  lo  ox-ei-come  tiie  handicaps  im- 
posed by  the  rough  teriain.  uncertain  weatiier  condi- 
tions and  fog,  it  is  essential  that  there  lie  extension  and 
development  of  the  system  of  weatlier-observation  sta- 
tions, radio  broadcasting  stations.  i-aclio  beams,  lights. 
beacons,  emergency  landing  fields,  ami  all  nther  ground 
facilities.  Oidy  with  a  com])lete  system  of  ground 
facilities  can  Xew  Englaiul  expect  to  bid  successfully 
for  commercial  and  private  flying,  and  ade(|uately  sup- 
plement present  methods  of  travel  to  recreation  centers. 
Hy  making  an  early  plan  to  guide  develojiment,  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome  and  wast«  avoided. 
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The  Airpo-rt  and  its  Area  of  Influence. — For  jiur- 
poses  of  study,  analysis,  and  discussion,  it  is  desirable 
to  determine  some  figure  denoting  radius  of  iiilluence 
111'  an  airport  in  order  to  liml  o\n  whether  an  area  is 
sulliiit'ntly  served  by  ports.  The  area  of  inlluence  of 
any  port  is  dependent  u]jon  its  distance  from  other 
]i(irts,  the  facilities  it  ollei-s.  and  the  distance  of  lra\el 
contemjilated  by  the  [)assenger. 

Twenty-five  miles  has  been  assume(l  as  the  radius 
(if  influence  of  a  port.  Any  larger  radius  woidd  be  so 
great  that  rather  than  comiiuite  to  the  airjiort.  a  pros- 
l)ecli\('  air  traveler  would  probably  go  direct  to  his 
dotination  by  private  automobile,  bus,  or  train.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  within  the  25-mile  radius 
the  prospective  air  traveler  would  find  it  worthwhile 
to  lra\('l  by  air.  By  using  a  graphic  nictlidd  (if  pres- 
entation (fig.  S2),  it  is  obvious  which  areas  are  well 
served  and  which  are  not.  By  recording  population- 
center  information  on  the  above-mentionc(i  uia|i,  an 
i(]<'a  may  be  gained  of  the  jiercentage  of  population, 
and  hence  of  the  latent  demand  for  air  transportation, 
within  convenient  distance  of  an  airi)ort.  Through 
the  cooijeration  of  the  aviation  committee,  an  origin 
and  destination  study  of  air  traffic  can  be  made,  which 
will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  giving  a  picture  of  the 
needs  which  will  determine  tlie  local  ion  (if  new 
facilities. 

Emergency  Landing  Fields. — The  iirolilciii  of  spac- 
ing emergency  landing  fields  gives  rise  to  the  consid- 
eration of  several  interdependent  factors — weather, 
conditidu  of  terrain,  equipment  used,  altitude,  com- 
munication facilities — in  fact,  almost  all  the  factors 
that  influence  safe  plane  performance  and  navigation. 
For  instance,  the  new  twin-motored  planes  can  main- 
tain a  ceiling  of  11,500  feet  on  only  one  motor.  "With 
such  equiijuient,  the  chance  of  forced  landing  because 
of  engine  failure  is  negligible.    Only  inclement  weather 
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Figure  84. — Amid  beautiful  scenic  surroundings  in  the  heart  of  New  England 
vacation  laud,  the  Bar  Harbor  airport  provides  both  airplane  and  seaplane 
ground  facilities. 
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could  force  a  landing,  liul  witli  :id('([u:itc  orniiinl  (ir- 
ganization  aii.l  radio  coniiiiunicatinn  smli  an  cinrr- 
geiR-y  would  rarely  arise. 

Flying  with  adequate  equiinneiil  is  a  dillcrciil  jjropo- 
sition  than  ilying  a  single-motored  plane  at  low  alti- 
tude over  rough  terrain  in  New  P^ngland  at,  the  mercy 
of  Hudden  storms  and  fog. 

Xormally,  the  average  plane  has  a  gliding  range- 
all  motors  dead — of  about  1  mile  horizontal  Might  per 
thousand  feet  loss  in  altitude.  It  is  thei-efore  as- 
sumed that  the  spacing  of  emergency  landing  iiclds 
every  10  miles  is  none  too  close  for  ()|H'ralions  car- 
ried on  at  5,000  feet.  To  illustrate,  we  have  plotted 
(111  the  emergency  landing  Held  ma])  a  circle  of  H-mile 
radius  around  each  port  and  emergency  field,  indicat 
ing  that  the  average  plane  at  5,000  feet  anywhere 
within  this  circle  could  glide  safely  to  the  port  in  the 
event  of  motor  failure.  This  maf)  shows  that,  ex- 
cept along  the  three  regularly  established  airways  in 
X(  sv  Kngland,  cross-country  flying  can  be  done  only 
at  the  hazard  of  forced  landing  on  terrain  which  may 
or  may  not  be  suitable. 

Radio  Beacons. — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  co- 
opei-ating  with  the  Department  of  Conunerc'c,  operates 


a  system  (d'  Imurly  weather  broadcasts  from  a  Nation- 
wide netwoik  of  local  broadcasting  stations,  '\^'eather 
information  is  gathered  from  local  stations  throughout 
the  .system,  and  then  such  information  as  is  important 
to  the  \arious  sections  is  teletj'ped  to  the  main  broad- 
casting stations,  which  in  turn  broadcast  only  that 
inl'cirmai  inn  which  applies  to  their  section. 

These  stations  are  equipped  to  send  out  radio  direc- 
tional beam  signals  by  which  an  aviator  may  fly  blind. 
^J'hus,  scheduled  flights  can  continue  in  fog  or  storm. 
During  the  weather  broadcast,  which  usually  takes 
fiom  :\  to  5  minutes,  the  beam  is  shut  off.  These  re- 
|)orts  consist  of  information  regarding  ceiling,  atmos- 
pheric jiressure,  cloud  formation,  wind  velocity,  dew 
point,  and  general  forecasts  for  the  pi-incipal  jioints 
within  the  area  served  by  the  station. 

New  England  has  onl}-  one  such  station,  located  at 
the  East  Boston  Airport  (fig.  86).  Nevertheless, 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  Newark  station,  which 
serves  most  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Albany  station, 
which  .serves  western  Massachusetts.  These  stations 
have  an  effective  broadcasting  radius  of  about  100 
nules,  and  the  pattern  of  their  location  is  .so  designed 
as  to  overlap  the  broadcast  area  of  adjacent  stations 
in  oi-der  to  give  unbroken  service  to  pilots  Hying 
mapped  airways,  so  that  they  are  always  within  radio 
lange  of  a  broadcasting  station.  The  "radio  beacon 
nuip'"  shows  by  use  of  the  hundred-mile-radius  circles 
the  effective  area  served  by  the  three  existing  beacons 
(Boston.  Newark,  and  Albany),  together  with  the  area 
of  Maine,  New  Hami)shire,  and  Vermont,  which  could 
be  served  by  a  station  at  Bangor,  Maine.  This  area, 
being  of  very  rough  terrain  and  subject  to  rapid 
weather  changes,  would  greatly  beneHt  from  such  a 
station. 

Light  Bcacon.s. — The  Department  of  CoTumei-ce  pro- 
vides a  system  of  light  beacons  for  night  Hying,  usually 
spaced  about  every  10  miles  along  the  established  air- 
ways. The  a\erage  light  has  a  range  of  about  10  miles. 
Because  the  range  varies  greatly  with  conditions  of 
visibility,  the  area  served  by  each  light  beacon  is  shown 
in  figui-e  8.")  as  of  Ti-mile  radius.  The  New  York-New 
Haven-Boston  route  is  adeijuately  provided  with  night- 
Hying  facilities  and  beacons;  the  airway  from  Boston 
to  Builington  via  Manchester,  Concord,  White  River 
Junction,  and  Montpelier  is  lighted  as  far  as  Concord; 
and  the  airway  to  Maine  is  lighted  only  as  far  as 
Portland.  If  regular  transport  night  service  were  es- 
tablished ovei-  the  two  latter  routes,  it  would  be  greatly 
handicapped  without  night-flying  facilities;  in  fact, 
the  lack  of  such  equipment  along  the  New  Hampshire- 
VerniQiit  route  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  daylight 
return-trip  from  Burlington,  as  it  is  essential  for  the 
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plaiic  111  ri'Mi-li  Concord  ;iihI  ilic  liiiliti'd  aiiuiiy  lict'orc 
ilark.  l''iiliiic  llyin<r  will  riMiiiirc  tlic  aililitioii  of  nu- 
merous bi'aton.s  on  all  New  England  air  routes. 

Ar'intion  Committee. — The  Commission  does  not  in- 
icnd  1(1  propose  a  grandiose  selicnir  of  ilr\ cloiiincnl 
upon  wliicli  ])ul)lic  money  might  lie  >(|uan(leied.  but  il 
does  intend  to  develop,  witii  the  advice  of  its  aviation 
committee  a  coordinalcd  phin  >o  Miund  economically 
and  physically  tluU  il  will  allract  and  enlis-t  the  con^ 
tinned  coopei'ation  ol  all  interested  iigencies  and  will 
serve  to  prevent  unnecessary  expenditures. 

The  a\iation  committee  is  com]ios('<l  of  leading  New 
Kngland  c'ili/.en~.  i-cprcsenting  the  Slatr^:  the  1  niled 
States  .\riny.  Navy,  and  Uureau  of  .\ir  Comuierce: 
and  vai'iou^  branches  of  aeronautic  .v(  lencc. 

Need  fur  luijiejndl  Plmininei. — Transportation  is  a 
\'ital  factor  in  the  development  <if  any  region,  lie- 
cause  of  the  inheri'lit  characteristics  of  aviation  (long 
flights  between  widely  spaced  tei'minals).  the  problems 
of  the  physical  and  social  aspects  of  air  transportation 
in  such  a  >mall  area  as  New  P^ngland  transcend  State 
lines  and  can  be  best  studied  from  a  I'egioiud  [)()int  of 
view.  .Much  uionev.  public  and  private,  has  been  in- 
vested in  aviation,  and  inm-c  will  be  so  spent  in 
the  future.  That  such  investments  may  be  protected, 
and  thai  the  public  nuiy  secure  the  best  service  from 
air  transportation,  a  pr-ogi-am  should  be  formulated 
whereby  future  devdopmeni-  may  take  place  in  an 
orderly  and  ellii-ient  manner.  Wliile  this  program  nuiy 
not  be  possible  of  immediate  realization  under  any  one 
agency  or  authoi'ity.  it  should  be  at  hand  for  guidance 
whenever   fntui'e   aviation   development    i~    undertaken. 

Railroads 

New  England  railroads  of  today  have  developed 
through  the  consolidation  of  many  small  individual 
lines.  Most  of  the  original  roads  were  constructed 
to  meet  conteni|iorary  demands  for  better  local  trans- 
[)ortation.  and  not  to  create  inducements  to  speculation 
in  the  development  of  additioiuil  areas.  A  few.  liovv- 
ever,  were  designed  to  tap  oulside  tiatlic  routes;  fm- 
example,  the  Western  iv.  Iv..  now  a  |iart  of  the  I5os- 
ton  antl  Albany  system.  The  completion  of  this  in 
1841  gave  Boston  direct  rail  service  to  Albany. 
This  link.  i)uilt  almo.st  10  yeai's  before  the  ()]K'ning  of 
the  Hudson  River  K.  K..  which  ran  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  was  of  great  importance  to  New  England, 
as  it  hel])ed  to  offset  the  natural  advantage  which  the 
Mohawk-Hudson  trade  route  gave  to  New  York. 

Between  1830  and  bSoO  came  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  New  P>ngland  railroads.  Following  the  (ivil 
War,  ailditional  con.struction  and  a  sei'ies  of  consolida- 
tions produced  hy  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 


turv    the    major    New    England   railroad   systems  sub- 
stantially as  ihey  are  today. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Reports,  1918;  volume  49,  page  421, 
describes  the  outstanding  chai'acteristics  of  the  rail- 
road systems  of  New  England: 

The  traiis|i(irlati(Hi  iinililcni  <if  New  Hiiiilaiicl  is  in  iiian.v  re- 
spects (listiiiclive.  This  uniws  in  jjarl  niil  of  ;;cii;;r.iiiliic  conili- 
tions  and  to  a  still  greater  extenl  ciut  nt  industrial  and 
economic  innditions.  The  New  England  lines  serve  directly 
almost  none  of  the  territory  outside  oi:  New  England,  and  they 
must  depend  in  considerable  part,  so  fur  as  freight  traffic  is 
concerneil,  upon  the  tonnage  interchanged  with  their  rail  con- 
nections to  the  west  and  north  and  with  steamship  lines  serving 
the  New;  England  |iorls.  Vw  these  reasons,  and  beeau.se  they 
|iarlici|iated  in  only  .i  part;  of  the  haul  on  through  freight 
irallic  into  and  out  of  New  England,  the  New  England  lines 
liave  snnietinies  been  referred  to  as  mere  terminal  or  swil<'hing 
r.-iiiro.-ids.  a  slaU'mcnl  lliat  is  misleading  if  siricily  inter|irete<l. 
bul  Mill  wlinlly  witlinul  valuc  as  suggesting  a  reason  foi-  s<ime 
ol  tlic  (lilli'iili  ics  encoinin'r'cil  by  these  carriers,  .\iiother  un- 
usual IcMiurr  of  tile  .New  England  situulion  is  the  character 
of  the  fi-eighl  Irallic  In  no  other  section  of  the  country  does 
so  large  a  i)ercennige  of  llic  lonnage  ccirisisi  of  high-grade 
man  Ufa  eta  red  iiroducls. 

r.arriiiu  produi-ts  of  the  forest  and  of  ilir  ([uarries  the  out- 
liound  iiiovemenl  <if  raw  maleri;ils  fmiM  .\cw  Kngland  Is 
aininsi  nci;ligilile.  New  taigland's  imln^l  rial  lilV  dcpiMiils 
I.irgcl\  upon  iiiiportliig  laigc  ipiantilics  of  imn.  i-ollon,  wonl. 
and  nihcr  i:iu  materials  from  the  vvesi  ami  soiuli  and  converl- 
im;  llicm  inio  linished  products.  Power  used  in  New  England 
f(pi-  ihcsc  manufacturing  |iroces.ses  is  maiid.v  derived  from  coal 
iirigin.ating  outside  of  .New  lOngland  and  transjiorted  subslan- 
lial  distances  by  rail  ni-  water.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every 
tliree  carloads  of  maiuifactureil  [iroducts  moving  west  from 
New  lOnglaiid  live  carloads  of  raw  materials  move  eastbouud 
into  New  England.  Consequently  there  is  a  heavy  movement 
of  empty  cars  from  New  England  to  the  west. 


^  Cmtrtfn!,  U.  A  M.  R.  It. 

Figure  89. — Streamline  trains  designed  for  speed,  safety,  and  comfort  are  being 
included  in  New  England  railroad  equipment. 
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Passenger  Traffic. — In  1930  New  Eiifzlaiid  lailroads 
caiTied  approximately  three  times  as  niucii  jJassenger 
traffic  per  mile  as  the  railroads  of  the  country  as  a 
wliole.  The  recent  decrease  in  tliis  pas.senger  business 
(37  percent  from  1920  to  1930),  probably  due  to  the 
increase  in  highway  travel,  created  a  serious  problem 
t'cir  the  railroads. 

Passenger  traffic,  1930^ 


Revenue  freight  carried  in  19S0^ 
|In  millions  of  tons] 


United 
States 

East- 
em  dis- 
trict 

New 
Eng- 
land 

Percentage  New 
England  of— 

Item 

United 

States 

East- 
ern dis- 
trict 

Pb.s.siu(;ii>  ciirried millions.. 

Passenger  miles ..do — 

Pa-isenger  revenue.. ..millions  of  dollars. 

704 
26,823 

729 
38.1 
2.72 

Mi 

15.370 

404 

29.5 

2.K 

89 
2,520 

70 
28.4 
2.79 

12.6 
9.1 
9.6 

17.1 
16.4 
17.3 

Revenue  per  passenger  mile cents.. 

Passenger  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

304.6 

123.4 

>  From  monthly  statistical  report.'*  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  railroads  are  now  making  strenuous  attempts 
to  meet  modern  competition.  Installation  of  new 
equipment  has  reduced  running  time  on  main  lines: 
use  of  streamlined  diesel-powered  trains  on  the  New 
Haven  and  the  Bo.ston  &  Maine  has  increased  operat- 
ing speed  and  thereby  mucli  traffic  that  had  been  di- 
verted to  other  means  of  transportalidii  bns  been  re- 
turned to  the  railroads. 

Freight  Traffic. — The  railroad  fieigbi  trallic  of  New 
England  is  characterized  by  its  high  pori^ortions  of 
manufactured  products  and  less-tlian-rarioad  ship- 
ments of  miscellaneous  freight. 


United  States 


Per- 
Tons   Icentage 


New  England 


Products  of: 

.\griculture.-- 

.\uimals 

Mines 

Fore.sls , 

Manufacture  and  miscellaneous 

Less-than.carload. _ _ 

Total  -  - 
'  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


211.0 

10.23 

41.1 

1.99 

1,098.6 

53.25 

130.7 

6.33 

530.4 

25.71 

51.3 

2.49 

Tons 


11.8 
2.3 

23.4 
6.0 

29.8 
5.3 


Per- 
centage 


14.99 
2.9« 

29.81 
7.58 

37.91 
6.75 


100.00 


Per- 
centage 
New 
Eng- 
land 
of  total 


5.59 
5.60 
2.13 
4.59 
5.62 
10.33 


3.80 


Figure  90.— Tbe  Diesel-powered  unit  is  a  modern  acquisition  to  provide  greater 
reiJ  service  in  New  England  through  more  economical  oi)eration. 


Since  iiidu>lrial  center.--  arc  localiMl  in  xiuthcrii  Xcw 
England,  freight  traffic  is  relatively  heavy  on  the 
southern  lines.  Relative  fretjuency  of  freight  service 
on  the  entire  railway  system  as  of  time  tables  in  force 
January  1,  1935,  is  shown  in  figure  88. 

William  J.  Cunningham.  ])rofess<»r  of  transiiorta- 
tioii  at  llar\aid  I'niversity,  has  pointed  out  another 
distinctive  characteristic  of  New  England  railroad 
freight  traffic:  "For  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1930 
the  average  haul  per  ton  per  railroad  was  18()  miles. 
The  comparable  figure  for  New  Eiiglaiiil  \\a>  11!) 
miles.  Ordinarily,  the  terminal  cost  per  ton  is  much 
greater  than  the  line  lost.  and  the  former  is  inde- 
|iciidi'iil  of  distance.  The  terniinal  rci-t  in  New  Eng- 
land is  s])read  over  a  line  haul  of  lli>  miles,  while 
for  all  railroads  it  is  distributed  over  18(5  miles.  l'"or 
a  given  amount  of  traffic  the  New  England  railroads, 
as  a  whole,  therefore,  must  assume  a  terminal  burden 
50  percent  greater  than  is  assumed  by  the  carriers 
as  a  whole." 

Studies  of  Nerr  England  Railroad  Prohlc/n.-'. — Vari- 
ous agencies  have  investigated  New  England  railroad 
problems.  The  Commission  has  studied  available  sur- 
veys and  has  prepared  preliminary  maps  and  surveys 
for  use  by  its  transportation  committee,  soon  to  be 
apixiinicd.  A  summary  of  outstanding  studies  and 
recoininciidations  relative  to  New  England  railmads 
follows  : 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  gave  a  mandate  to 
ilic  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  jirejiare  a  ])lan 
for  consolidation  of  the  many  individual  railroads  of 
the  United  States  into  a  limited  number  of  systems, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  task  of  rate  regulation  by 
eliminating  the  weak  railroad. 

The  Interstate  (\)mmerce  Commission,  in  its  tenta- 
tive report  of  1922.  suggested  two  plans  for  New  Eng- 
land, but  expressed  no  preference.  The  first,  known  as 
the    trunk-line    ]ilaii.    wimld    ha\('    left    tlic    Canadian- 
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coiit inllcil  lilies  and  tlic  l>()>t(iii  v*i  Alliaiiy  H.  K.  (leased 
to  tlie  Nfw  Vurk  CViitrul)  uiulislurlied.  ami  would 
have  allotted  the  other  New  England  raili'oads  to  two 
new  trunk-line  systems.  The  second,  knuwn  as  the 
New  Ensrland  re<ri<inal  ]dan.  would  have  made  no 
change  in  the  status  of  the  Boston  e^  .Vlliany.  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont,  the  (irand  Trunk,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  railj-oatls.  \)\xi  would  have  con^nlidatcd  the 
remaining  roads  into  one  regional  system. 

The  six  New  England  governors,  recognizing  the 
need  foi-  studying  the  railroads  on  a  regional  basis, 
appointed  a  joint  New  England  railroad  committee  to 
assist  them  in  deifiinining  a  ]Kjlicy  for  New  England 
railroatl  consolidation.  In  ]!)2S  this  coimnittee  made 
an  exhaustive  report  entitled,  "llehabilitation  by  Co- 
operation— A  Railroad  Policy  for  New  England",  of 
whicii  the  major  conclusions  were: 

1.  That  New  England  lailroads  should  be  Ireatetl  as 
a  single  regional  groii|i  and  wA  as  extensions  of  tnnik- 
line  systems. 

•1.  That  innneiliale  stej)S  ^luJidd  be  taken  lliroui^h  the 
cooperation  (d'  all  |)ar-lii'-  tnward  ichabilital  ing  the 
New  England  railroads. 

This  rej)ort  was  submittcil  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Connnission  as  the  iccdmmendation  of  the  New- 
England  governors. 

In  1929  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
a  final  rejjort  in  which  it  recommended  for  New  Eng- 
land two  independent  systems.  The  plan  for  the 
northern  system  provided  for  consolidation  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine.  ]\laine  Central.  Bajigor  ili  Aroostook. 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  a  part  of  the  Rutland  Road. 
I'he  micleus  of  the  southern  system  was  to  be  the  New 
Haven  lo  which  the  plan  added  the  New  York,  Ontario 
&  Western,  and  the  bridge  lines,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson. 
and  Lehigh  l<:  New  England.  The  present  status  of  the 
Boston  &  Albany  and  Canadian-controlled  railroads  in 
New  England  was  to  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  1928  tlirough  1930,  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
and  the  Penm-oad  Corporation  made  large  ])urchases 
of  the  stocks  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  &  Maine 
Rail  loads.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  New  England 
Council,  the  governors  of  the  six  New  England  States 
appointed,  in  the  fall  of  1929,  a  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  the  problem  created  by^  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  dii'ect  and  indirect  ownership  in  the  New 
Ha\t'n  and  Boston  i<;  Maine  Railroads.  This  connnit- 
tee  made  a  comprehensive  study  and  came  to  apju-oxi- 
mately  the  same  conclusions  as  the  earlier  committee — 
that  it  was  not  advantageous  for  the  New  England 
railroads  to  be  consolidated  with  the  trunk  lines.  The 
committee  reconunendecl  that  if  the  New  p]ngland  rail- 
roads should  l)e  c(inM)lidatei|  into  one  group,  the  restdt- 


ing  consolidation  -hould  be  free  from  control  by  the 
I'einisylvania  R.  R,  or  by  any  other  trunk  line. 
Rhotle  Island  represent  at  iv(s  on  the  committee  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report  supporting  a  plain  for  allott- 
ing the  New  England  railroads  among  four  trunk-line 
systems.  This  plan  was  placed  b(d'ore  the  Connnission 
in  19.")1  by  the  Pennsylvania.  New  "\drk  Central,  Bal- 
tiniori'  i*J:  Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  X  Ohio-Erie 
managements. 

I'ollowing  the  rejKirt  of  this  committee  in  19:51  the 
governors  appointed  a  new  committee,  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  State.  This  connnittee  has 
represented  the  governors  in  various  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commi.ssion  in  connection  with  the  problems 
created  by  the  Pennsylvania's  ownership.  At  present 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  on  its  docket, 
at  the  request  of  the  New  England  governors,  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  probable  results  wf  this  ownership. 
The  investigation,  lunvever,  has  not  been  pressed,  pre- 
sumal)ly  on  account  of  th(>  situation  created  by  the 
weakness  of  the  New  Haven  H.  R..  which  on  October 
23.  1935.  filed  a  petition  foi'  reorgani/.at  ion  under  sec- 
tion 77-1)  on  the  National   r>aid<rn|itr\    .Vet. 


Figure  91. — The  use  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  facilitates  rapid  shipping  movement 
between  Boston  and  Southern  ports. 
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Waterways  and  Ports 

A\'liili'  stiuly  of  till'  New  Eii^flniid  port  and  water- 
ways problem  is  iiicliidi'tl  in  tln'  loiiji-tcrni  proj;raiii 
of  the  Commission,  work  to  date  has  lieeii  conliiicd 
to  the  assemblage  of  data  on  the  subject. 

New  Knjrlaiid  was  tiie  first  center  of  shippinii  in 
this  counlrv.  ll>  inni:-.  iiarbor-dotted  coastline  nnuh' 
it  natural  for  the  early  settlers  to  eiijrafre  in  maritime 
industry  ami  transportation.  The  :i()-ton  />A.v.sv'/(v  "/ 
Me  Zf«y  was  launi-lied  mi  July  1.  Id.".!,  only  a  year  after 
rSoston  was  settled.  Hy  flUU,  f!)4  shii)s  were  owned 
in  Boston  as  ajiainst  1'24  in  New  York.  The  fjolden 
age  of  New  iMiixiand  ^liippini;-  c-aiiic.  Imu  e\'iM'.  dill'inL' 
tlie  first  half  of  the  nineteentii  century,  when  the 
famous  wooden  cliiiper  ships  of  tliat  jieriod  supplied 
the  mediuui  for  foreiirn  trade  and  enabled  New  Kn<r- 
land  to  attain  a  [)ositiou  of  prestige  in  nianufaetur- 
in<r.  So  iireal  was  the  success  of  this  type  of  shin 
that  niaiiN'  New  Kiigland  lca<ler>  lielie\cil  llial  in  the 
great  trade  lanes  it  couhl  never  be  rejjhiced.  Due  to 
this  erroneous  conviction  antl  to  the  coming  of  the 
Civil  War.  the  supreuiacy  of  New  Knghind  in  for- 
eign shipping  endecl.  and  from  IS?.")  to  the  outbreak 
of  (he  AX'orld  Wnv  .Vmerican  shipping  as  a  whole  de- 
clined. The  impetus  given  to  shipping  during  the 
AVorld  War  and  l)y  the  act  of  1!)2(),  which  recognized 
the  impoitance  of  nuiintaining  an  ade(|uate  merchant 
marine,  was  i-es])onsible  foi-  a  new  era  in  maritime 
industry. 

!Most  of  the  im|iorlaul  river-  and  harbms  in  New 
England  are  being  improved  and  maintained  l)y  the 
Army  engineers.  In  adilition  to  these,  many  im- 
proved natural  harboi-s  afford  additional  protection  to 
shi|)pinii'.  The  water-iiornc  commerce  handled  thidugh 
these  i)orts  in  iW>\  amounted  to  l'.i.l)U.'.».')5  tons,  5.;i 
percent  of  the  United  States  total.  The  value  of  this 
tomiage  was  $863,730.1 1'.>.  In  addition.  :!.:U)l..'i(;:>  ions 
of  freight  vahied  at  !};7l,142,<syt5  was  transported  in 
lO.'M  on  the  navigable  rivers  of  New-  England. 

Tiie  domestic  coastwise  trade  of  New  England  is  of 
more  significance  tlian  direct  foreign  trade.  Domestic 
cargoes  received  and  shipped  are  almost  five  times  as 
great  as  foreign  imports  and  exports.  However,  much 
domestic  trade  with  New  York  consists  of  New  Eng- 
land ]:)roducts  for  ultimate  export  and  of  impoi-ts  for 
distribulinn  in  New  England. 

The  construction  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  provided 
for  coastwise  trade  a  safer  and  shorter  waterwav  be- 


tween northern  New  England  ports  and  those  to  the 
.south.  The  original  channel,  ino  feet  wide  and  25 
feet  deep,  has  since  beiMi  wiilmeil  to  about  200  feet. 
At  present,  work  is  un<|cr  way  t(i  provide,  eventually, 
a  channel  over  .")00  feet  wide  and  •'>".!  feet  tleep.  I'pon 
(■()m])letion  of  this  channel,  all  -hi])ping  now  i-outed 
around  Cape  Cod  lan  move  safely  and  directly  to 
southei-n  ports. 

New  England  iiidii>lries  import  many  raw  matei-ials 
from  foreign  count  r:e>  and  export  <livei>  jirodncts  to 
foreign  markets.  Due  to  the  bulk  of  the  law  matei'ial 
as  contra.stecl  to  that  of  llic  maniiracluiecl  pi-dduct.  the 
amount  of  import  trade  handled  in  New  England  [)orts 
gi-eatly  exceeds  the  export.  Thei-e  is  imiierative  need 
(if  bulk  cargoes  for  export.  Since  at  present  moi-e 
than  (>(■)  percent  of  the  exports  and  over  .")0  percent  of 
the  imports  of  New  England  moxc  iiy  way  of  New 
\iiik.  the  actual  amount  of  mci-chandi-e  ]iassing 
through  the  New  England  cu>touis  districts  i-  tioI  a 
)-eliable  guide  to  the  importance  of  her  foi'e'gn  trade. 

.\  new  steamship  line  between  New  England  ami 
Euidpe.  to  be  controlled  and  operated  by  New  England 
intei'esfs.  is  under  consideration.  Hearings  on  i)eti- 
tions  to  promote  such  a  line  aie  being  held  by  the  Sec- 
ri'tai'v  of  Conuuerce.  The  plan-  c;dl  for  passenger 
and  freight  steameis  to  be  ojierated  ftdin  New  Eondon. 
Providence.  Boston,  and  i'ortland  lo  London  and 
Ilambui-g. 

.^ccoriling  to  a  repoi-t  made  by  l'"iank'  S.  Da\is, 
manager  of  the  Maritime  .Vssocialion  of  the  Boston 
Chambei-  of  ( dinmeiie.  there  is  evidence  of  a  definite 
and  Mib-iantial  upturn  in  the  business  of  New  Eng- 
land shipping  and  allied  indu-tries.  Business  handled 
by  ihe  I)(!stnn  c(iaslwi>e  steamship  lines  was  gi-eater 
iluring  October  l!>o.')  than  in  any  single  month  in  re- 
cent year.s.  Intercoastal  lines  operating  through  the 
Panama  Canal  have  found  it  necessary  to  i)ut  extra 
vessels  into  service  between  west-coast  ports  and  Bos- 
ton. Foreign  imports  far  exceed  those  of  correspoml- 
ing  (leriods  in  recent  yeai's. 

Public  understaniling  of  the  im|)ortance  of  New 
England  i)ort  development  is  essential  to  the  sus- 
tained iirosjierity  of  the  region.  The  New  England 
Regional   Phrnning   Conunission    provides   the   oi)|)or- 

tunity  for  cooperative  action  a ng  the  several  States 

in  the  study  of  their  connnon  pi-oblems  pertaining  to 
the  development  (d"  their  major  jwirts  and  waterw  ays. 
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New  Klii:l;ili(l  :-  llir  liilt  liphn-i'  dl'  A  iiicnc;iii  ilidiis- 
tiv.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  natural  circiiinstanccs  and 
(ibstaclcs  that  faced  the  settlers  of  the  reirion.  Ilandi- 
cajiiied  i)y  a  lack  of  acreafie  suilaliii'  for  lari:e  scale 
farniiiiiz'.  lhc\'  Innied  to  their  rcMiiirce>  of  forc-t-  and 
tishei-ies.  These  constituted  the  roinii lal  ion  of  the 
^hi|iliuildini:- and  overseas  I  rade  1  hal  led  to  a  |irotitalile 
world-wide  t'onnnerce.  Lack  of  essent  ia  I  raw  inateiials 
and  scarcity  id'  hired  lahoi'  barred  lie'  |Jiddiiction  (jI 
-taples  that  would  ha\f  ser\'ed  a^  a  lia-is  of  rxchanii'e 
for  old-world  inaiiu  fact  iireil  i;iio(N.  ( 'on-i'(|uent  1  y. 
the^c'  pioiu'crs  were  fdrccd  lo  rel\  on  their  nati\e  skill 
in  inxentini:'  and  ]ii-oduciiii:-  article^  for  llieir  own 
needs.  Sui'plus  jirodui-ts  were  cxchaULicd  al  home  and 
abroad  for  j^oods  and  inateiiaU  neeilcd  in  New  Kiie- 
land.  The  iiicreasin;^-  deuiaucU  of  a  erDwino  natioiud 
|io]iulation  earl\  led  lo  facloi-y  methods  (d'  |]roduclion 
that  niaile  New  Kii^laml  the  oriiiinal  industrial  sec- 
tion <d'  the  country,  and.  for  iiiaiiy  years,  its  |)rinci|ial 
source  of  -"Upph    of   inaiiii  lacl  ui'ed    e'oods. 

Fisheries 

i-ocation  on  a  coast  adjacent  lo  e.\ce|il  ionally  larpe 
and  abundant  fishiiifr  frrouinls  accounted  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Xew  Ensrland  sea  fisheries  as  an  essen- 


tial indiisliy.  Ill  Colonial  ilay-  these  lislu^ries  not 
only  supplied  nei-essary  food  luit  were  an  impoi'tant 
source  of  revenue.  Til  addition,  the  (ishin^  Meet  playeil 
a  larjic  part  in  1  he  dexclopinciit  of  New  Eiifiland  slii])- 
])ine-  and  world  c-oinmerce.  Today,  the  lishini;'  indus- 
try <d'  I  hi--  reeioii  ranks  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
section  (d"  \\\v  coiiiilry  excejit  the  I'ai'ilic  coast,  and  in 
l".t;i;')  il  colli  riliuled  o\-er  l-'l  million  dollars  to  New 
I\n<:laiid  leM'iiiie.  ('omiiiiied  with  I'elated  food  indus- 
tries, it  pro\  ided  euiplo\  inent  for  neai'ly  29,0011  l)eople. 
.Vlthoui:li  not  a  dominant  econ<imic  factor,  the  lishiufi 
indiistrv  of  New  Kuiilaud  is  an  essential  element  of 
il--  ecdiiiiiiiic  life  .-iiiil  is.  moreoyer.  a  majoi-  soiii-cr  of 
foiid  siipplx'  foi-  the  ciilirc  countrv.  The  importance 
of  the  indii-Iry  jiistilics  its  iiichision  in  any  ])ro^ram 
f(ir  the   de\ clopmciil    of   re;i:ional    resouri-es. 
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Figure  92. — From  the  enr'.iest  days  industrial  plants  tiave  been  located  along  the 
river  banks  to  take  advantage  of  the  vast  natur.il  water  resources. 


Courlc.y  i>t  the  ItOfton  liTtntriu  TrilnKtr<,,t 

KiccRE  ',)3.  -A  few  111  the  boats  tyiiical  of  the  great  fishini;  fleet  which  has  brought 
to  New  KnMlaiid  an  inlernalional  reputation  in  the  fishing  industry. 

Mineral  Industries 

Althoiiiih  coal  and  metallic  ores  are  found  in  New 
En<:'land  in  neijlijiible  i|uantities.  the  iii-anile.  marble, 
slate,  and  micti  deposits  ;ire  yaluable  conunei'citd  assets. 
In  combination  with  othei-  rock  and  clay  i-esoui'ces  and 
allied  iiiilnslries.  they  are  important  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  rejiion,  and  in  ^'erlnont  constitute  the  princi- 
])al  industry.  New  En^rland  rpiarries  sup])ly  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  marble  and  eranite  used  for 
buildrne-  and  monnmeiit  construction  throiijihout  the 
country.    While  mineral  production  ih)es  not  contribute 
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Figure  94.— Xew  England's  stone  quarries  constitute  an  important  element  in 
the  industrifl!  structure. 

a  lohuively  larj^e  portion  of  Xew  En>^laiul  iiuoiue,  it 
is  an  important  feature  of  tin-  industrial  life  and  a 
vital  economic  factor  in  many  communities  of  this  sec- 
tion. These  resources  hold  2>ossibilities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  uses  and  new  markets  for  tlieir 
products. 

Manufacturin}- 

2fotwithstandin<f  the  relative!}'  small  quantities  of 
raw  materials  and  natural  resources,  and  remoteness 
from  sources  of  sup[)ly,  Xew  England  is  fortunate  in 
its  large  per  capita  wcidth  with  phMity  of  (•aj)ital  ;iv;nl- 
able  for  investment  in  indiislry.  This  investiiiciil,  in 
turn,  has  made  manufacturin<r  the  foundation  of  its 
industrial  structui'e.  aiul  lu'iuf  its  j)rincipal  source  of 
revenue. 

Its  maun  fact  urcis  ha\e  always  produied  high- 
quality  goods  and  liave  shown  great  resourcefulness  in 
changing  methods  and  shifting  from  one  industry  to 
anotlier  as  neetl  arose.  They  have  shown  great  skill 
in  management  and  have  been  fortunate  in  ha\  ing  in 
their  employ  the  highest  j)ercontage  of  skillcii  mo- 
chanici;  and  laborers  in  the  country. 

In  its  position  as  the  oldest  manufacturing  icgioii 
in  the  Xation,  Xew  England  reached  a  stage  of  indus- 
trial maturity  earlier  than  other  sections.  Ai)proxi- 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  310  distinct  lines  of  national 
manufacturing  are  rejji'esented  in  Xew  England  today. 
To  maintain  its  high  industrial  rank  and  solve  the 
problems  arising  from  changing  con<litions  in  the 
cycles  of  industrial  develoiuneiit.  a  searching  analysis 
is  essential.  As  a  basis  for  the  study  of  these  problems 
and  for  future  plans,  an  outline  of  the  status  and  trend 
of  Xew  England  industry  is  ])resented. 


I mporfatuc  of  Miunifdctufiinj  in  \eir  Eixjland. — 
The  important  place  held  by  manufacturing  in  Xew 
England  today  is  attested  bj'  the  fact  that  it  provides 
over  50  percent  of  the  region's  salaries  and  wages  and 
em])Iovs  43  jx'i'cent  of  all  wage  earners.  It  leads  all 
oilier  (•la>-es  of  occu])ations  by  a  wide  inaigiii. 

T.vule  XVII. — Principal  classes  of  occupalion  in  Xaic  England. 

1930 
[United  States  census,  1930) 


Wage  earners 

Numbers 

Percent 

Manufacturing  and  mecbanical  indusi  rii>« 
Trade 

1,478.958 
438.947 
346.194 
343.  517 
253.056 
2,52.268 
241.215 
76.971 

43. 1 
12.8 
10.1 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Transportation  and  communication.. 
Professional  service  . 

10.0 
7.4 

7.4 

Auriculture.  forestry,  fishing,  mining  . 

7.0 
2.2 

Total                                              

3,431,167 

ICO.O 

The   rexi'iiiie    frcjin    luaniifait  iiiing    far  exceeds  that 
from    other    in.-ijor    \\  e.iltli-]iroc|uriiig    ailivitie>    in    its 
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s-aluc  nf  |,r<Mliirt>.  $3,073,000,000  (1933),  as  coiiii)ared 

with  I  lie   vah f  afrricultural   products,  $;?64.000.000 

(liJi'!)).  and  recreational  expenditures.  $500.()00.()()0 
(193.-)). 

Additional  evidence  of  the  hiiih  rank  of  the  nunui- 
facturinfr  industry  in  tliis  rejiion  is  tluit  tlii-ouirhouL 
the  nineteenth  century  a  Uirge  percentage  of  tlu'  ^oods 
niaiiufacturcil  in  the  I'nited  States  was  made  in  N'ew 
England.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 
New  England  had  2-2,()00  factories,  employing  8.-)2.()00 
workers,  wlio  pro(hiced  goods  valued  at  $l.t)G(t.O()0.()00: 
in  1933,  New  Enghind  had  11.000  factories,  employing 
798,000  worlvers,  who  produced  goods  \ahi(Ml  at 
$3,073,000,000. 

In  1929,  although  luning  less  tliaii  7  ]ierccnt  of  tlie 
United  States  population,  Xew  England's  port  ion  of 
tlie  Nation's  manufactured  output,  by  value  of  prod- 
uct, was  '.M  iK'i'ccnt:  in  1931,  9..")  percent;  ami  in  1933, 
9.8  percent.  This  rise  in  projjortion  to  the  total  (lutj)ut 
of  the  United  States  indicates  that  in  New  Kngland. 
where  the  share  of  the  national  total  dro]iped  from 
60  percent  to  9  percent  in  the  past  century  and  a 
quarter,  the  tide  is  turning. 

Disfrihutian-  of  Manufacturing  Activity. — The  man- 
ufacturing activities  of  New  England  arc  concentrated 
largely  in  Connecticut,  ilassachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  southern  Xew  Hampshire  and  Maine,  as  shown 
by  the  accompanying  map.     Tlic   industrial   areas,  as 

NLW     ENGLAND 

PRDDUCnON    IN  M.-^NUF.'XCrUl-UNG    INDUSTRIES 

VALUE  ADDED  BY  MANUFACTURE.  PEK  WAR- 


NEV   F.NGUU^P 

EMPLO^TVIENT   in  MANUrACTUWNG    INDUSTRIES 
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$I.6II,Z70,000 
2.082.148,000 
3.239.798,000 
2.979.632.000 
2.')36,154,OCX) 
3.129.820,000 
2.360.674.0rXJ 
5.231. 161. 0()0 


1.193,767,000 


67G.970.000 


706.454.OOO 
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1929- 

1927 

1925 

J925 
1921 
1919 


79(3,5(39 
650,132 
1,090, '='14 
1.096,  746 
1,122,210 
1,2'^4,496 
1,071.099 

1.551.  589 


l.iof.2go 


947, 645 


1(989 


DATA  fJlOM  U.S.  CENSUS 
FliilKK  '.17 


665' '52 


deliiH'd  by  tlie  Census  liureau  and  indicated  on  the 
map,  account,  with  respect  to  the  entire  region,  for 
three-fourths  of  tlie  production  value  and  the  wage 
earners  engaged  in  manufacturing.  Outside  these 
areas  are  other  counties  and  cities  of  industrial  impor- 
tance; al.so  tiiere  are  many  small  industrial  communi- 
ties which  for  want  of  ade(iuate  data  are  not  indicated 
OIL  tiie  map.  The  distribution  of  wage  earners  by 
States,  including  those  without  as  well  as  within  the 
industrial  areas,  is  outlined  in  table  XVIII. 

T.vuLE  XVIII. — Wage  earners  in  mamifucturiny,  lihiO 
[United  States  Census,  lorio] 

Percent  of 

total  wage 

earners  in 

state 

Maine 3(5.  7 

New  Hampshire--. 46.4 

Vermont -S.  3 

.Massachusetts 42.6 

Kliode  Island 51.  0 

Connecticut , 45.  7 

Classes  of  ManufactiMing  Industries. — Because  New 
England  is  so  generally  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  textiles,  the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  the  textile 
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indiislrs  i;-  il>  luiiiripal  luaniil'acturiiijr  activity.  W't 
the  metal  iiuliistiies  <riiiiii)  liolds  the  lii<rliest  rank  as 
measured  in  value  added  by  maiuifaeture,  with  textiles 
second.  The  latter  frroup,  h(i\ve\er.  ranks  highest  in 
percentage  ot"  wage  earners.  These  two  lead  tiie  otiier 
classified  groups  in  manufacturing  vahie  hy  a  con- 
siderable margin,  as  shown  in  table  XIX.  The  un- 
classified grou[)  constitutes  nearly  one-quarter  ol'  all 
mamifacturing  activities — more  than  the  entire  te.xtile 
inilustry.  It  i-  an  important  groii]).  as  it  i-ejjresents  a 
large  niuulicr  uf  niiscclhineous  industi-ies  (d'  suudi  avei-- 
age  size  which  in  the  aggregate  pi-ovide  employment 
for  about  '2'1  percent  of  the  industrial  wage  earner>. 
Diversified  manufacturing,  constituting  the  greater 
portion  of  the  unclassified  group,  is  a  signilirant 
cinuacteii^tii-  <d'  industry  in  New  England. 

Table   XIX. — h'flutivc    tiiodiuiioi)    v<tluc   and    iinployment    in 
major   induxtrial   yroiipx — Average   of  11)2!)  and   1031 

[United  States  Tensus  of  Manufactiircsl 


I'eatut  of 
total  value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 

Percent  ot 
total  wape 
earners  in 
manufac- 
turing 

27.4 
21.9 
H.2 
9.7 
5.9 
23.9 

23.4 

Textiles 

Paper  and  printing. .  -                                                      

31.3 
12.1 

3.6 

21.9 

100.0 

100.0 

In  additimi  in  it-  leading  rank  in  value  added  by 
processing,  the  incial  industries  cla--  liolds  first  place 
by  contributing  nearly  uiK'-lialf  of  the  total  net  profit 
credited    to    llic    iiiMi<ir    iiianufacluiiiig    groups.     Tex- 


tiles, on  the  other  hantl.  account  for  only  about  one- 
twentieth.  This  conti'ast  indicates  the  importance  of 
Xew  England's  supply  of  labor  skilled  in  metal  and 
allied  trades  and  the  desiraliilil  v  of  exiiaiision  in  thi^ 
field. 

I Dtlu.^tfridl  Trends. — The  trend  id'  principal  classes 
of  manufacturing  industries  Irom  is.s!)  to  1!);53  is 
-liown  in  chart  form  for  number  of  wage  earners  and 
for  \alue  ailded  by  mamifacture.  lioth  factors  in- 
crea.-ed  steadily  until  I'.llil.  Over  the  next  decade  the 
total  volume  f)f  production  held  its  place,  with  \aria- 
iion>  in  certain  classes  of  industries.  Although  em- 
ployment figures  show  an  over-all  decline  from  1919 
to  1929,  which  reflects  labor  displacement  in  manufac- 
turing operations — a  situation  coniuion  to  the  entire 
country,  several  classes  of  indiisti'v  inaiiitaincd  a  high 
employment  level.  The  well-sustained  trend  of  iioth 
production  and  employment  in  the  miscellaneous  in- 
dustries cla~-  i:^  significant,  because  this  group  reflects 
I  he  pievaleiice  of  coiiipaiai  i\(ly  small  industries  in 
this  region. 

Conclusion 

During  the  period  of  national  industrial  activity 
ending  in  19-29.  104  Xew  Enghind  iiulustries  showed 
a  downward  trend  while  88  made  consistent  ))rogress 
in  both  production  and  einployinenl.  Twenty-eight 
other  industries  neither  gained  nor  lost  in  national 
lank.  Inevitable  changes  in  the  growth  and  i)rogress 
of  both  people  and  country  have  brought  about  many 
of  the  conditions  in  IH-t  lines  of  manufacture  that  re- 
iiuire  read justmenl.  .Mthougli  tliere  are  aboiil  220 
lines  of  inanufacturing  common  to  the  New  England 
region  Ms  a  whole,  greater  diversification  is  essential 
in  \aiious  localities  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  de- 
gree  <d'   eniployinetil .      .Viiiplc   opp<ii't  unity    foi-    inli'o- 
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Figure  98.— Shipbuilding  utilizes  products  of  New  England's   highly  developed 
mechanical  industries. 


FlGVRE  99.— One  of  the  many  well-equipped  shops,  typifying  New  England's  most 
important  class  of  manufacluriug  high  grade  machinery  products. 
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iliiciiiii   new    iii(lu>ti-ies  is  presented   in  New   England  luiiilantl  ('(iiincil.  rc|ii-csi'iii  iiiii.  aimm^-  ullicr  (■cniioniic 

in  a  f(mii(lati<in  of  skilled  labor,  cajjahle  nianairciiiciit.  interests,    tlie    industries   of    the    region,    is    active    in 

large  markets,  and  capital  resources — ail  essential  for  ellorts  to  advance  their  growth  and  progress. 

manufacturing  enterprise.  'i"li<'  Cominission  is  not  ])reiiared  at  tliis  time  to  sub- 

For   th(>   promotion   of   industrial   development.   llie  mil   a   detailed  report  on  manufactures  on  account  of 

New   England  KegioJial   Planning  Commission    i>  co-  tlic  limited  extent  of  its  investigations.     Its  work  in 

operating  w-itli  all  interested  agencies.     'I'lie  planning  thi>  liild   has  liccii  cunlined   principally  to  the  assein- 

boards  of  rlie  New  England   States  have  expi-essed   a  liling  (d' stat  istics  showing  the  status  and  relative  posi- 

conunon  purpose  with  res])ect   to  tiieir  nninufacturing  tion  of  the  manufai'turing  industries  in  New  England, 

industries  and  include  in  tlu-ir  programs  as  a  piiiicipal  The  Cominission  will  continue  to  .study  indtistrial  data 

objective  the  study  of  couditi<ins   and   the   promotion  and   trends,  and   (o   particijiafe  in   efforts   to    pinmote 

of  industrial  readjustment  and  expansion.     The  New  industrial  growth  throughout  the  region. 
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The  New  Eiiij;laii(l  Regional  Planning  Commission 
has  considered  it  nec-essarv  to  disseminate  in  \e\v  Eng- 
land, more  widely  than  has  ever  been  done  hefore.  defi- 
nitions of  sound  planning  and  statements  as  to  wliat 
planning  can  aci'oniplish.  Proper  publicity  as  to  the 
lieneHts  of  planning  is  jiistiHable.  Propaganda  is  con- 
sidered unnecessary. 

In  Xew  England  there  are  innumerable  (u-ganiza- 
tions  with  interests  centering  about  particulai-  pliases 
of  civic  life.  Most  of  these  bodies  have  had  little 
op]X)rtunity  to  I'elate  their  efforts  to  those  of  other 
groups  concerned  with  and  interested  in  logically  a.sso- 
ciated  subjects.  The  Commission  believes  that  an 
understanding  attitude  and  active  cooperation  on  the 
[)art  of  sucii  organizations  and  of  the  public  is  funda- 
mental to  successful  pulilicity.  In  turn,  intelligent 
publicity  will  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  sound  re- 
gional plan.  Therefore  the  Connnission  has  employed 
various  means  to  arouse  interest  in  and  encourage  dis- 
cussion of  j)lauuiug  in  Xew  England. 

Conferences 

The  first  general  meeting  in  which  the  commission 
took  part  was  the  Northeastern  Planning  Conference 
held  in  Concord,  X.  H..  in  April  1!)34.  The  Hon. 
Eivdei'ii-k  A.  Delano,  chairman  of  the  Xational  I'lan- 
ning  Hoard,  presi<|cd.  and  more  than  NU  i)e()j)le  repre- 
senting State  departments,  national,  regional,  State, 
and  local  jilamiing  organizations  throughout  Xew 
England  were  present.  \'ictor  M.  Cutter,  then  acting 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  defined  the  organization 
as  the  c(Hirdinator  for  the  State  planning  boards  of 
Xew  England,  its  objectives  being  to  slinudate  interest 
in  ijlanuing  from  the  icgional  standpoint  and  to  carry 
on  surveys  leading  to  the  develo])iuen(  of  plans  dis- 
tinctly regional  in  character. 

On  March  22,  1935,  the  Commission  sponsored  a 
conference  of  re|)resentatives  of  Xew  England  agen- 
cies concerned  with  water  resources  to  discuss  inter- 
state river  problems,  especially  those  regarding  the 
Connecticut,  lilackstone.  and  Mi'rrimack  Rivers.  This 
meeting  brought  out  the  desirability  of  having  a  tech- 
nical water  resources  committee  to  assist  the  commis- 
si(m,  and  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  such  an 
advisory  group. 

To  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  Commission,  held 
October  31,  193.5,  were  invited  Charles  AV.  Eliot.  lM. 
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executive  officer  of  the  Xational  Resources  Committee, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  six  ."^tate  planning  boards 
in  Xew  England.  Mr.  Eliot  asked  the  assembly  to 
sound  the  i)ublic  mind  id'  New  England  and  then  to 
devel()]i.  from  the  Xew  England  standpoint,  a  lech- 
niipie  for  interstate  cooperative  action. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  conference  of  i  hr  Xew  Eng- 
land Council,  held  in  Boston  Xovember  21  and '22. 1935, 
the  opening  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  State 
and  regional  iilanning  in  New  England.  The  gover- 
nors of  Xew  England,  at  the  I']astern  States  Exposition 
last  Sejjtember,  had  voted  to  have  a  meeting  with  the 
State  planning  boards,  the  X^ew  England  Regional 
Planning  Connnission.  and  the  presidents  of  State  col- 
leges for  consideration  of  X'ew  England  problems.  The 
plans  of  the  several  groups  were  combined,  and  the 
cooperative  meeting  constituted  the  first  session  of  the 
conference.  The  purposes  of  the  Connnission  were 
presented  in  its  "Objectives  for  X^ew  England",  and  the 
progi-ams  of  the  several  State  boards  in  -tatcnjcnts  of 
tentative  jtlans  which  they  had  drawn  up. 

Monographs  and  Reports 

Erom  time  to  time  the  Connnission  has  issued  re- 
l)orts  on  its  activities.  More  than  15,000  copies  of 
these  reports  have  been  distributcil  tbrongli  various 
chainiels  in  the  past  2  years. 

In  September  1934,  a  ])opiilation  >iudy  ^\1  New  Eng- 
land was  jirepared.  After  being  reviewed  by  several 
members  of  the  advisory  connnittee,  the  report  was  I'e- 
vised,  sent  to  the  State  planning  boards,  and  made 
available  to  other  organizations  concerned  with  l)0p- 
ulation  problems. 

In  -Mai'ch  1935,  the  Commission  staff  ])rc]iared  a 
mouogra])h  on  modern  highway  design.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Xew  England  Council,  this  was  pub- 
lished and  sent  to  the  entire  advisory  committee  of  the 
Commission,  the  total  membership  of  the  Council,  and. 
upon  request,  to  many  interested  individuals. 

The  1935  report  (d'  the  Commission — Basic  Data  for 
a  Tentative  and  Preliminary  Plan  for  Xew  England — 
was  issued  in  June.  This  report  contained  sununaries 
of  studies  made  to  that  time,  including  highways,  rec- 
reation, and  water  resources.  Each  member  of  the  ad- 
visory connnittee  was  requested  to  present  his  copy 
of  the  report,  if  not  needed  for  personal  use,  to  some 
library,  preferably   a   Imal   one.     By  this  means  data 
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i-flalivi-  to  N*'\v   Kii^iaiiil   |iliiiiiiiiii;-  liM-  l)i>cii  jilari'd   in 
many  libraries  tliroiiirliout  tho  iv;;ii)n. 

At  the  tenth  anniversary  conference  of  the  Xew  Enj:- 
huhl  Council  that  organization  issued  a  publication  en- 
titled "New  England  To<lay."  In  tliis  was  included 
much  nuiterial  assembled  by  the  Connnission,  compris- 
ing charts  and  maps  that  showed  conditions  in  all 
phases  of  Xew  England  life. 

I'ublic  Addresses 

Another  impoitant  approacii  to  the  public  has  been 
tlirouiih  talk's  at  incelings  of  various  groups  interested 
III  |ilaiiiiiiig.  riir  cliaii-iiiaii  and  (•nii>uhanls  of  the 
Commission  iiave  addressed  more  than  I).")  such  g;ither- 
ings.  Among  these  were  chambers  of  conunerce.  gar- 
den cluli>.  |ilaniiini;'  lioards.  socicl  ies  for  tlie  ]irotection 
of  forests  and  natural  fcatuics.  LaynicnV  Leagues, 
Lions  Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  fish  and  game  clubs,  and 
federations  of  jilanning  boards.  '1  Iicm'  addresses  have 
]dayed  an  iui])orlant  part  in  ac(|uainting  tlie  Xew  Eng- 
land ])ublic  with  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the 
Couuuission. 

News  Stories  and  Magazine  Articles 

The  Commission  has  receixed  xalnaMc  publii'ity  on 
the  meaning  and  objectives  of  planning  from  metro- 
politan pajiers  and  weekly  joui'iials  through  publisluMl 
reports.  Technical  imblications  have  carried  special 
ai'ticles  on  planning  written  by  nu'inbers  of  the  Com- 
mission slatf. 

New  England  Planning  Bulletin 

On  September  18,  19:5."),  the  Commission  authorized 
as  an  experiment,  the  publication  of  a  New  England 
Planning  Bulletin  to  be  issued  monthly  for  the  coming 
half-year.  This  publication  is  not  designed  to  replace 
technical  reports  and  statistics;  its  purpose  is  limited 
to  giving  a  brief  resume  of  a  few  of  the  liighliglits  of 
])lanning  in  New  England. 

Exhibits 

On  several  occasions  majis  and  cliarts  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  planning  work  of  the  Commission 
have  been  displayed  at  snuiU  group  meetings,  and  last 
summer  a  permanent  and  comprehensive  exhibit  was 
prepared.  This  colorful  exhibit,  assembled  in  collab- 
oration with  the  State  planning  boards,  illustrates 
significant  facts  about  population,  agriculture,  indus- 
try, recreation,  flood  control,  water  resources,  aviation, 
highways,  railroads,  and  grade  crossings  in  New  Eng- 
land. An  outstanding  feature  is  a  model  of  the  entire 
Connecticut  Valley  from  Canada  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
(A  copy  of  the  model  is  being  juejiared  for  use  by  the 
Flood  Forecasting  Service  of  the  LTnited  States 
Weather  Bui-eau   at   Hartford.   Conn.)     Tiiis   exhibit 


was  tir>t  ii^ed  al  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Mass..  September  15-21,  19:55.  Later  it 
was  shown  at  several  colleges  and  at  the  New  England 
Conference,  and  since  then  has  been  set  up  for  perma- 
nent display  al   the  beadi|uarters  of  the  Commission. 

Clearing  House  for  New  England  Information 

'id  av(jid  duplication  in  preliminary  research  for 
planning,  the  Commission  staff  has  prepared  bibliogra- 
I^hies  of  material  already  collected  by  other  organiza- 
tions. 'I'here  are  on  file  to  date  references  to  data  on 
the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  and  Blackstone  Kivers;  on 
iixiation:  and  on  recreation  facilities.  The  stall'  has 
also  done  original  research  in  specific  fields.  All  the 
above-mentionel  information  is  available  to  any  agency 
that  is  contemplating  making  a  survey. 

'{'he  value  of  this  procedure  appears  in  the  use  al- 
ready uKule  of  the  collected  data  by  such  de]iartments 
as  the  National  Park  Service,  the  .Viiny  engineer-,  and 
local  and  State  planning  boards. 

Stimulation  of  Planning  in  New  England 

The  Commission  has  constantly  kept  in  touch  with 
the  various  planning  agencies  and  the  members  of  its 
advisory  conunittee  in  regard  to  local  planning.  On 
234  occasions,  officials  of  90  planning  boards  and  indi- 
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viiliial  citi/cns  liavc  bt'cii  ri'iidi'ivd  assislaiRc.  Siiici' 
tlic  establishnifiit  of  the  Slate  ])laniiiii<.f  boaicU.  re- 
quests for  assistance  in  ln(;il  |il;iniiirii:  iiave  been 
referred  to  them.  Several  ni'w  rejiional  |ihnuiiiijr  asso- 
ciations liave  been  or<raiii/,ed  as  a  i-esuit  of  tlie  interest 
in  i)hinnin<>:  stiniidated  by  tlir  ('<iiinni>si(in.  and  more 
tliaii  r),()()0  items  of  material  have  be;'n  supplied  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  fi'om  all  over  New  Enjiland. 

Advisory  ("ommittee 

I  he  formalion  id'  an  aihixirv  cnninin  lee  \\a-  c^arly 
di'cided  upon  by  the  Conuuission.  I'luin  that  stand- 
point, con-ideial  ion  of  the  eommitler  niiuhl  well  ha\e 
headed  a  i'e|iorl  of  puldicily  pro<'ednre.  For  ec|uaiiy 
valid  reasons,  this  discussion  has  been  ivsei'ved  till  ihi- 
last.  The  (^Mnmission  believes  that  the  most  .--ijinili- 
cani  pha>e  of  ii<  |inlilicity  |iro<:iani  is  the  establish- 
ment <d'  an  arti\c  ail\'i>ory  conunitlee.  The  h(l[)  of  an 
interested,  w  I'li-informeil.  cooperative  counnittei'  is  its 
most  \aliiabh>  asset  in  maintaining;  rontact  wilh  I  he 
New  Knti'land  public  and  in  seeurinjj;  the  proper  pub- 
licity for  a  I'eiiional  plan.      All  other  means  id  arousini.;' 
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])ublie  inter<'st.  howevi'r  iidod.  are  mechanical,  and  it 
icmains  for  the  peo])le  of  the  advisory  couuuittee  liter- 
ally to  make  I'eiiional  phinniuo  a  lixini;-  issue  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  who  niaUe  np  I  he  New  Knt;land 
public. 

The  menibershi])  includes  t;oveiiimeni  ollicials.  engi- 
neers, arcliitects.  landscape  architects,  lawyers,  bank- 
ers, otlicers  of  chambers  of  commerce,  eonunissioners 
of  pidilic  works,  lish  and  "'ame  ollicials.  merchants, 
manufacturers,  representatives  of  park  and  forest  as- 
sociations, and  many  other  individuals  interested  in 
planiiine-.  'I'he  members  have  unanimously  approved 
rceional  planiun<z'  for  New  Kn<rland.  and  in  response 
to  niiuests  for  advice  and  information  ha\e  cooperated 
wholeheartedly:  in  many  cases  they  have  voluntarily 
contributed  constructive  suirirestions.  At  i)resent  this 
comiinttee  comprises  .54()  members  tlistribiited  through- 
out   .New    JMieland    as    fnllnws: 

Connecticut 68 

Maine 62 

Massailuisetts 259 

New    IIanii)sliii-e .50 

Itliiiile  Islanil--                                    4;i 

Vornmnt 51 

Outside   New   England 13 
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FiGfRE  101.— .\  panel  of  11  permanent  exhibit  prepared  by  the  Xew  England 
Regional  Planning  Commission. 


(Tlie  lari;e  iiienilieislii|i  tieiii  .Massai-lnisetts  is  dm  In  tlie  fact 
Iliat  iiian.v  New  laiLil.ind  nruani/atinns  liave  tlieir  lieacli|Uarli'rs 
ill   1;. 1st, ,11. 1 

This  cnmmiitee  doi^s  not  meet  as  a  whole,  but  small 
i;-rou|i-  in  the  various  professions  or  with  specific  inter- 
est in  individual  jihases  of  the  {'ommission  ])roirriim 
are  approached  for  criticism  and  coinmeiit  when  speci- 
fic occasiiin  aiises.  ('ominittee  niemlieis  have  stated 
their  iiUeiest  in  the  followiiie:  subjects  (some  individ- 
uals have  more  than  otic  interest): 

t'lininierce  .■iml   iiiihisirv         192 

Ciiniinuinl.v.  city,  and  town  iilanniii;; 140 

Conserv.-Uiiin  and  reereatien li- 

Housiiii; IIl: 

Land    resources 32 

I'ul>lie  utilities,  finanee.  and  le.!;islation 51 

I'ublic  welfare   and   iiiuinlalion__    49 

I'uldie   work.-i 102 

Ti-ansiini-t;itiiiii 1-4 

Water    resnurces !17 

Total '.170 

Throu<rh  its  own  efforts  and  thrniiirh  the  coopersitioii 
of  oro-ani/.at  ions  and  interested  individuals  the  Com- 
mission is  devidopino;  saiie  resxional  ])lanninir  in  New 
Eiiirlanil.  Throuoh  its  tidvisory  couuuittee  the  Com- 
mission is  inter])retin!i  sane  retrional  |danninir  to  the 
peoi)le  of  New  England. 
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'I'Ihmi'  has  bei-ii  for  many  ycai's  widcspivail  interest 
ill  tiiwn  ])laiiiiiii(f  in  New  Eimlaiul,  expivssing  itself 
linili  ill  iiiinllicial  <rr()ups  ami  in  nllirial  (ir<i:anizations. 
ll  lia>  not  always  been  idrnlilir.l  liy  llie  name  "plan- 
niiii!:".  tor  it  took  its  start  trnin  intrii'^i  in  olijectives, 
ami   i|('\ eloped   later  interest    in    iiielliiid>. 

The  colonial  New  En<rlaiid  xilla^'e  ha-  ollered  an 
ever-])resent  examjile  of  the  eooiilination  id'  I  he  physi- 
ca  I  developnieiil  of  1  he  (Mnniiinnily  w  il  h  I  he  I'oininiinily 
life — the  aim  of  planniiiL;'.  Wide  and  lieautifid  tree- 
shaded  sti'eets:  the  "li-reeir':  the  eonnniinily  i-hnrch, 
school,  and  town  hall  i^roiipnl  alioiil  il  :  the>e  lia\'e 
made  the   New    Km.rland   villajie   fainoii>. 

Iiitere>l  in  town  planninii:  as  smli  came  from  the 
realizal  i<iii  ihal  proper  i^rowl  h  nf  inodcrn  communities, 
lai"<xe  ami  ^lllall.  rc(niires  more  coiiNcions.  direct  provi- 
sion and  control  id'  de\(dopmeiit  than  has  been  com- 
mon in  the  past. 

Official  Recognition  of  IManninj? 

()iie  n\'  the  lirst  ollicial  acts  in  Xew  Eiijxland  leading 
to  the  recoonition  of  planniniz'  as  a  reiiidar  function 
of  town  and  cilv  irovernmcnt  wa>  the  creation  in  1913 
of  the  Homestead  ('onimission  of  Massachusetts.  This 
commission  secured  the  enactment  of  a  law  reniiiring 
towns  and  cities  of  10,t)()ii  people  or  more  to  create 
planniiiii'  lioard>.  and  i:ranl  Iiil:'  to  town-  under  10,000 
ill  ])opulatioii  the  powci-  to  ocatc  local  |)laniiinu: 
boards.  According  to  t  he  law  tlioe  honrd-  "-ha  11  iiiaki' 
careful  studies  of  the  resources,  possibilities,  and  needs 
of  the  town.""  '{"oday.  municipal  planning  enabling 
acts  are  in  ell'ei-t  in  Connect  icnt.  Khode  I>land,  Xew 
Ilamiishire.  A'ermonl.  and  Ma-Mhliu-ctt>. 

Local  Planning  Agencies 

'rhe  Conuiiission.  through  llic  coopci'al  ion  of  the 
State  planning  boards,  is  now  completing  a  >ur\ey  of 
local  planning  agencies  ill  .New  iMigland.  This  >iirvey 
shows  a  total  of  -!07  municipal  iilanning  hoards. 

This  is  an  increase  (d'  .Ki  ov(>r  the  total  of  171  lioar<l> 
which  were  in  existence  in  dannary  \'.>'-U.  the  ilate  of  a 
survey  conducted  liy  lieid  represeiitat  i\ cs  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  T?oard.  In  proportion  to  tlu-  estab- 
li.shnieiil  of  onlv  about  "o  new  hoards  hetwcen  l'.\-2'>  and 
19-"54.  an  increase  of  'M'>  in  the  last  -2  years  is  signilicant. 

In  general,  ]ilanning  agencies  in  New  England  have 
operated   in   a   modest    way.  c;irid'idly   prepariiie-   plans 


Official 
boartLs 

Unofficial 
boards 

State 
total 

1 

6 

5 

130 

32 

14 
4 

1 
1 

U 
2 
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lu 

6 

i:u 

11 

34 

Totiil 

185 

22 

207 

for  local  developnicnt.  making  the  most  of  meager 
linancial  siii)port.  In  the  survey  just  being  completed 
onl\'  a  third  of  the  hoards  report  iiiidi;et-.  .-iiid  even 
these  are  small.  l)uiiiig  the  past  '■'>  years  the  rtditd' 
activities  of  the  Fe<|eral  (loverniiient  liiive  jirovided 
stair  assistance  for  many  local  planniiii;  agencies. 

In  add  it  ion  to  the  ollicially  constitiileil  town  and  city 
planning  hoards,  there  are  many  iinollicial  groii])s  en- 
gaei'd  in  flirt  hering  I  he  ends  of  planning.  Theseid'ten 
function  iiKU-e  etVectively  than  could  an  ollicial  plan- 
ning board.  Sometimes  these  organizations  are  town 
iiiipro\'eiiient  associations  or  town  planning  I'oiincils; 
(d'teii  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  an  active 
lity  planning  committee.  These  unofficial  groii|)s  have 
freipiently  secured  the  creation  of  ollicial  planning 
boards.  No  authoritative  tigui'es  are  available  to  lidl 
(he  nuinher  <d'  these  groups,  but  it  is  well  known  thai 
a  great    many  do  exist. 

State  Planning  Agencies 

I)iirilii;  the  last  decade  there  has  developed  a  i:racb 
iial  recognition  cjf  the  need  to  ])laii  in  units  larger 
than  the  town  or  city.  Large  ex))enditui'es  for  |nib- 
lic  works  lia\'e  been  liastiU'  made  dining  the  depi'cs- 
sioii.  Hence,  State  govei'iiments  ha\e  realized  the 
need  for  coordination  of  the  ]3rogranis  of  the  various 
executive  depart  ineiits  and  for  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  State  development,  to  aiiide 
expenditure  and  guard  against  wastid'id  spending  if 
another  such  emergency  should  occur. 

Each  of  the  six  Xew  England  States  now  has  a 
st.aliitory  ]ilanniiig  board  as  a  ])eriiianent  jiarl  of  its 
gci\erniiieiil  al  organization.  The  laws  establishing 
these  boards  were  approved  in  each  State  as  follows: 
Xew_  Hampshire,  February  20,  1935;  Rhode  Island. 
March  L'l.  I'.Ci.".;  Maine,  Ai)ril  (>.  1935:  Vermont.  .Vpril 
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11.    \\K\:,:    Cnuiicrlicul,    A|iril     !•>.    in:;.".;    .M;i,->:iriius!>II>. 

August  9,  im:,. 

The  State  plaiminir  lidariU  aic  a(lvi>()rv  in  <liai  aiici-. 
Tlieir  functions  inchulc  the  cojlcction  of  |)laiiiiiii<:- 
(lata,  the  coi-relation  of  tlic  State  planniiifr  activities 
of  State  departments,  and  tlie  formulation  of  jjlans  for 
I  lie  wise  use  and  orderly  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  State. 

Kejjional  IManning  Organizations 

As  a  fuillier  response  to  the  need  for  ])lannin<r  in 
units  of  area  larger  than  the  municipality,  (here  have 
been  formed  organizations  concerned  with  thi'  planning 
and  development  of  regions  not  coincident  with  politi- 
cal boundaries,  ranging  in  size  from  groups  of  towns 
to  groups  of  States.  Some  are  associations  of  official 
])lanning  I)oards,  others  are  societies  of  citizens  inter- 
esteil  in  the  develoi)ment  of  their  region.  Examples 
of  the  funiicr  are  the  New  England  Kegioiiid  Planning 
Commissinn  and  the  Associated  Planning  Boards  nf 
Norfolk  CiJinity.  Mass.  Exam))les  of  the  latter  arc  llii- 
Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  Planning  Assocnation  (a 
well-established  oi-ganizat  ion  of  long  standing),  ami 
the  New  England  Town  Planning  .Vssociation.  .\11  id' 
these  agencies,  official  or  unnllicial.  aie  advisors'  ami 
without   statutory   ]iower. 

In  addition  to  being  organizetl  ditlerently,  these  bod- 
ies differ  in  the  types  of  areas  with  which  they  deal: 
metro])olitan  districts,  counties,  river  valleys,  and 
gi'oups  of  towns  corresponding  to  physical  subdivisions 
of  a  State.  The  following  list  includes  all  such  or- 
ganizations of  com]ir'ehensi\i'  |)lanning  intei'est  Unown 
to  the  ( 'ommission  : 


1  nteislale   region  : 

New  England    Regional    Planning  Couunission. 
New'  England  Town  l*lanning  .\ssociafion. 
State : 

.Massachusetts  Federation  of   Plamiing  Hoards. 
Groups  of  towns,  iipproximal  ing  a   ])hysical  subdi- 
vision of  Stale : 

Monadnoi-k     Kcgion     A^social  ion.     New     llain|)- 

^liire. 
Noilli   Connli'N    1  )c\  elopnii'iil    .Vssorial  ion.   New 

I  Iam])shii'e. 
Seai'oast     Regional     1  >i'\ clopincnl      .\ssociat  ion, 

New  Hainp^liii-e. 
liakes  Region  .Vssociation.  New  Hamj)siiire. 
Old    llamp-liire    Planning    Council.    Massaciiu- 
setts. 
County  : 

l'"airlield    Connly    Plamiing    ^Vs.vocial  ion,    Con- 
necticut. 
Associated  Planninii  l'o:ii(Ko|'  Norfolk  Countv. 

Mass. 
Berkshire   Counly    Planning  and    Research    Bu- 
reau, Massachusetts. 
New  Haven  County  Planning  .\ssoi-iat  ion.  Con- 
necticut. 
Meti-o]iolitan  District: 

Bost(m  Metr()j)oIitan  District  Commission,  Plan- 
ning Division    (established    by   State   law). 
Hartford  .MetropoliiMii  Distiii-t.  Conimission  on 
Regional    Planning. 
River  Valley: 

Merrimack  \'allcy  Regional  .\sso<-iation. 
Comiecticut  A'allex'  Conncil. 
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Tlic  C'(iiiiiiii>si()ii  <i:rati'rully  acUiiow  Icilp'^  the  assist- 
ance of  tlic  New  Kn-rland  State  planning  boards,  the 
New  Kii<rl:uiil  Hoard  of  (Consultants,  and  the  followinfi: 
individuals  in  the  preparation  of  this  i'e])ort : 

Ada.ms.  (lEOWiK.  clean,  seliool  of  ;iiirirult are,  Rhode  Is- 
land State  Colleo;e. 
Adams.  Portkh.  president,  Xor\vii-h  T'niversity. 
Baku!.  Hr(;ii   PorrKif.  [)resiilciit.   Massachusetts  State 

Collejxe. 
BALi.AKn.    Edwakd   G..    associate    landscape    architect, 

National  Park  Service. 
Baiujuws.    Pkof.    H.    K..    water    resources   con>ultaiit. 

National  Kesources  C'onuuittee. 
BowKX.  Charles  F..  nianaorinsr  direitoi-.  New   llanip- 

shire    State    Phiiiiiiiii:-    ami    l)evclii|iineiii    ("niiiiiiis- 

sioii. 
BiRNs.  Ge(>K(;i;  P..  departiiniit  of  l)()taiiy.  the  l"iii\«'r- 

sity  of  Vermont. 
Brvne,  Ja:mes  L..  contractini!;  cn>j:iiieer.  Dainariscotta, 

Maine. 
Cance,  Dr.  Aij:xaxi)er  E..  head,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Massachusetts  State  College. 
Close,  F.  Perry,  director,  Connecticut  State  Planning 

Board. 
Davis.  Frank  S.,  manager,  Maritime  Association  of  the 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Dean.  Artiutr  W.,  cliief  engineer,  Massachusetts  State 

I'lanninir  Board. 
Ekhlaw.   W.    Elmer,   professor  of  geography.   (Mark 

University. 
Foster.  Joiix  H..  State  forester.  New   Hampsliire. 


French.  E.  S.,  president.  Boston  A  Maine  U.  U. 

IIai;mon,  Dudley,  executive  vice-president.  New  Eng- 
land Council,  Boston,  Mass. 

IIawes.  .V.  F.,  State  forester,  Connecticut. 

Heer.manxe,  Edgar  L.,  chairman.  New  England  Trail 
Conference,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hvi'ES,  Dr.  J.  I^.,  professor  of  sociology,  Connecticut 
State  College. 

I^EWL><.  TIai;kv  H..  former  commissioner  of  agiieultnre, 
Khode   Wand. 

Maddiw.  K.  C  leireatioii  dex  elo|iiiiei\I  executive.  New 
England  Council. 

Ma'itoox.  M.  A.,  forest  sii[)ervisor.  A\'hile  .Mountain 
National  Forest,  Laconia.  N.  II. 

.Mkki.mli..  Pi:iii!Y  H..  State  fore>ter.  \'erniont. 

Kevnoi.ds.  Harris  A.,  secretary.  .Massachusetts  Forest 
and   Park  .\ssociaI  ion.  lioslon.  Mass. 

HozMAN,  I)i;.  1)a\ii).  depart  inenl  of  eeononiics,  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 

Sarle,  O.  Perry,  civil  engineei-.  Pid\  idence.  K.  I. 

Wauiiajis.  (tex.  Saxfori)  H.,  director.  State  Water 
Commission,  Connecticut. 

Wellingtox,  A.  R.,  New  England  representative,  Na- 
tional  Recreation   Association.  BosI<iii.  Mass. 

\Vi;sTox.  .Vhtih  R  D.,  chief  engine<'r.  Mas>aehusetts  De- 
])artmeiit  of  Public  Health. 

Williams.  Bradkori).  lield  secretary.  Trustees  of  Pub- 
lic Reservations,  Boston.  .Mass. 

AVooDwoRTH,  Prof.  Harry  C,  chief.  Land  I'se  Plan- 
ning Section.  Resettlement  Administration.  New- 
Haven.  Conn. 
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STAFF  REPORT— SECTION  X 
PUBLICATIONS 


Progress  Report  to  the  National  Resources  Board 
ON  THE  Making  of  a  Plan  for  New  England:  April 
l-Octobci-  1.  1934. 


Preliminary    Outline    of    River    Basin    Investiga- 
tions— Water  Rcsoiirces  ('oniinittoo  :  April  1935. 


Basic  Data  for  a  Tentative  and  I'i;i  limin  auv  Plan 
FOR  New  Exglanii:  Jiiiu'  1935. 


I.nterstate  Compact  Forms — Merrimack,  Hlack- 
stone,  and  Connecticut  River  Basins — Water  Re- 
sources Coiiiiiiiltcp  :  Jniic  1935. 


A  Program  of  Limitkd  M(iroH\\Avs  fok  New  Enci.and 

OrtohiT  1931. 


Proposed  Connecticut  Rixei;  Investigation.  H,  K. 
Bai'rows,  water  resources  cousultaiit  to  the  New  P2ug- 
laiul  Refrionai  Plamiin};  Coiiiiuissiou  :  Autrust   1935. 


I.I^MTTFD    Afi'TdHWAYN  :    M:lt(h    1935. 


Study  of  a  Modil  State  Enabling  Act  Empowehing 
State  Highway  Departments  to  Construct  and 
Maintain  Freeways  and  Parkways;  Prepared  by 
United  States  Bureau  of  Pulilic  Roads  at  i'e<|uesl 
of  New  Euirlauil  Reiri'iual  T^laniiiui:-  Connnissioii : 
Julv  1934. 


A  Regional  View  of  New  J'>>jgland  HoisiNii:  Febru- 
ary 1935. 

New  England  OROANizAnoNs  Interested  in   Plan- 
ning: April  1935. 

SuMMAijv  (ii-  Stati:   Planning  Board  Leihslation  in 
New  En(!Lam):  Apiil   1935. 


Preliminary   Report — Water    Resources    Committee: 
April  1935. 


Eight  Oiuecitves  for  New  England:  November  1935. 


Proposed  Enabling  Act — Water  Resources  Commit- 
tee :  April  1935. 


New     England     Planning     Bulletin      (published 
monthly)  :  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  issued  October  1935. 
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